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CARUSO GLUCK Mc CORMACK. 


Everybody naturally wants 
to hear the best music 


If you had your choice of attending two coneerts—the greatest artists in all the world 
appearing at one, some little-known artists at the other—which would you choose? You 
would quickly decide to hear the renowned artists who are famous for their superb 
interpretations. And this is exactly the reason why the Victrola is the instrument for 
your home. The world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively: 

Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Elman, Farrar, 
Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Kreisler, Martinelli, 
McCormack, Melba, Paderewski, Powell, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams, Witherspoon, Zimbalist. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor 


dealers everywhere who will’ gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Ask to 
hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records d strated at all deal on the Ist of each month 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of 
this Company only. 





Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
promotion or sule of any other Talking Machine or 
Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically co-ordinated and synchronized by our 
special processes of manufacture, and their use, one with 
the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor re- 
production. 


To insure Victor quality, always look or the famous 
trademark. “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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SAXON “SIX” 








40 Costly Cars and Saxon “Six” 


See How They Compare Feature for Feature 


Here we have taken 40 fine-quality 
cars built in America. They range 
in cost from $1,175 to $6,300 for 
the chassis alone. 


Let us together compare these 
costly cars to Saxon “Six’— 
checking off feature after feature. 


First the motor—Saxon “Six” 
has a Continental motor. So have 
12 of these 40 cars, costing from 
$1,175 to $2,200. Saxon “Six” 
costs $935. 


Then the axles. Saxon “Six” has 
Timken axles. So have 13 of these 
40 cars, costing from $1,250 to 
$5,000. 


Now the bearings. Saxon “Six” 
has Timken bearings. So have 11 
of these 40 cars, costing from 
$1,295 to $5,000. 


And the carburetor. Saxon “Six” 
has a Stromberg carburetor. So 
have 9 of these 40 cars, costing 
from $1,175 to $5,000. 


Next the ignition. Saxon “Six” 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


Present Low Price Still Stands 


Buy Your Saxon 


se . 
wax’ 


has Remy ignition. So have 9 of 
these 40 cars, costing from $1,175 
to $5,000. 


Then the radiator. Saxon “Six” 
has a Fedders radiator. So have 
16 of these 40 cars, costing from 
$1,175 to $6,300. 


Now the gear. Saxon “Six” has 
a spiral bevel gear. So have 18 of 
these 40 cars, costing from $1,175 
to $6,300 for the chassis alone. 


And the axle type. Saxon “Six” 
has a semi-floating axle. So have 
11 of these 40 cars, costing from 
$1,200 to $4,800. 


Next the storage battery. Saxon 
“Six” has the “Exide” battery. 
So have 9 of these 40 cars costing 
from $1,175 to $4,800. 


Last, the starting and lighting 
system. Saxon “Six” has a Wag- 
ner. So have 12 of these 40 cars 
costing from $1,175 to $2,695. 


We find, you see, that the ten 


Now While 


most important features of Saxon 
“Six” are also features of these 
40 costly cars. 


That proves—from one angle— 
the high quality of Saxon “Six.” 


From another angle it proves that 
for $250 to $300 more you cannot 
buy a better car than Saxon “Six.” 
So why pay more than Saxon 
“Six” price? 


You don’t get more in car value, 
or in beauty, or in performance 
and your car will cost you more 
in upkeep than Saxon “Six.” 


So in every way you figure this 
matter Saxon “Six” at $935 is a 
better buy than any car at from 
$250 to $300 more in price. 


Saxon “Six,’’ $935; Saxon ‘Six’ 
Chummy Roadster, $935; Saxon 
“Six’’ Sedan, $1395; “‘Four’’ Road- 
ster, $395 (including electric equip- 
ment); Canadian prices, Saxon 
““Six,’’ $1260; Saxon “‘Six’’ Chummy 
Roadster, $1260; Saxon “Six’’ 
Sedan, $1840; ‘“‘Four’’ Roadster, 
$540. 
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Meek and Blue ‘irass Reels, 





Give Him This Wonderful Gift 


These five “Bristol” rods and Meek Reels for $172. What a truly wonderful gift that would be! 
If you would really like to know how ieee s a gift this is, write for the illustrated Meek and “Bristol” Catalogues and 
study for yourself ail the fine points of each of these prize- wingers. . Then buy them of your sporting goods dealer. If the above 
particular selection of rods should not be exactly what you want, talk it over with your dealer or tell us where the “Lucky Man” 
fishes and what kinds of fishing he likes best. We will be most happy to help you pick out an individual outfit that will surpass 
his fondest dreams. Each rod can be chosen for its precise adaptability to his requirements and for varying extra amounts, can be 
specially trim med to please his personal tastes 

These “to order” gift rods can be ordered through your dealer just the same as regular stock rods. If your dealer does not 
handle “Bristol” rods or does not seem interested in this gift idea, you can purchase by mail direct from us without additional cost. 


CAUTION: It takes time to correspond, select, specially trim and deliver special work of this kind. Therefore, it is very 


important that you act at once if you are interested. : c - 
There is no angler living who would not be overjoyed with this Five-Rod, Five-Reel “Kit De Luxe. 
First from left ‘Bristol’’ De xe Fly Rod, silk wound, waterproofed, extra tip with agate guides; in washable glove leather 

, silk-lined case; price, $25. Meek No. 2 Reel, jeweled pivot-bearing; price, $32 , 
Second from left—-The famous No. 8 “‘Bristol’’ 10-ft. Fly Rod, price, $4.50 to $6.50. Meck Blue Grass No. 5 Reel, the most pow- 

erful, quadruple multiplier gear; balanced handle, click and drag; very reliable; price, $15. : 
“Bristol”” De Luxe Bait Casting Rod, silk wae waterproofed, e=quisitely finished, full jeweled agate mountings; 
3 Tournament Reel, full jeweled with cork wood arbor; 





hird from left 
extra tip with agate; in glove leather silk-lined case; price, $25 eek No 
price, $33 
Fourth from_ le ft—‘‘Bristol’’ No. 11 Old Standby ‘‘all purpose’’ Rod, known all over the world; price, $12. Meek Blue Grass No. 33 


Reel; price, $7 
Fifth from le ” The popular ‘‘Bristol’* No. 33 light, short Bait-Casting Rod; price, $12. Meek Blue Grass No. 25 Reel; price, $10.00 
“Bristol’’ No. 5 Telescopic Fly Rod, or ‘“‘Bristol’’ No. 38 Adiustable Telescopic Fly Rod; “Br istol’’ No. 1 Telescopic Bait Rod, 
or “Bristol” No. 36 Adjustable Telescopic Bait Rod; ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 25 Bait Casting Rod; “Bristol” No. 30 Pocket Bait Casting Rod; 
Bristol” No. 22 Jointed Muscallonge Rod are other very popular rods which may be selected for making up the above or any other 


special Gift Outfit f , 
The beautiful ‘Bristol’ 1918 Art Calendar is ready—the subject this year is especially attractive. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


81 HORTON STREET 33 33 33 BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Branch: PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sent only on receipt of 15 cents. 
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When Swift Ducks 
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Theo Macklin 
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HE rumble of a jitney suddenly 
ended somewhere outside the 
house. A moment later Joe closed 
the door and sat down at the end 
of the table to watch us finish up de- 
licious stacks of pancakes, the tender eat- 
able sort which speak for compliments to 
the maker and more of the same thing for 
the man with the fork. Joe had kept his 
word. It was just five o’clock. The night 
before we had planned a drive of eleven 
miles that would end long before day- 
light somewhere on the shore of Lake In- 
man. Just where we should locate, only 
the wind could tell. No doubt there were 
many other fellow-minded persons with- 
in driving distance of the lake—at least 
we figured there were—who would be 
anxious for the same spot on the shore 
which we might desire. Besides, there 
were decoys to load into the car as well 
as boots to be noisily stamped onto feet 
socked heavily enough for a polar expedi- 
tion. 
All at once, as if by magic, we were 
out into the inky night. The wind was 








blowing steadily from the south. We had 
hoped for that. Overhead, far up in the 
blackness, the stars shone out like bright 
pin points. Sixty decoys found crowded 
quarters in the rear seat of the jitney, 
and the loss of the lantern was compen- 
sated by the glare of two newly installed 


electric battery lights. A moment later 
when the other fellows came out to make 
their start our car was barking its way 
speedily to the south. 

Oh, the thrill that grips you when the 
last moments are really passing and you 
know that daylight will bring once again 
the actual pictures, hopes of which have 
lured through most of the past year! 
Speeding along in the wake of the bril- 
liant light the darkness all about seemed 
like a lake of unknown depth with but 
two shores of consequence, the one far 
back—a farmhouse door, the other miles 
distant—the glimmer of a star-reflected 
lake. Slowly the glare of the sky changed 
to a thousand blinking lights of a small 
city, and then as smoothly melted back 
to a mere glow of light in our rear. Off 
across the plain flashes of light, like so 
many imaginary moving islands, flitted 
and bobbed to and fro across the inky 
blotch of night. Weré they also autos 
crowded with hunters and driving to the 
same spot on the south shore? The very 
thought transformed itself into throttle 
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movements that forged us even more rap- 
idly onward. 


A faint suggestion of tinted coloring 
shot up in streaks above the eastern 
horizon. Thé*car suddenly turned a sec- 
ond jog in the road, heading us once more 
due south. All at once square across the 
vision ahead a shimmering streak, indefi- 
nite, unmeasurable, but real, brought the 
car to a temporary halt. The road cir- 
cled the 240 acres of federal oasis, for 
such it is—a muddy colored lake dropped 
all by itself far out on the plains of Kan- 
sas. 

The wind blowing briskly from the 
south indicated that luck was apt to ac- 
company the setting out of our stools 
along the south shore. Using the auto 
lights, we searched for an opening 
through the sapling cottonwoods frin- 
ging the lake for a place to anchor out 
our fleet of wooden imitations. Fumbling 
around in the dark the decoys were final- 
ly heaped in front of the car lights and 
there sorted, their anchors firmly tied and 
at last the division made. When the 
sports of the other car had their last de- 
coy reloaded they started chugging across 
the field to the point previously chosen. 


How one’s nerves do tingle with ex- 
citement! We were alone, free to 
fix up whatever kind of a blind we chose. 
In many places there were bunches of 
sunflower stalks and long tufts of coarse 
grass. These were needed to build into 
our hiding place. The lake was sunken 
into a sort of a pit some six feet below 
the level of the plain, making a sort of 
rim or wall which afforded good protec- 
tion from all incoming flocks. But in 
front of us a blind was necessary. What 
an aggravation it is to have an ideal place 
to shoot from but no ducks coming in 
range for one to practice on! We knew 
that empty, rebellious feeling with its 
helpless, indecisive characteristics, and 
made haste, while yet the dusk hung 
heavy over all, to cut and hack and pull 
up, roots and all, great bunches of stalks 
and grass. “Stan” was an artist in the 
accomplishment of blind building. When 
the first bright streaks of color com- 
menced their etchings on the murky 
horizon two restless sports nervously 
waited for the sun to technically an- 
nounce its permission for the fray. Al- 
though out of sight, we knew that the de- 
coys would do their best. For hours, it 
seemed, a roar of hur- 
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and a brilliant, changing sunrise painted 
the clouds in those first few moments 
before the sunbeams flashed against the 
distant farmhouse windows. The next 
flock that chanced our way was due for 
trouble. We issued muffled threats of 
warning that every true duck’s son or 
daughter would have darted upward on 
hearing. “Here they come!” Stan whis- 
pered in husky undulations. Would they 
keep on? What numerous other flocks 
had come that same way before sunrise 
and whiffling overhead, gone out from the 
lake over the unknown waterless plain! 

“Mallards, they are,” chuckled he— 
boom! Bang! Bing! Bang! The thunder- 
ing bolts seemed to set the world on fire. 
Our flock swerved off—where?—no one 
could tell. It was lost in a roar of big, 
little, swift and clumsy flying birds, all 
bunching, rising, scattering and milling 
around over the lake. Magnificent sight! 
Nowhere did ducks ever seem to me to so 
hate to leave open water as on this oasis- 
like pond far out on the bewildering 
plains of Kansas. Thousands of fowl 
were leaving though most had settled 
again on the inviting waters. We hugged 
the very earth to keep out of sight. All 
at once, unseen before, a bunch of five 
darted up from the cottonwoods and, 
catching us off our guard, hurtled safely 
away against the south wind. 


N ERVED up to the last pitch now, we 
resolved that no more ducks could be 
allowed to court death with us, and then 
pass on unscathed. So many flocks were 
constantly coming and going that we 
wondered at the few shots that were 
fired. Only outgoing flocks seemed to 
promise any chance of a shot. All the 
birds that remained on the lake refused 
to circle close to the shore. At last the 
cottonwood fringe that had grown up 
at the edge of the low water mark during 
the prolonged drouth, received the full 
blame for the duck behavior. Eagerly 
we watched for some glimmer of evi- 
dence that a flock would leave the lake 
in a direct route overhead, and that meant 
over our heads. 

A lull in the restlessness of the ducks 
and the quiet all along the shore was 
broken suddenly by the excited gym- 
nastic stunts of a hunter who was mak- 
ing a wild dash toward the rafts of ducks 
blackening the middle of the lake. At 
last some real chances were to come our 
way. The. morning shooting was only 




















found their way to future 
dinner tables” 


just started. We had gained a second 
breath as it were in taking courage and 
all attention was set upon the approaching 
commotion north of the blind. Wheu! 
Wheu! Wheu! Seven mallards crossed 
over us from the south and without so 
much as seeing the decoys sailed out over 
the pond only to shy off to the right on 
seeing the acrobatic boatman. One little 
spark of hope welled up from the bot- 
tom of our rubber boots. Sure enough 
those seven ducks were coming back. 
Nearer and nearer they circled. How 
good it is to see their inquiring heads 
move up and down in their search for a 
safe landing place! 

“In a moment more they'll see the de- 
coys,” Stan was urging when the loud- 
est volley of shots fairly shook the air. 
Two men, each with automatics, had un. 
loaded into a flock of “stiff-tails” from 
two different boats. Somewhere, beyond 
a branching cottonwood patriarch, that 
flock of seven greenheads got safely away 
from Lake Inman and beyond our long- 
ing glances. 


UT the boatman had started some- 
thing. Every duck on this side of 
the hemisphere seemed to be in that cloud 
of roaring waterfowl. 
Coming straight toward 
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tling, diving, rising, in- 
coming and outgoing 
flocks had kept us anx- 
ious, alert, keen, all eyes 
and peering in every di- 
rection. Here they come! 
See that flock! For 
heaven’s sake, hear ’em! 
Whe-e-e-e-w! My, they 
were close! Swift ducks, 
too. There they go out 
over the lake. How 
those little blue-bills did 
scoot toward the north, 
swooping up and down 
as if playing the greatest 
pranks of a lifetime. 
Never for a moment did 
the excitement ease up. 
Curiously enough the 
very sight of such num- 
bers of wild-fowl was a 
thrill in itself, not to 
speak of the additional 
fun of tearing loose at | 
them. | 

The lusty dawn drove 
away the inky shadows 


ee 


**We searched 








us was a flock of several 
hundred. They were low, 
but the determined speed 
of their flight ‘marked 
them as a bunch of out- 
goers. How a fellow 
does have to hold onto 
himself when an army 
of chances head straight 
over! When is it time 
to up and shoot? Are 
they close enough? A 
thousand wonders push 
and pound and excite 
one! “See that big fel- 
low, Stan,” I murmured. 
“Watch me get him.” 
And the sport was on. 
The roar of swishing 
wings and darting bodies 
was down upon us in 
a twinkling. Somewhere 
on the plowed field back 
of the blind my big duck 
struck with a dull dead 











for a place to anchor our wooden imitations” 


thud. But there was 
time for many shots in 
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idly executed than the 
most daring aviator’s 
champion exhibition 
performance. And the 
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roar of the wing-cut 
air grew until the glide 
commenced that saved 
the fleeting objects 
from a plunge beneath 
the surface. 





OR an hour or more 

the return kept up. 
Never have I seen such 
a daylight exhibition of 
water-craving ducks. 
From the north came 
the storm-driven flocks 
of Dakota and Minne- 
sota. From the south 
back over the weary 
waterless plain came 
the birds of our sunrise 
flight and over the 
calm and_ untroubled 
waters circled numer- 
ous flocks as they 
dropped to drink and 
rest. Now and then a 
flock would circle the 
lake shore and hearing 
a call or seeing a hunt- 





those few moments of wonderment, and 
rapid, almost unconscious action when six 
ducks found their way to future dinner 
tables. What a thrill of triumph grips 
one, to heap the feathery bodies in the 
blind and get set for another chance! 
pe were scattering in every di- 

rection and by far the greater num- 
ber, far up in the blu , were leaving for 
parts, no one knows where. Several hours 
had passed and few shots had come our 
way. In fact something had _ greatly 
tamed the noise on all sides. The quiet 
seemed to mark the end of the day and 
the bright sun gleaming from the cloud- 
less blue seemed to confirm the thought. 
All at once a tearing, shrill, windcutting, 
sound sent the feeling thrilling down our 
spines that ducks were coming. The sound 
was familiar. Only the short stout wings 
of swift ducks can play such music in 
the sky. Louder and more threatening 
grew the sound, and still nothing came 
in sight. Scan the sky, the shores, the 
placid expanse of the lake, nowhere did 
there seem to be a moving duck in sight. 
But wait a moment! They were des- 
tined to appear. And then “Stan” caught 
the first glimpse of the wing flashes 
against the sun of a hundred, half-folded 
pair as the birds came hurtling, diving 
down toward the lake, fast it seemed as 
if shot from the upper blue by some su- 
perhuman power. The birds that had 
hurried out two hours before were re- 
turning for their breakfast drink. Peer- 
ing out of the blind, half charmed by the 
vision, still hungry for a shot, we saw 
those anxious swimmers splash content- 
edly down amidst their fellow ducks. 
Think of a blind, well placed, far out in 
the center of the pond with decoys that 
fake their pattern’s wisdom and then to 
have such a battery of game aimed and 
fired at you from the unseen_ distances 
of the sky above! That is what we 
dreamed of until the second message 
called attention once more to the blank 
above. Who would see them first? 
Where were they? And then the tiny 
spots glinting like points of fire marked 
the upper dive of a heart-thrilling loop- 
the-loop, far more gracefully and rap- 


“The last flock of ducks had disappeared in the west” 


er’s stool would drift 
into range. Several 
singles had collapsed 
over our decoys. 

After the flight had settled down the 
tireless owners of two steel boats again 
got into action. They were after stiff 
tails and apparently ignored the other 
flocks which kept well out of range of 
them. But the thick-headed, chunky- 
bodied little stiff tails were too heedless 
of their safety, and provided much occa- 
sion for constant shooting. When the 
first shot echoed across the pond one of 
the bunches of bluebill scared up, came 
towards us. “Stan” saw them dipping 
and rising as though more than willing 
to take the first hint to alight. What 
searching, careful, reckless, impulsive, 
fearful little balls of life they were! And 
still they came nearer. A few calls cen- 
tered their attention to the decoys long 
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enough to bring them to a rapid down- 
ward dart that almost forced them to 
stop, but something alarmed the leader, 
and the whole bunch seemed to flare up 
in front and all around us. So unex- 
pected and so swift are their moves that 
one must often take chances. And we 
did. Connections were good and the be- 
wildered flocks left four plump birds to 
be retrieved. 


bd the half hour that followed nothing 
stirred on the water except the delib- 
erate hunters who carefully edged in 
from opposite sides upon the raft of 
basking fowl. Something good was cer- 
tain to happen, for, though the flight was 
over, there were still quite a few ducks 
on the pond. With eager impatience we 
crouched in the blind anxious for at least 
one more chance when the ducks should 
jump. At last the regular fusillade which 
characterized our “stiff-tail hunters” 
opened up and all the remaining flocks 
took leave. Most of them departed to- 
ward the north, but a few came speed- 
ing out toward the south. Several 
flocks had passed far out of range, and 
hopes were almost gone when a shot to 
our right veered a flock of redheads, 
heading them straight for us. Think of 
it! Redheads! And coming within 
hailing distance. We scarcely dared to 
smile for fear the noise would scare 
them. Still on they came, following the 
curved shoreline. In a moment—! Don’t 
say it— Let ’em come! Now! But the 
anxious moment was too much. Shot and 
wads must have rained thick about those 
charmed flyers for they boldly flew on 
past. A hundred yards or so beyond, 
suddenly one of them collapsed and went 
splashing to the water with a loud thwack, 
all of which went to prove how “fevered” 
we must have been to let any of them 
get by unharmed. 

When the last flock of ducks had dis- 
appeared in the west we knew the day 
was over. It was almost noon and na- 
ture was calling loudly for another treat. 
Hardly had we started to gather in the 
decoys when “Jo” and the other fel- 
lows came from the east, their query of 
dinner meeting with a hearty response. 











‘For an hour or more the return kept up” 
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THE SECRET OF THE BRIGHT TUBES 


OUR wing shooter is essentially a poet. Not for him 
) are tuned the grand but tragic chords that are music 
to the soul of the big game hunter, but rather the 
more lyric harmonies of marsh and sky, of brown 
uplands, strewn with tender autumn flowers and over- 
draped with fleecy, rose-hued clouds hung in a _ vault 
of October blue. The joyousness, not the grimness, of 
existence is his; his very weapon, shot with a trick of skill 
rather than with the cold accuracy of science, is a tripping, 
dancing daughter of joy compared with the stern masculinity 
of Brother Rifle. Nor are the conditions of the wing shooter’s 
sport so redolent of life and death as obtain in the mighty 
mountains in pursuit of the great prey of the rifle. It matters 
not greatly if one loses one’s way, or the weather turns un- 
favorable, or some accident befalls—the plantation lodge, the 
marsh shack, the farmhouse headquarters of the hunt are com- 
paratively near, and there are always people within call. 


Bu" what accentuates the lyric qualities of an adventure 
afield for feathered game is more the colorful tones of the 
bird shooting season than anything else. Whether it be the green 
snipe marshes, glowing under a cloud-decked blue sky, with the 
white-and-green and dunes on the horizon; or whether it be the 
golden uplands, nodding with orange goldenrod, shot with 
scarlet sumacs and engirt with bronze and purple-leaved forests ; 
or whether it be the brown rice-grass, waving its plumed tassels 
under a leaden sky streaked with the deep reds and maroons of 
the setting sun, the poetry of it all is color. A whole orchestra 
of color, not the majestic organ-tones of Nature’s snow-clad 
ranges, nor the black-and-white piano tinklings of her brooks, 
but the whole great orchestra of the autumn’s symphonies: the 
violin notes of the gentian, iron weed, queen of the meadow, 
blue daisy, vervain, chicory and corn flower, mingling with the 
deeper ’cellos of golden rod, foxglove, blackeyed susan, cardinal 
lobelia and scarlet painted-cup. Loud and triumphant are the 
brasses of this great riot of color-sound, the forest trees, in 
the heyday of their season singing great masses of color from 
the blazing yellows of the hickories, the flaming reds of maple 
and tupelo, the deep purples and coppers of sweet gum and oak, 
and soft and tender are the wood-winds of this orchestra, the 
clarinets and oboes of the plaintive browns of feathery grasses, 
fallen leaves and spent marsh reeds. 


A ND through all this riot of color-harmony moves the sports- 

man, his soul singing to the autumn joy of the good Mother 
Earth, his nostrils keen with the searching, leaf-scent laden 
airs of the forest; gladness, freedom and the fulness of life in 
every fibre of his being. No wonder he loves the bright brown 
tubes that lie ready in his hands; no wonder he adores that 
silky-haired, soft-eyed, four-footed being who ranges out in 
front of him—(some adorer on his own account also, if you 
will believe me!). 


yo wing shot is out for a day of pure sport. No cares, no 
worries encumber him; no demands are being made on his 
courage, his fortitude, his sense of where he is going with 
respect to that rag house back there in the mountain peaks ; just 
sport, and the pleasure of a perfect day afield. The poet in 
him expands under these genial conditions, the hero in him sinks 
back to let the more bland part of his being have fuller play. 
He has time and freedom to appreciate and enjoy those intimate 
small things of the uplands that fill so much of the day’s tramp; 


to look in on Nature’s smaller side-shows, replete with placid 
beauties and crowded ‘with intricate details of loveliness in the 
glades and dells that beautify every ravine. 


ND so we start out with the brown tubes and the keen-nosed 

dog, to seek an antagonist who knows all about us and our 
ways, knowing full well that no dub, no sloppy shot, no dead- 
and-alive gun handler will ever touch a feather of his active 
little body. We have got to practice a fine art, and render a 
good job well done at it if satisfaction is to be ours at the day’s 
end. And our art is a trick of skill that tingles the very soul 
tips to perform successfully. All the subconscious excellence 
of the musician’s fingers, the artist’s brush-stroke must be ours 
if success is to be attained, for this matter is beyond the prov- 
ince of brain direction; it is one of those things where practice 
and form count,—for the instant is too pregnant, too breathless 
for any brain work such as aiming or calculating to be done. 
Either it is done by unconsciously true gun-pointing or it isn’t 
done at all, and chagrin and mortification will alight on your soul. 


B": correspondingly, the joy of a perfect hit with the brown 

tubes is incomparable. Will you ever get over that thrill, 
always new, never old, never tiresome, of the sudden whirr of 
wings, the swift shock and lightning discharge of the true and 
tried old barrels as they send the brown beauty hurtling to 
earth! Never, so long as men have red blood, and guns are 
guns! Yet it is a joy and a thrill oft repeated during the wing 
shooter’s wanderings through the collected wonders of the 
October hillsides. 


A ND then that furry companion of yours, the dog, who is as 

much a part of this sport as the gun. You love him, one of 
the strongest of male affections; and oh, but you love to watch 
him work, to feel his eagerness and excitement communicated 
subtly to you, so that the two of you are one in this sprightly 
undertaking. The pleasure of seeing him winding his game, 
his cautious, creeping advance, his still, tense point,—is he not-a 
statue of wild eagerness, the very essence of the hunting spirit 
condensed into one beautiful, trembling canine masterpiece! 
You, and he, and the brown tubes—ye gods, have the great 
outdoors anything more ambrosial to offer! 


ND then, down by the loud-roaring sea, or out on the bound- 
less prairies, or broad on the bosom of some mighty stream, 

are the marshes, the endless marshes, flat and hazy in the air 
of Indian summer. High over the horizon move slowly long, 
straggly lines across the sky, maintaining in a way their forma- 
tion, yet constantly changing in figure, now a thin wisp, now 
bunched up, now a ragged V or a misshapen T, but always mov- 
ing along through the far distances. Layer by layer the gray 
clouds sink away under the far horizon while sun-colors paint 
their lower rims varied hues of green, gold, red and purple; 
but, apparently dawdling along under those clouds, move the Vs 
of the wild duck, the sight of sights for you, and the thing 
that makes that marsh a paradise. How long has man hunted 
wild fowl for a livelihood? One has to look far, far back into 
the Stone Age to envisage that first wild man, with his mam- 
moth-bone bow and flint-headed arrow whose first shaft found 
the heart of the first wild goose shot by man, but all that an- 
cient thrill of the chase that was his tingles now in your own veins 
when one of those strings of wildfowl heads for your decoys. 
Ah, welladay,—a great lure is the sport of the bright tubes! 
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PART II 
MULE DEER AND BEAR 


A MID sincere handclasps and fare- 
wells, Pal and I left the Seagraves 
Cabin with a sort of heavy, stuffy feeling 
in the regions of our lung powers. We 
headed down the Salmon River, turned in 
to camp for the night at Red Fish Lake, 
—forded the outlet of this grand body 
of water without trouble, but dropped 
into the mud of the swampy country be- 
tween this ford and the lake and hung 
there for over two hours while we jacked 
the car up and corduroyed the road suffi- 
ciently to stand the two tons of our old 
*bus and her load. Our hopes and plans 
of an early arrival at the lake were 
blasted to about a five o’clock landing, but 
we were soon comfortably fixed in an 
ideal camp on the sandy beach of the lake. 
Gazing across this beautiful stretch of 
water from our tent we looked the jagged 
peaks of the Sawtooth Range squarely in 
the face, as they towered to dizzy heights 
from the water’s edge. The effects of the 
recent stormtns were still upon these grand 
old peaks, as the lingering mists and 
clouds floated in and out ameng this jum- 
ble of mountain peaks, leaving here and 
there the white trail of a snow squall as 
the great pinnacles seemed to rip the 
snow from these floating clouds as flour 
is spilled from the rent in a mill bag. It 
was grand to look upon, but from recent 
experience, I knew its heartless discom- 
forts to those caught in the merciless 
grasp of these landscape whitewashers. 
Did I photograph these effects? Well, 
you might as well ask: “Does a duck 
swim?” I photographed the lake and 
mountains in these squally moods, and 
then we took a whirl at the outlet of the 
lake, and it seemed very moody also. For 
about a quarter of a mile after leaving 











the lake this stream is as smooth and 
tranquil as a mirror. The surrounding 
trees and banks are reflected in the clear 
depths, where trout and white fish are 
seen in great numbers, gliding among the 
shadows and reflections of this deep crys- 
talline stream. Then it gets more ener- 
getic and apparently in very much of a 
hurry. It impresses you as though it had 
suddenly awakened from a peaceful sleep 
to remember an important and neglected 
mission and off it goes, racing away on 
this unfinished errand. And it is beauti- 
ful. Both moods of this stream are beau- 
tiful; one in its restful tranquillity, the 
other in its energetic action. 

We had dropped in on the Redfish 
Lake for the express purpose of expos- 
ing a few plates on her surrounding sce- 
nery, and she had behaved nicely. Our 
mission here was over. 


WE were too late for the fishing: 
That is, the red fishing. That 
comes off during the month of August 
when the scarlet-colored fish run into the 
inlets of the lake to spawn and afford 
great sport for those lucky enough to be 
there at that time. These fish are of a 
solid crimson color, and a member of the 
salmon family found in but few other 
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places in the United States. It is from 
this rare and highly colored species of 
fish that this lake derives its name. So 
much for these peculiar fish. They are 
a fitting subject for a complete narrative 
in themselves, and I will attempt to hand 
you a complete treatise on them at some 
future date. Suffice it to say here that 
we were out for scenery and big game on 
this trip, and were over a month too late 
to tie up with the red fish, so we packed 
up and hit the road the next day, thanking 
the lake for donning her picture garb to 
suit the occasion. 

Passing through Benner’s, where two 
or three hunting parties were outfitting 
for the big game of Seafoam District, we 
drilled on down the river past Stanley, 
and finally. drew up at Robinson Bar, 
where the large sign of “Natural Hot 
Sufphur Baths” attracted our attention. 
We put up for the night, figuring on a 
good dip in that log-cabin-covered plunge, 
but on hearing of good game fields in 
back of the Bar, we decided to spend the 
rest of our trip there. 

Throwing our duffle together was a 
matter of an hour or so the next morn- 
ing, and “Hap” (the proprietor of Rob- 
inson Bar) and I hit for the higher 
country. Pal stayed at the picturesque 
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Field and Stream 





hotel with Mrs. “Hap,” so 
everything was as though it 
had been prearranged. 

We picked up “Billy” Fish- 
er on our way to “The Up- 
per Country,” and went into 
camp that night in as wild a 
looking piece of country as 
one could well imagine. A 
rough, rocky backbone of a 
ridge frowned down upon 
our little tent from the west, 
while a rushing torrent of a 
stream kept up an endless 
roar by our doorstep. 

Looking up this vociferous 
torrent, we could see a group 
of very high and very rough 
snow-covered peaks, gath- 
ered as though they had their 
heads together in council on 
some ponderous subject. 

“There,” said Hap, point- 
ing into these peaks, “is ff 
where you'll get your moun- 
tain sheep and perhaps a 
goat or so, if you keep 
going long enough. Those 
mountains are the Snow Cloud Peaks.” 

I looked and claimed they were well 
named, and their rough inpenetrable ap- 
pearance vouchsafed their being a likely 
range for sheep and goats. 





tT first day we took a sort of scout- 
ing trip. Got onto a very high back- 
bone along which we climbed and toiled 
all day. Saw some good sign of deer, 
sheep, goat and where one bear had been 
working very recently. Got caught in 
several snow squalls of varying violence, 
and finally landed in camp that evening 
very tired and without sighting any 
game. Then we decided on the course 
for our main hike. Loading our packs, 
we hit for the big, white peaks the next 
morning. We puffed and toiled under 
the weight of our packs over stretches of 
heart-breaking slide rock, jagged back- 
bones of ridges and slippery drifts, until 
we finally reached a slide that led to the 
crest of the main divide leading to the 
big peaks. Beyond this slide was a se- 
ries of cliffs and benches that were im- 
passable. It was a case of the slide or 
nothing, so for the slide we went; step- 
ping up about two feet to lunge and then 
scramble for holds, sliding back to a gain 
of six inches or so in the yielding, grind- 
ing rocks, or perhaps losing ground and 
starting to regain it against 


+} “The old, 





30-30 had brought down the bacon once more”’ 


and no telling where they would round 
up or stop. 

Climbing to the nearest point of any 
vantage we used the glasses for all they 
were worth, but no further trace of the 
frightened ten. We worked on up to the 
backbone and there selected a camp for 
the night in a small basin scooped out of 
the big, rough ridge, and surrounded by 
a few scrawny pinion pines. Leaving our 
packs here we took a sort of reconnoiter- 
ing march to a rocky point above us, but 
got no satisfaction, only the knowledge 
that we had a rocky, extremely rough 
day’s climb ahead of us for the morrow. 
Then we beat it back to our camp site, 
fixed up our lean-to, built our fire in front 
of it, and soon had snow enough melted 
for coffee, soup and the rest of our 
skimped meal. 


HE next morning found us scruti- 

nizing the country again from our 
little lookout point, but nothing stirring. 
Then breakfast, and we were grinding 
along again under our weighty packs. 
The sun came yp and its warmth was 
welcome, and the dazzling highlight and 
shadow effects on those crystal-like peaks 
made us almost hold our breaths. They 
looked like fairy palaces, in their blinding, 
shimmering magnitudes. Their sides ap- 





the slipping odds. It was 
heart-breaking to say the 
least. 

Of a sudden—clatter by 
clatter came a regular ava- 
lanche of this loose forma- 
tion from above us and we 
straightened from our hand 
and foot toiling in time to 
see a ewe and two lambs dis- 
appear into a clump of trees 
on a bench above us. How 
many more there were in the 
flock was merely a guess un- 
til we had gained the bench 
and trailed them to a patch 
of snow. where we counted 
their individual tracks. 

“Ten of ’em, mostly ewes 
and lambs,” was the infor- 
mation passed to us from 
“Hap.” And as none of the 
tracks were much for size, 
the assertion stood as au- 
thentic. The tracks told us 
plainly, also, that the entire 
band was in full flight when 
crossing that patch of snow, 
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“The bear proved to be a beautifully furred 2-year old” 


peared too glassy for any- 
thing but flies and I aban- 
doned the idea’ of our scaling 
them, sheep or no sheep. 

In a cut or pass (I hesitate 
at the word pass, as this was 
all but impassable) between 
our lookout point and the 
first crystal-like dome of 
White Cloud we struck the 
trail of our little band of 
mountain sheep. Evidently, 
they had abandoned the idea 
of scaling this peak also, and 
had gone down over a series 
of slides and pinnacles into a 
huge, lake-spangled basin. 
The old tales of sheep taking 
to high ground when fright- 
ened was out of the question 
here. I declared then, and 
still contend, that Old Snowy 
Cloud is irreproachable from 
that side. The sheep had no 
notion of taking advantage 
of its towering height, and 
here our own ideas ran par- 
f allel with theirs. Their 
tracks here showed plainly that they had 
slowed down from their first stampede 
and were meandering at a slower gait, but 
headed for other parts, with a purpose. 

We scanned the basin, with the binocu- 
lars, for some tine but saw nothing of 
them. This did not -liminate the sheep 
from the basin by any means, for there 
was plenty of room in the irregular 
benches and thickets of the big hollow to 
hide away several bands of sheep of the 
size of our little flock. 

After as cautious a descent as was pos- 
sible down that slide, where we slipped, 
slid and rolled amid clattering of rocks 
that proclaimed our approach like a brass 
band, we finally landed in this great ampi- 
theater and spread out to search its every 
nook and corner for our sheep or signs 
of their movements or exit from this sta- 
dium. Completing our courses through 
the benches of the basin, we finally met 
on the shores of the large lake, discussed 
the situation and ate our lunch. 

The sheep had spread out and fed 
throughout the basin, and then had 
headed for a pass on the opposite side 
that led into the East Fork Country. 
After lunch, we took up the trail again 
and followed it into the pass, but in- 
stead of dropping down on the other side 
of this cut in the big crescent towering 
above the basin, they had 
bucked a_ deep, hanging 
snowdrift and gone up onto 
a bald, white dome like a 
huge calk on this heel of the 
mammoth horseshoe. So 
after them we went, follow- 
ing the trail they had broken, 
over the wind-swept dome, 
down onto the circular rim 
of this huge shoe. And there 
the trail led down a chimney 
into another basin of lakes, 
at the head of a branch of 
the East Fork. Down we 
went, also, after scanning 
this country thoroughly with 
the glasses. And I don’t, for 
the life of me, see how any 
living animal, without the 
use of fingers and hands, 
ever made that almost per- 
pendicular ascent over that 
bald dome and that equally 
as steep descent down over 
the rough, jagged going in 
that cut or chimney; but they 
sure got there, and circling 
the larger lake, in the basin, 
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A Big Game Camp in the Snow Cloud Peaks 


headed for a snow-filled pass leading-— 
God knows where. We never found out, 
excepting from later inquiry and maps. 


WE struck an old prospector’s de- 
serted cabin and mine at the foot 
of the chimney down which we had de- 
scended and after circling the basin, say- 
ing several things about where those 
sheep could go and where we would see 
them before we would follow them an- 
other foot, returned to the cabin and 
there spent the night in the shelter of 
its musty walls and roof. The cabin 
wasn’t much for looks or beauty, but beat 
our lean-to and we were glad to be able 
to use that extra cloth as bedding, so we 
spent a very good night, as back packing 
nights go. 

The next day, instead of back tracking 
up over the perpendicular rim of that 
horseshoe, we took an old trail leading 
down out of this basin from the cabin 
and prospects, followed it about two 
miles, and then swung through a pass into 
a fork of Big Boulder Creek. 
From here we climbed to the long, 
barren-looking top of Railroad 
Ridge. This great windswept area 
looked like the wintering quarters 
of some drover’s flocks. It was a 
regular winter feeding ground for 
the sheep ranging in that section. 
The ridge, although having a bar- 
ren appearance, was covered with 
a short ground moss that afforded 
the sheep enough forage to tide 
them over till the snow was off 
better ranges. 

Wishing I could draw a bead 
on the biggest old ram that ever 
fed from that long, rolling divide, 
I trudged on over this compara- 
tively easy going. 

As the afternoon wore away we 
dropped down on the west side of 





a ridge to our right, while Hap and I 
skirted the lower country. We had gone 
but a short distance in this manner when 
Billy opened up above us with a fusillade, 
and in a jiffy we saw a yearling “knot 
head” crossing a ravine about a quarter 
of a mile above us. Billy had sure put 
the fear of his maker into the little run- 
ning streak, and he was doing his utmost 
to put as much distance between himself 
and Billy as was possible. He sure was 
going some. 

After the bombardment we finally got 
hold of Billy, and he was on the trail of 
the bunch, so he and Hap took in aftet 
them, while I struck off on a tangent 
over the divide that led into the head 
of Warm Spring Creek. I had experi- 
enced enough trailing on our sheep hunt 
to last me for some time to come. 

Just before I topped the divide I struck 
the tracks of two big deer; followed them 
as far as I dared and then turned back 
for camp. I was hiking back along down 
the ridge Billy had jumped his band on, 








the ridge to the Livingston Mines, 
intending to spend the night in the 
cabin there; found it locked, and 
pushed on over the hard, slippery 
snowbanks, along the western sides of 
Old Railroad Ridge, to the basin where 
we had first tracked our sheep, and there 
we rigged up in the cabin at the Fisher 
Mine for the night, expressing ourselves 
freely as to what we thought of a man 
who would padlock and chain the door 
of a cabin in such a wilderness as that. 


y ian scouting around the basin the 
next morning, hoping against hope 
that a few stray bighorns might have 
dropped in during the night, we gathered 
up our dunnage and filed out, down Slate 
Creek for lower country and camp. And 
take it from me, she was a welcome little 
old camp that night, for great snow clouds 
were floating around, threatening to let 
go a blanket of white most any time. 
She made good her promise that night, 
too, and we were more than glad to be 
back in our little old rag house, warming 
our shins by “Little Davey” (the tele- 
scope stove). 

When the snow had stopped the next 
forenoon we decided to take a whirl at 
Last Chance Creek for a deer. Our 
quarter from the buck I had killed over 
by Petit Lake had begun to run down 
close to the shank, so it looked like an- 
other deer or a ground hog case. And 
it was Last Chance for it. 

After wandering through a labyrinth of 
quaking asp and firs, Billy took up along 


“Glad to be back in our little old rag house” 


when a nice doe bounded out in front of 
me. She made about half a dozen 
bounds, crumpled up and rolled down the 
steep hillside into a ravine. The old 30- 
30 had brought down the bacon once 
more. 


FIGURED this had been one of the 

bunch Billy had bombarded, splitting 
it from the main band, and it had circled 
back to the old stamping grounds looking 
for the rest of the bunch. She was about 
a two-year-old and a fine piece of meat. 

I dressed her out, loaded her on my 
back, shot pouch fashion, and hit for 
camp. I was within about a mile and a 
half or two miles from camp when it 
began getting pretty dark, but I plugged 
on to reach the main trail before it got 
too dark to travel well. I finally struck 
the trail and got to within about a half 
a mile of camp with my deer, and here I 
hung her on a quaking asp for the night. 
The trail from this point to camp was full 
of round cobblestones from the size of 
an egg to the size of a hat, and I was 
afraid to risk spraining an ankle on 
these in the dark, under the added weight 
of the doe. 

The boys were relieved, to say- the least, 
when I got in with the liver and heart. 
We were assured of meat galore for the 
rest of our stay in this camp, and that 
feeling of unrest was dispelled by my 
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showing up at the eleventh hour. No 
matter how well versed in the ways of 
woodcraft one’s pals may be on such a 
trip and in such a country, his being a 
few hours behind the darkness always 
settles the feeling of uneasy uncertainty 
over those assembled around the evening 
fire, and it was this feeling that slipped 
from the other two fellows as I broke 
into camp. 

Hap and I went after the deer the next 
morning, while Billy concocted the break- 
fast. Then Hap got the idea that a deer 
would be a valuable asset to his larder at 
Robinson Bar, so he and Billy took a 
second whirl at Last Chance, while I 
made one more stab into the sheep coun- 
try. I spent a rough day in the country 
we had tried out the first day, but no 
sight of any sheep. 

On my way in I picked up Billy, who 
had sighted a nanny and her kid in the 
rough benches at the head of Last Chance 
and had made a fruitless stalk on the 
world-wise old bird and her trusting off- 
spring. He had not seen Hap 
since about noon. 

As we swung along down the 
trail, jabbering our day’s experi- 
ences, we heard Hap “Wo-hoo” 
from the side hill above us. 

“Come on down!” we answered, 
and the rolling rocks and snap- 
ping brush announced the accept- 
ing of invitation. In answer to 
our query, “What luck?” he 
shouted the information, “Killed 
a bear!” And we took his 
word for it. He was bloody as 
a butcher and certainly looked 
as though he had killed some- 


thing. 

“Good for you!” we con- 
gratulated, and then hit for 
camp, while he told us of 
his day’s adventures, most of 
which dated from the _ time 


he had “plugged as fine a little 
black bear as ever grew in those 
parts.” 


A* D that evening sheep, the main ob- 
ject of this trip, were hardly 
brought into the conversations, as we all 
discussed Hap’s scoop of the trip, and 
laid our plans to get this prize into camp 
the next day. 

The bear proved to be a beautifully 
furred, black two-year-old and as fat as 
a butter ball. It took us the better part 
of the day to disrobe and dress out the 
little fellow afid get him into camp. 
if you had dropped in on us that evening 
you would have sworn to eating as fine a 
pork roast as you ever threw a lip over; 
but you might have thought it.a bit coarse 
grained for a corn-fed porker had you 
been a bit fastidious in your eats. 

We agreed to break camp the next day 
and call that good enough for one little 
camp. 

“How about your bighorn?” queried 
the boys. 

“Oh, forget the big horns. I have a 
good specimen of a ewe and a small ram, 
but would like to hook a regular old six- 
teen-inch boy if possible, but so far I 
have met with luck enough for one trip. 
We'll get that big fellow some time later. 
Then.I’ll have something to come back in 
here for.” 

And so we waved farewell to those 
beautiful white sugar loaves the next 
morning and pulled out. 








CONCLUDING THIS SERIES: 


“A Little Lady in a Big Game Country” coming in December, a fascinating story of how “Pal” made good on mountain goat 
and filled her license, mountaineering like a man and braving the dangers of glacier and precipice with the best of them. 





























PART III 
Camp in the San Felipe Desert—Moun- 


tains of the Desert—The Three 
Wells—The Shifting Sands—Track- 
ing an Old Buck Antelope—Desert 
Mule Deer and a Successful Stalk— 
Characteristics, Habits and Distri- 
bution of the Prong-horned Antelope 
—Liver-eating Johnson—Stalking a 
Band of Nine Antelope 


ee E were camped in the very 
heart of the San Felipe Des- 
ert. To the south, twenty 


miles of flat, level land lay 
shimmering beneath the sun. To the 
northwest stretched away another twenty 
miles, unbroken, silent, palpitating. In 
width it varied from a dozen to a score 
of miles. This was, indeed, the real, the 
typical desert. 

Each sea of desert has its landmarks, 
or, to be more specific, its range or ranges 
of mountains, sometimes on one side, 
again they may be on all sides. They are 
just as much a part of the desert as the 
desert itself. 

To the west, uprising bare and bony 
looking, their pinnacles shining like spear 
points against the sky, loomed the saw- 
toothed range of the Tinaja Sierras. In 
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SYNOPSIS 
In this series Dan Singer goes into the . By 
desert of Lower California to hunt the ™ 
With the sole exception 
lacier bear, this completes 
Mr. Singer’s list of American big game, 
all the other species of which have falien 
to his rifle. The previous chapters have J. 
been chiefly devoted to incidents of the 
long trek southward through the desert 
and the wild-fowl and quail shooting en- 
joyed on the trip. 
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this range there are several water-holes, 
or tinajas, hence its name. It was in this 
range we intended to hunt sheep after 
trying conclusions here with the antelope 
and deer. To the east, the Pinto Sierras, 
rugged, bare-faced and dark hued, lift 
their naked shoulders high above the floor 
of the desert. To the south these two 
ranges meet, or nearly meet, with only a 
narrow pass between, through which one 
may travel. The pass is called the Arroyo 
Grande. To the northeast lay the wide ex- 
panse of dry lake bottom, the Laguna 
Salada, over which we had journeyed the 
day previous. 

Our camp was within a few hundred 
yards of three wells, which had long since 
been dug in the desert. They are known 
as the Tres Posos. The water—after 
Jack had dug out the two smaller—was 
not nearly so bad as its color might lead 
one to believe. There is always left at 
these wells a spade and bucket, so that 
the weary traveler may slake his thirst 
and that of his faithful burros. It ap- 
pears that six or eight feet beneath the 
parched and baked soil there is a subter- 
ranean flow of water. 

A short distance from camp were sev- 
eral acres of galleta grass, a Spanish 
word and pronounced guy-a’-ta. On this 
grass a species of bunch-grass, the stock 
kept fat and contented. For a camp in 
the midst of the desert, or any place for 
the matter of that the natural surround- 
ings gave to us all any camp requires— 
shade, fuel, water, and food for fhe stock, 
with game running around loose—for we 
had already seen “tracks.” 


At an early hour of the morning the 
Captain and I rode out of camp and 
headed east toward the Pinto range. The 
Captain rode a long-eared, wise old mule 
that bore him along over the sandy floor 
of the desert with an easy fox-trot that 
would try most animals to keep up with. 
I also rode a good mount, a sorrel horse 
with a gait that matched the mule’s. He 
was of good size, good color, good tem- 
per, and had more “horse sense” than any 
horse I ever chummed with; we grew to 
be warm friends, old Pete and I. More 
than once on thirsty days, I shared water- 
melon and dishpans of water with Pete. 
Sometimes I suspected Pete had a little 
colored blood, he got to be such a water- 
melon fiend. 

For a league or two we traversed a 
span of low lomas, or sort of flattened- 
out, slightly undulating sand dunes. The 
grease wood bush was the only growth 
this sandy soil appeared capable of sup- 
porting. Kangaroo rat burrows and coyote 
tracks were the only evidences of life. 


_ Ordinarily mere sand holds little that 
is interesting, but here on the desert it 
works strange miracles, has for ages, and 
will for ages to come. Never fixed or 
permanent, the sands are always on the 
move, slowly they gather, drift and shift 
as the caprice of nature dictates. The 
desert winds by night and day, whether 
a ruthless blow or the merest breath, keep 
the sands ever wandering, swirling, wear- 
ing down or building up—but always 
shifting and changing. 

A mile or two from the Pinto range 
the Captain and I turned south and rode 
along parallel to the range. Here the 
desert flattened out and the ground was 
much firmer ; also the plant life was much 
more plentiful and diversified. Our idea 
on the first day of our hunt was to 
size up the country to the south of our 
camp as to antelope and deer, and the 
following day to make a detour to the 
north and investigate. 


HORTLY we came upon the fresh 

track of a large buck antelope, which 
we at once proceeded to follow. It took 
us west again, zigzagging across the 
desert. We followed watchfully and rap- 
idly, as the old buck was evidently mov- 
ing along at a rapid walk, only stopping 
occasionally for a nibble. 

We hoped to sight the marker of the 
large tracks far enough ahead to permit 
us to dismount and make a good old-time 
stalk Indian style. Just here, if you 
please, I would like to whisper a word: 
Antelope have brains, backed by a rest- 
less alertness, which is very apt to make 
even the old hunter think he has for- 
gotten all he ever knew about hunting. 
You catch the idea when I say that, he 
who answers to the description of a buck 
antelope also answers the definition elu- 
siveness. No cobwebs ever dim those big 
black eyes of his—as big as an elephant’s 
—or the faintest sound ever fail to regis- 
ter on his quick ear—nor the slightest 
taint in the air pass unnoticed. No won- 
der they love the big open wastes, for on 
their trim little broomstick-like legs they 
rely for safety—and how they can scoot! 

By noon we had crossed the desert 
again to the west, and the tracks led us 
down a “dry wash.” Along this wide, 
sandy path the imprints showed that the 
old buck was no longer walking, but had 
“taken to his heels.” 


T3 NE of those wise old fellows,” said 

the Captain, “guess he got scared 

of his own shadow.” At any rate, we 
never caught sight of him. 

It was now high-noon and a grand old 

ironwood tree near by offered too good 
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We now centered our 





a place to noon to pass up. 


Sardines, bread, chocolate ~ re*. 


and raitins with a full can- . ee 


teen under the shade of the 
old ironwood tree. Lunch 
over I rolled and lit a ciga- 
rette, then, to voice my con- 
tentment, I said to the Cap- 
tain: “I’ve just bought the 
entire world!” 

The Captain blew out a 
long whiff of smoke. “After 
you have bagged one of 
those scary old bucks I'll 
throw in a couple of plan- 
ets to boot,” he bantered. 

Before we left, the Cap- 
tain climbed high up in the 
tree to sweep the country 
round about with the 
glasses. Always when we 
found a point of vantage 
in the desert the Captain 
took advantage of the ele- 
vation to scan the surround- 
ings. On this occasion noth- 
ing seemed astir out there 
on the wide plain, nothing 
save the unceasing shimmer and dance of 
the heat waves. During the afternoon 
we came upon the old tracks of four or 
five bands of antelopes that showed there 
were ten or a dozen animals in each band. 
The first day’s hunt drew to a close with- 
out sighting any game, but we were en- 
couraged with the prospects. 


ITH the next dawning arose a 

brisk breeze from out the north. 
This was much to our advantage, as we 
could hunt upwind and in a direction we 
most desired. At an early hour the Cap- 
tain and myself left camp and rode 
watchfully upwind to the north. By nine 
o’clock we had entered a particularly 
likely looking section of the desert, where 
plant life and feed were plentiful. Sud- 
denly the Captain’s keen eye caught sight 
of something far up the desert and from 
his saddle brought the glasses into play. 
After a minute’s inspection the Captain 
whispered, “Looks like a buck mule deer 
feeding on that Palo Verde.” Looking 
through the glasses I could make out an 
animal browsing upon the branches of a 
tree, but I could not discern whether it 
was a buck or a doe, though it was plain 
it was a deer and not an antelope. 

The tree under which fresh meat for 
camp seemed to lurk was about four hun- 
dred yards distant. The Captain and I 
exchanged a quick glance and a nod that 
was the unmistakable sign for action, 
swift and silent. We slid to the ground, 
tied our mounts, re- 
moved the canteens and 
bared the old Mauser 
from its leather coat. 
The stalk was on; only 
a deer, yes, but even so, 
all the old-time thrill of 
the chase comes back 
with a buck in sight, 
especially when there is 
no meat in camp. 

The wind had in- 
creased in force to near 
half a gale, and blew 
straight from the deer to 
us, making the stalk ap- 
parently an easy one. 
The bushes and cacti 
were waving their arms 
and bowing to the 
breeze; the distance was 
less than two hundred 
yards now. Then, if you 
please, fate, action and 
miracle all jumped into 





Getting Water at Tres Posos 


play. Out from behind the Palo Verde 
walked a fine antlered buck, then stood, 
head raised aloof, there in the naked 
sunlight. Instantly came the miracle— 
before I could line up my sights: Nearby 
a long stem, stark and dead, bending 
to the breeze, snapped with a pistol- 
like report. The buck wheeled with the 
report and leaped into flight. Came 
then another report, louder this time; it 
was the Mauser now that splintered the 
air. Though the first report was a sig- 
nal for action, the second bade it cease, 
for I had bagged a fine old buck. 


E was a big nine-pointer and would 

weigh, as nearly as I could judge, 
about 250 pounds. The desert mule deer 
cannot be classified as a separate species, 
but merely as a sub-species or form of the 
mule deer of the North. I could see but 
little if any difference from the mule deer 
I had killed in the Rockies. The desert 
mule deer appear to differ a little in color 
from their more northern kin, in that the 
desert mule deer are of a little warmer 
hue, or deeper sandy grey. The buck’s 
antlers were twice bifurcated with one 
brow point, making the nine points. The 
tail, as in all mule deer, was short, round- 
ish, white, terminating with a tuft of 
long black hairs; hoofs black and a white 
section opposite and below the tail. We 
packed the head and all the meat back 
to camp, What we did not eat we salted 
down and took back to Calexico. 


thoughts and conversation 
on antelope. This interest- 
ing animal, possibly the next 
of our big game to become 
extinct, gets into print less 
often than most of the 
other species of our fauna. 
It would not seem amiss, 
therefore, to cite a few 
facts from notes I have 
made from time to time, 
about this fleet rover of the 
big open spaces. 


na HE Prong Horned An- 
telope, classified under 
the name of Antilocapra 
Americana, belongs to the 
order of Ruminantia that 
are distinguished by the two 
following characteristics: 
They have no incisors in the 
upper jaw and they remasti- 
cate their food. 

The antelope, or prong 
buck, as it is sometimes 
called, occupies a unique 
position, insomuch as they are the only 
animals wearing horns that shed them, or 
rather the horn sheathes, each year and 
new ones are grown. All animals wear- 
ing antlers—the deer, caribou, elk and 
moose—drop their antlers every year and 
grow new ones, but the horned animals, 
such as sheep, goat, buffalo and musk-ox, 
have permanent horns in both sexes and 
never shed them. The antelope, there- 
fore, is the exception, and each year the 
sheathes, which cover a bony core, become 
loose and drop off. By the tine of the 
rut new sheathes have formed and the 
bucks are then prepared to fight among 
themselves. 

Again we find an exception in this ani- 
mal that makes it different from all 
others. It is the only animal possessing 
a hollow horn which bears a prong or 
bifurcation. According to Roland Ward’s 
record of big game, the greatest length 
of horn recorded is 1534 inches. Ernest 
Thompson Seton in his “Life Histories 
of Northern Animals,” states: “The long- 
est pair I can find on record (I have not 
seen them) are in the possession of E. S. 
Dodge, of Arcadia Ranch, Arizona, who 
shot the creature near Oracle, Arizona, 
October 22, 1897. Length of left horn, 
17%; length of right horn, 17%.” Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, in his book on 
natural history, states: “Anything over 
12 inches is large.” 

In size the antelope is a little smaller 
than the larger varieties of the Virginia 
deer. The face is oddly 
marked with brownish 
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black and white. The 
mucous membrane is 
very black. Top and 
sides of neck, also back 
and upper half of side, 
are russet yellow. Be- 
low this pure white, ex- 
cept two or three bands 
of russet beneath the 
neck. 

There is a large white 
patch on the rump and 
when the animal be- 
comes excited the white 
hairs of this patch stand 
erect. This appears to 
be their signal of alarm 
and makes them at once 
very conspicuous, as they 
go bounding off with 
their white signal flash- 
ing in the brilliant sun- 
light. When this occurs 
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the hunter may as well look for another 
band, as they will prove too alert to allow 
any strange object to steal up within rea- 
sonable rifle range that day; at least this 
was my experience. The hai- of the coat 
is coarse“and brittle, the long hairs. are 
tubular. The hair on the back of the 
neck is also very long, giving the appear- 
ance of a short mane. 


HE pronghorn is confined to the 

temperate regions of North America, 
from Mexico to 54 degrees north latitude. 
Their ranks have been diminished to only 
a few scattering bands, 


Field and Stream 


opinion, and others may of course differ. 

Perhaps the most interesting character- 
istic of the pronghorn are its eyes. Its 
vision is the keenest of any animal on 
our continent, and equal, I think, to that 
on any other. The giraffe, on account of 
advantage in height, may enjoy a wider 
scope, but I think the pronghorn at the 
same elevation would prove his equal. 
The eye is all black or so nearly black it 
is impossible to distinguish the pupil. It 
is larger than that of any other animal 
its size—even larger than that of the ox. 

In an article on antelope, Arthur W. 


at him thro’ that ’ere glass to make out 
whether he’s a rock or a goat, he’s a 
countin’ your cartridges and fixings, and 
makin’ up his mind which way he’ll scoot 
when you disappear in the draw for to 
sneak on him—and don’t you forget it.’” 

Dear reader, pardon me for adding: 
And don’t you forget it, either! 


ye will picture, please, the Captain 
, and me for the next few days ran- 
ging the desert far and wide. From early 
morn till the fiery sun burned low and 
dusk stalked on, we stolidly roamed the 

desert searching, watch- 
| ing, for the ambition of 





and unless rigidly pro- | 
tected they are in dan- 
ger of being numbered 
among the many other 
wild species which have 
disappeared with the 
advance of civilization. 
In the early days they 
roamed the great plains 
of the West in count- 
less thousands, and it 
has been estimated that 
they equaled the buf- 
falo in numbers. They 
were never found east 
of the Missippi, but to 
the west of this river 
they were abundant in 
nearly all the open 
plains country. Ante- 
lope shun all sections 
of thick cover and are 
contented only on the 
wide free sweep of the 
naked plains. In their 
wondefful vision and 
fleetness do they place 
their trust, never mak- 
ing any attempt to con- 
ceal themselves. All 
they apparently desire 
is to keep any strange 
object in sight and at 
a safe distance. They 
are the swiftest quad- 
rupeds on our conti- 
nent, but cannot main- 
tain their top gait for a 
reat length of time. 

he females usually 
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A Fine Nine-Point Desert Mule Deer 


have two kids in the spring, which are "Du Bray says: “Liver-eating Johnson, 


full grown at the age of three. The does, 
when full grown, have a short horn or 
knob. 

The antelope is pre-eminently gre- 
garious; he prefers to graze rather than 
browse, though he occasionally does both. 
In the old days their food was principal- 
ly the bunch grass and rich buffalo grass. 
In the desert it is my belief that they go 
for months without slaking their thirst 
with water. It would seem, therefore, 
that they must obtain sufficient moisture 
from the shrubs and various growths to 
sustain them. 

I found them to be exceptionally timid, 
nervous animals, nearly always on the 
move. Even when not disturbed a band 
will keep on walking at a fast gait, only 
stopping occasionally for a nibble, so that 
in tracking one must necessarily travel 
fast or the quarry may not be caught up 
with. I have seen much in print about 
the unusual curiosity of antelope. It is 
said that by waving a little red flag their 
curiosity may be so aroused as to induce 
them to approach within easy rifle range. 
This I have never tried myself. I do 
know, however, that their flesh is most 
delicious, the meat is very tender, fine 
grained and of a dark color. I have 
tasted the meat of nearly all our big game 
and I prefer antelope, with elk as second 
choice. But this is only my personal 


guide, scout, hunter and trapper, prairie- 
man, Indian-fighter, thoroughly educated 
and equipped frontiersman at every point, 
graduate at the head of his class in 
prairie law—withal, a long-headed, cool 
_and calculating man—once said me while 
hunting: ‘What a iive antelope don’t see 
between dawn and dark isn’t visible from 
his standpoint ; and while you’re a-gawkin’ 





Liver-Eating Johnson, Famous 
Plainsman and Indian Fighter 





| our trip—just one old 
| buck antelope. 

One midafternoon 
when every mundane 
creature seemed to 
have sought a retreat 
or shelter from the 
stab of the pitiless sun, 
the Captain and I were 
slowly riding over the 
desert, several leagues 
to the south of our 
camp. Suddenly, about 
four hundred yards 
distant, I spotted a 
band of nine antelope. 
in short time we had 
dismounted and, in 
a stooping position, 
moved rapidly forward 
at a trot. A few min- 
utes later we slowed to 
a stealthy walk and 
hugged the ground 
closer. Behind a large 
greasewood bush the 
Captain stopped and 
with the glasses cau- 
tiously looked over the 
top. Surely that old 
buck we were looking 
for must be there, I 
told myself. 

“What do you see?” 
I whispered finally. 

“A fine bunch of an- 
telope; about nine of 
them.” 

“What is the idea of 
talking so loud?” I inquired. 

“It would seem,” said the Captain, 
“while we were executing that clever 
sneak on them, they were exercising their 
legs a little. Just at present they are 
walking slowly along the naked foothills 
of the Pinto Range, a little over a half 
mile away, and I thought I saw one smile 
a little just now,” the Captain jested, to 
cheer the situation. 

We thought by keeping out of sight and 
waiting a half hour they might forget all 
about us. After a long wait we tried two 
more carefully planned stalks, but if you 
will permit me to’ use the expression, 
those antelopes had our number. Try as 
we would, they always out-guessed us 
with just a little more finesse. 


(To be concluded) 








FORECAST OF NEXT CHAPTER 


Stalking a herd of seven Prong Horn 
Antelope (in which the big buck ante- 
lope of the trip is taken)—The Cacti of 
the Desert and their usefulness—Camp 
in the Sheep Country—Stalking the big 
ram of the Lava Steeps—Facts about 
Ovis Canadensis Cremnobates, the des- 
ert sheep—The Humming Bird tinaja— 
Conclusion. 
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Doc and Joan in an Ampersand Windfall 


morning we soon made the run 

to the end of the lake, where a 
team will take you to where the Raquette 
is navigable. You can also branch’ off at 
Forked Lake and make a detour here via 
the Tupper Lakes, but,as it involved a two- 
mile carry through the brush over a blazed 
trail, we passed it up. The old settler 
with his team soon delivered us into the 
Raquette again, and, as it was swift and 
rocky, I put Joan the Intrepid in the bow. 
Between us is a perfect understanding, 
so that words are ummecessary as to 
which side of a given boulder to head 
the canoe, and never yet have I seen her 
even scared, let alone panic-stricken, no 
matter whether the danger be wild beast 
or wild water. We were told that the 
flies were awful on the Raquette, but 
found them not so bad, nor was that 
beautiful stream hard to negotiate, so that 
in due time we reached Buttermilk Falls, 
where the river drops a hundred feet, 
and a long one and one-half mile carry 
began. In taking this it is well to end 
at the second prong leading down to the 
river. Most canoeists take the first, which 
you will recognize by a high cleared 
field on the right of the road, but an 
eighth of a mile beyond this is the second 
prong, which leads you to a delicious 
camp site situated on a high table far 
above the river. A grove of big pines 
keeps this spot clear of underbrush, and 
the oak chips of a large boat once built 
here furnishes an abundance of fire- 
wood. 

Here we camped, with the sun setting 
behind the tall mountains round about. 
I fished the waters, as they looked bassy, 
for there was many a bank of pickerel 
weed—but never a strike. We put away 
the tackle, discouraged, and next morn- 
ing pushed down Long Lake to the village 
of that name, where we grubbed up. 
That afternoon the wind got up so strong 
that we were finally driven ashore at a 
tiny beach under the lee of Mt. Kemp- 
shall, opposite Camp Islands. Here we 
put in at about three o’clock and put up 
the tent to take a swim. As we might 
fare farther and do worse on camp sites, 


UR camp at Forked Lake that 
night was peaceful, and in the 
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we finally made it our night’s camp. | It 
was a wild, lonely spot, free of flies, with 
naught but buck tracks on the sand, and 
twice during the night wild cats shrieked 
at us from the swamp at our rear, and 
once a bear grunted, but Joan in her tent 
cot gave no sign of being perturbed; in 
fact she mentioned these details as a mat- 
ter of course next day. 


Ts next morning we\started early, 
and, helped by the protecting bulk of 
Buck Mountain opposite, we ran the rest 
of Long Lake without becoming wind- 
bound and were soon in the Raquette 
River again. Followed a morning of 
sheer beauty. The river was placid and 
easy to negotiate; deer came down to 
drink; wild animals were to be seen at 
every bend. I tried fishing, but soon 


ran into a sign saying that some rich 
man owned the whole damn river and 
you were to leave his fish alone! By 
noon we made Raquette Falls and did 
the carry in an hour or so, and here we 
ran into the first sign of real fishing. 
A party had just come up the river and 
had a nice bass of some three pounds 
weight and two large pike, caught that 
afternoon in an hour’s fishing. We rigged 
up as soon as we got under way and 
presently had two bass, taken trolling 
with a single spoon. Made Axton, the 
Deserted Village, by sundown: a deso- 
late spot, the best camp site being under 
a pair of pines up on a high, grassy hill. 

Next day we started up Stony Brook, 
interesting because of several beaver 
dams, over which the canoe was to be 
hauled. Here these same beaver played 
a scurvy trick on us. The map shows 
both Stony Brook and Ampersand flow- 
ing into Stony Pond: the beaver have 
dammed Ampersand into Stony at one of 
its bends and before you know it you are 
going up Ampersand. It leads in for 
four miles back of Stony Brook Moun- 
tains, and gets you nowhere, but we did 
not grudge the day lost on it, for here 
Emerson, Lowell and Agassiz once 
camped in 1857, and made the pages of 
literature resound with the beauties of 
Ampersand. Clear as crystal, it winds 
up through rocky defiles grown high with 
spruce: and balsam, now a calm dead- 
water, now a rushing rapids, every so 
often a beaver dam or a great windfall 
of down trees to make it interesting. It 
is the far-famed Edmundsklamm and the 
Ober-Schluese of the Bohemian Switzer- 
land rolled into one—for sheer beauty 
one of the loveliest spots in the whole 
Adirondacks. Finally Ampersand be- 
comes a mere wading proposition, pulling 
and hauling the canoe by a tow rope, 
and at about two o'clock we began to 
realize that somehow we must have got 
up Ampersand instead of Stony brook, 
as the map shows the pond but a mile 
up the brook and we had done at least 
four. So we started back, and, at the 
last beaver dam, the mystery was cleared, 
for a straight cutoff took us direct back 
into Stony. Beware of straight cutoffs! 














Starting the Portage at Raquette Falls 


Nature never makes them, as I ought 
to have known when we left the sinu- 
osities of Stony to go up it that morning. 
In half an hour more we were in Stony 
Brook pond and had camped on the high 
bank at its farther side. 


one there at sunrise through Second 
Stony pond and over the carry to Up- 
per Saranac was but a morning’s work 
and by noon we had carried past Saranac 
Club and out into Middle Saranac. Quite 
a sea was or it, and Joan went 
to the bow. Four miles we shot 
across the lake before a smother 
of storm. The Doc was more 
than uneasy; his goat had be- 
come detached and he looked 
anxiously for a lee shore. We 
passed several great sunken 
rocks, with white caps curling 
over them, and at the far end 
was a vast field of pickerel grass 
with the outlet somewhere con- 
cealed therein. And about here 
Joan made the classic remark 
quoted at the beginning of this 
tale, so like that of dauntless 
Joan of five centuries before. 
Whether riding her horse at 
breakneck speed, sailing a boat 





Field and Stream 


Saranac, under tall 
rock cliffs that tow- 
ered far aloft with 
pigmy spruces grow- 
ing out of crevices in 
their sides, and by 
sunset we were out 
of the big marshes 
in, the lower end 
and soon made the 
Narrows. This is all 
State land and good 
camp sites every- 
where. We _ passed 
several, occupied, and 
finally Joan. spied 
a clump of pines on 
a rock point ahead 
where we landed and 
were at last on our 
Isle of Delight—120 
canoe miles from 
Old Forge. Only at 
night did the mos- 
quitoes and punkies bother us, making it 
necessary to cut out the camp-fire and 
take to the tents soon after dusk, but we 
soon settled down to a fine regime as 
follows: Sunrise; bath in the lake; grub, 
painting and writing music, more bath in 
the lake, dinner at four, bass fishing 
around the islands until eight Pp. Mm.; 
bed. Nobody did a stroke of honest 
work. It was delicious. I taught Joan 
skittering with a five-ounce fly rod and 
a single spoon with a three-foot gut 


OON the grub ran out, and we went 

in through the fourteen-mile chain of 
lakes and river to Saranac Lake village. 
Somewhere in a narrow pass of the 
chain a wild man suddenly rose out of 
the bushes and challenged us whether 
by any chance our canoe could be War- 
ren Miller and party. Nicky! ty all 
the Red Gods! He had been waiting for 
us three days at that narrow point, pho- 
tographing and flashlighting beaver by 
night and dozing by day. 

“I’m Exhibit A in these regions,” gur- 
gled Nicky as we went ashore to visit. 
“Every party that passes comes ashore 
here to poke me and see if I am dead 
or alive.” 

He showed us his bathing suit, sewed 
up at the arms, which he pulled over his 
head at night so as to sleep free of flies, 
while a pair of socks protected either 
hand and an extra shirt kept them from 
biting into his back. But the great stunt 
of Nicky’s outfit he now exhibited with 
huge pride—ten tins of canned heat, sol- 
idified alcohol! 

“I’m through with camp-fires and pick- 
ing up sticks!” declared Nicky through 
four days’ growth’ of beard. “It’s too 
much work, and I came up here to rest.” 
Whereat he proceeded to put his system 
to test. Over the alcohol went a diminu- 
tive fry-pan full of steak, and, while 
this was frying a dose of postum went 
into another pan. This went on the 
burner while the steak was being gnawed, 
to the accompaniment of a hunk 
of rye bread which Nicky 








chewed because, as he explained, 
he was too lazy to cut it. 

“Only some more unnecessary 
work,” grunted Nicky cheerfully 
between mouthfuls of steak. “I’ll 
admit that I’m a mere swine 
compared to your standards of 
camping, Miller, but then I sim- 
ply would not have your stand- 
ards, don’t you see”—which is 
ample explanation for any con- 
duct of life, from cannibalism 
to eating blubber! 

At Saranac we wired for Pro- 
fessor Andrews and Arthur 
Loesser, the famous accompan- 
ist of Maud Powell, and, what 








in a smart blow, mountain climb- 
ing, shooting or fishing for 
game fish, Joan is always the 
same—courageous and capable—and it 
was the school of the great outdoors that 
made her so. 

We bore swiftly down into the pick- 
heading into. a. spot where 


erel grass, 
they seemed to be thinning out. Here 
was the outlet—or nowhere, for there 


would be no turning back against that 
sea and wind. Presently we shot into 
the still waters of the Saranac River, 
while the lake roared outside, our hunch 
proving good medicine. 

“We got the Doc’s goat that time, 
” chirped Joan over her shoulder. 

“It just isn’t done—that’s all!” de- 
murred the Great Soul truculently. “I 
wouldn’t have made that traverse for a 
million!” But the peace of the Saranac 
descended upon us; also the black flies 
were gone for good. An hour’s pad- 
dling brought us to the lock where we 
boiled the kettle and then slept for an 
hour. We were waked by two old-timer 
Adirondack natives coming up the lock. 
Typical men of the woods were they, of 
a hale old age but vigorous and with a 
forward stoop to the shoulders that spoke 
get-there in every line. They raised the 
lock with their guide boat in it and we 
emptied it again to let our canoe down. 
Next came a beautiful paddle down the 


On Our Way from the Forked Lake Carry 


leader on it, and together we floated out 
the golden evenings taking bass and pike 
to our heart’s content, while picture after 
picture of mountain and lake melted and 
faded under the sinking sun. The bass 
struck her lure four to my one, but 
when that one did hit my dancing min- 
now he was a big one! and, then, the 
next day after I would be aware that cer- 
tain little violet eyes had been busy watch- 
ing scenic effects 
while a_ sunburned 
forearm was taking 
bass, for on the- easel 
her paint brush 
would spread a gor- 
geous sunset, over 
black and beetling 
Boothbay mountain, 
bold and forbidding 
in his purple shad- 
ows, while an orange 
sky, mirrored by an 
orange lake, set off 
his majestic bulk. 
You can’t paint a 
sunset while the sun 
is making it, but 
Joan’s keen memory 
could put it on her 
canvas next day. 


with a thunderstorm and an un- 
counted census of ice creams 
eaten by Joan, we did not get 
started back until long after dark. 
Nicky and the Doc soon got lost in 
the stumps on Lake Otseetah, and, a big 
windstorm coming up, we headed for a 
light which proved to be the camp of a 
hospitable German from Boston. He and 
his little wife took us in and set before 
us everything from beer to champagne, 
such is the hospitality of all outdoors- 
men. About midnight the storm abated 
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stowed the coffee, the tea, and the 

bacon closely about it, and added 
from the pile before him various other ar- 
ticles more or less necessary to a hunt in 
the Hog Back Range. 

He picked up a largeish box belonging 
to Bill, smelt of it suspiciously, and tossed 
it to one side. “Better leave th’ fruit 
cake, th’ champaigne wine, an’ a few such 
extrys behind ; likewise melodeens, barber- 
chairs, an’ sewin’ machines,” he added 
with fine sarcasm. “You see this here 
pack won’t hold all th’ comforts o’ civi- 
lization, ’sides which I got t’ carry it.” 
Bill and I were young and altogéther 
unacquainted with the autocracy of 
“Turkey” Redmond, hence we quietly sub- 
mitted to the curtailment of our seemingly 
modest supplies. The stuffed prunes and 
brandied peaches—a parting gift from 
Bill’s sister—gave place to beans, sow 
belly, and a miscellany of vulgar pro- 
vender that we felt certain would, under 
no circumstances, ever pass our lips. 

“Th’ buckboard won’t be along for a 
hour yet,” Turkey said, smiling at our 
aggrieved faces, “so if you're set on 
carryin’ that restirant chuck better goozle 
it now. No; I ain’t much on packin’ 
extrys.” He gazed across the bald clear- 
ing with a reminiscent squint. ~“Now, if 
you had a lookin’ glass, a good big one— 
say about five foot high, I ain’t sure it 
wouldn’t be a good thing t’ have along. 
Honest; I ain’t jokin’”; he went on, as 
Bill showed signs of resenting the trend 
of his remarks. “Lookin’ glasses is sure 
good medecine for moose. If you don’t 
believe it I'll have t’ tell you about 
Augustis P. Oldenbrew an’ th’ way he 
got his moose. 

“Augustis is a prince or a dook or 
somethin’ like that, an’ I more’n suspect 
you'd have t’ go t’ Urope to locate him. 
He may be in one o’ them furrin coun- 
tries by this time an’ fightin’ t’ beat th’ 
band. Anyway, he come over here once; 
got his moose—a buster, too, an’ went 
back home to tell ‘em all how easy it was. 


URK placed the flour carefully at 
the bottom of the pack-basket, 





» If he ain’t dead I guess 
\ bes tellin’ ‘em yet; he 
sure was proud o’ that 
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\ 7” moose. 
Ho \ “It was way back in 
« ninety-eight that Ol- 
ASW. denbrew struck th’ 
Dead River country. 
He’d had it all fixed 
months ahead about 
comin’ over to America t¢t’ kill that 
moose. In them days if there was a 


moose anywhere ’tween Dead River an’ 
th’ Canada line old Andy Douglass could 
put his finger or leastways th’ muzzle of 
his rifle on him, an’ Augustis P.’s pa 
picked Douglass out at long range from 
all th’ guides he’d heard about an’ bar- 
gained with him t’ take th’ boy out in 
th’ woods an’ have him kill th’ critter. A 
ordinary size moose wouldn’t do at all, 
mind you. Young Oldenbrew told Andy 
his pa wanted pertick’lar t’ have a large 
one; ‘something,’ he ses, ‘that'll look 
a little bit o’ all right in th’ dinin’ hall at 
home.’ ; 


a7 ei. sir, it just about took th’ 
hull car on th’ narrer gauge t’ bring 
Oldenbrew’s party an’ outfit up to Dead 
River. There was th’ chap Oldenbrew an’ 
a older man, as turned out t’ be a’tutorin’ 
of him in his books, an’ still another feller 
as waited on ’em both. That was th’ be- 
ginnin’, to t’ speak, an’ th’ end was located 
some half mile down th’ track. Th’ in 
between was filled up with hat-boxes, 
medecine chests, bath-tubs, rugs, foldin’ 
chairs, rubber blankets, boxin’ gloves, 
books, a bull dog, th’ lookin’ glass an’ a 
few other things that, for th’ minute, has 
slipped my memory. I remember th’ 
lookin’ glass an’ th’ bath-tub best of all. 

“Old Andy was considerable upset when 
he found what kind of a pack they'd 
landed with, an’ not knowin’ much about 
dooks an’ their habits he undertook t’ 
advise ’em to leave some o’ th’ junk 
behind. 

“*But, my dear feller,’ ses th’ boy Old- 
enbrew, ‘fawncey one’s leavin’ one’s 
bawth! Eh—what! You cawnt be in 
earnest,’ he ses; ‘really, you cawnt, don’t 
you know!’ It was just th’ same thing 
with th’ chair. ‘Why wat rot, Douglass!’ 
Augustis hollers. ‘I couldn’t give up the 
steamer, you know! Th’ gov’nor had it 
made expressly for me; just fawncey 
going without my steamer! I jolly well 
couldn’t, you know!’ 

“Andy tackled first one thing an’ then 
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tother. T’warnt no use, Th’ only thing 
out o’ th’ hull lot he managed t’ make him 
leave was Brutus, th’ bulldog. ‘If you trail 
that there animil along you ain’t goin’ t’ 
git a squirle, let alone a moose,’ Andy told 
him, an’ they agreed t’ drop th’ dog at 
Eustis when we went through. 

“Douglass had figgered from th’ first 
that they was goin’ t’ need three gujdes 
for th’ Oldenbrew party, but when he see 
th’ furniture an’ fixins as went with it he 
hiked up to th’ old man’s an’ asked him 
t’ let me go along, too. I was only a 
kid risin’ eighteen at th’ time, but th’ old 
man held I was wuth th’ usule three dol- 
lars an’ he told me t’ go if I wanted. 

“Mind now, Andy,’ pap ses, ‘Turk’s a 
reg’lar guide at reg’lar pay. If he’s lucky 
enough t’ get a moose for them sports 
an’ they feel like doin’ anything extry 
about it Turk gets whatever’s acomin’.’ 

“Well, we got away from Eustis one 
mornin’ about day, packin’ the chair an’ 
th’ medecine chest, th’ books an’ the bath- 
tub—th’ lookin’ glass—every last thing 
but th’ bulldog on three two-team buck- 
boards, an’ took th’ trail for Little King. 
We left Brutus chained to Denby’s porch, 
with his lower lip stuck out like he hated 
th’ world, an’ old Andy most in special. I 
guess he never had been treated quite so 
bad in all his life before. 

“You boys’ll have a chance ’fore long 
t’ judge what kind o’ goin’ we made of 
it loaded with all that luxurous bric-a- 
brac. I just want t’ say it was bad. 


‘é pV ppdae we limped into Pierce’s 
2 camp at Little King on th’ evenin’ 
0’ th’ second day, an’ Augustis P. took one 
cabin an’ Mr. Blair, th’ tutorin’ chap, an- 
other. Both of ’em crawled into bed th’ 
first thing; they said they wanted a cabin 
each so’s they’d have plenty o’ room t’ 
groan. 

“We're made o’ British oak,’ young 
Oldenbrew ses, ‘but it’ll take some time t’ 
get seasoned.” 

“We stayed along at Pierce’s for three 
or four days, fishing’ some an’ waitin’ for 
th’ bruises an’ tears in that furrin timber 
t’ mend. Then, bright an’ early one 
mornin’ we took th’ trail afoot for Spen- 
cer Lake. 

“No; we didn’t tote all th’ stuff with 
us this time; I’m goin’ t’ tell you. 

“Oldenbrew begun t’ see as he could 
get along without a lot o’ th’ traps we'd 
hauled out o’ Eustis. Th’ chair that come 
all th’ way from Manchester, Urope—so 
Oldenbrew told me—was th’ first thing 











"he agreed t’ give up. ‘Rot th’ books!’ he 


ses next, ‘I can make out without them, 
too.” An’ after that they calc’lated t’ do 
without a heap o’ things that was more 
ornamentin’ than useful. 

“Ctaig, th’ man as had come all th’ way 
from England t’ wait on ’em, was one o’ 
th’ things they left. He wasn’t o’ much 
account, Craig warn’t, an’ Oldenbrew sent 
him back to Eustis by th’ first buckboard. 
I want t’ tell you, though—Augustis P. 
stuck out for th’ lookin’ glass an’ that 
doggone bath-tub to th’ bitter end. Who 
toted ’em? I did. Bein’ a kind o’ pack- 
horse for th’ hull party it fell t’ me to 
tote ’em over th’ trail. 

“That lookin’ glass was th’ curiousest 
concern you ever see. She had a way oO’ 
foldin’ up, one side shuttin’ into t’other, 
like these here camp lanterns, an’ when 
you spread her out all ways she stretched 
most as big as a church winder. She 
sure was pretty t’ look at, too; all trimmed 
up with little naked kids, each wearin’ a 
pair o’ wings. 

“Now I made out tol’able good with 
that glass, but Oldenbrew’s tub give me 
trouble from th’ jump. It was forever 
slippin’ ’round t’ bang me on th’ shins, 
an’ then like’s not I’d stumble an’ fall 
into th’ durned thing. By th’ time I'd get 
out again an’ straightened on th’ trail 
Andy an’ th’ rest of ’em’d get another 
hundred yards on me, an’ first thing I 
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knew they’d passed clean out o’ sight! 
There I was, thrashin’ along by myself, 
with th’ lookin’ glass an’ Oldenbrew’s tub 
abeatin’ time for every step on my pore 
crippled knees! 

“Boys, I tell you it was hell, that’s what 
it was. I hadn’t been over th’ Spencer 
trail but once before that, an’ it wasn’t 
laid off like no avenoo; just a blaze here 
an’ there that you couldn’t see till you 
got jam up alongside it. 


‘6 W Ett fore long I fetched up hard 

an’ fast in a old wind-fall. ‘There!’ 
ses I, ‘I might aknowed it!’ an’ I sat down 
on th’ old bath-tub an’ wondered if I'd 
have th’ luck t’ strike th’ trail again. It 
was gettin’ along late in th’ afternoon an’ 
startin’ t’ spatter rain! Old Andy an’ th’ 
rest of ’em had th’ grub! I never was 
in a worse fix, excusin’ th’ time Hen 
Jordan caught me leanin’ over his cider 
barrel with a straw stuck down th’ bung. 
It ain’t wuth while t’ mention what hap- 
pened that time. 

“There I was—lost! An’ there I stayed 
beatin’ about till dark an’ never findin’ 
a slashin’ or blaze t’ set me back on th’ 
trail. It rained like hell-o-pete that night 
an’ I curled up porcapine style under Old- 
enbrew’s tub an’ tried t’ get some sleep. 
Most o’ th’ night, though, I spent cussin’ 
th’ habits o’ dooks an’ such like furrin 
critters. 
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“Andy’s rifle was th’ first thing I heard 
next mornin’ when I riz up dreamin’ I 
was a turtle that'd slipped sideway out 
of his shell. You bet I hollered! Andy’d 
pop away an’ then I’d yell. ‘Bang!’ 
‘Yahoo!’ ‘Bang!’ ‘Yahoo!’ an’ at last we 
came together, an’ th’ old man had a 
chance t’ give me th’ laugh he’d been 
savin’ up all night. 

“They'd got t’ Big Spencer camps a 
little after dark an’ Andy ses Oldenbrew 
was in an awful way about not havin’ his 
tub to tumble right into. ‘Damn his old 
kettle,’ I ses, ‘wish he’d had it as long as 
I have; he’d be more’n glad t’ pass it off 
to someone else for a spell.’ 

“When we got back t’ th’ lake Augustis 
P. an’ th’ tutor man was in’ a big excite- 
ment. Seems they’d seen a old cow moose 
with a youngster ’longside her come out 
o’ th’ timber an’ wade, belly deep, in th’ 
lake. Jean Chalmot—one o’ the guides— 
ses Mr. Blair an’ young Augustis was all 
for gettin’ in a canoe an’ chasin’ ’em then 
an’ there. How he stopped ’em I don’t 
know, but from that day on they was just 
plumb crazy. They had t’ get a moose! 
Big, small, or medjum, it didn’t make no 
difference to them Englishmen now. I 
guess that calf they’d had a peep at looked 
bigger’n anything they was used to back i 


home. 


“You see,’ the young feller ses to me, 
‘th’ guv’nor expects me t’ kill one. He 





“It took th’ hull car on th’ narrer gauge ter bring up Oldenbrew’s outfit” 
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“I riz up an’ was just in time to see him give one big lunge at Oldenbrew’s lookin’ glass”’ 


wants special tyhave a big one, but I 
think they must all be pretty big.’ 

“We struck plenty o’ sign an’ it wan’t 
uncommon t’see one now an’ then swim- 
min’ the lake. Old Andy ’d take th’ boy, 
an’ Jean th’ tutor chap, an’ every after- 
noon they’d lay out somewhere, tryin’ t’ 
call a moose up to them shakin’ gun 
muzzles. Pretty much all I done was t’ 
hang around camp a’ fillin’ Augustis P’s 
tub from th’ lake an’ cleanin’ th’ lookin’ 
glass. He had th’ thing hung across a 
rock just a step from camp, with th’ 
durned old tub ‘longside it— a kind o’ 
open air bodwar that ’d make a monkey 
laugh. It looked like blamed foolishness 
t’ me to drag all the water up from th’ 
lake every mornin’ an’ then dump it out 
again after he’d splashed about in it a 
minute or two. One day I asked him 
why he didn’t do his washin’ in th’ lake 
where there was room to turn around. 
‘Well,’ he answers, sorter stiffnin’ up, 
‘I’ve always been accustomed to a 
mornin’ tub, my good feller, an’ th’ lake 
isn't a tub at all, don’t you know,’ so 
after that I kep’ quiet. 

“Lord! But that boy was some sort 
o’ anxious t’ kill a moose! Blair got a 
nice shot one evenin’ but missed clean, 
an’ after that nothing would do but 
Oldenbrew must change guides with th’ 
tutor. ‘I'll take Chalmot for a while,’ 
he ses; ‘give me a shot at eighty yards 
an’ I'll jolly soon show you a dead 
moose. 


‘6 LDENBREW’’S luck didn’t seem no 
better with Chalmot than what it 
had been when Andy had him. They was 
out all times o’ day an’ night, seen 
plenty o’ moose, but couldn’t get one 
close enough for a shoot. Th’ boy be- 
gun t’get desprit. 
“‘Really; it’s too bad, you know,’ 
ses he. ‘I got t’ go out in a day or 
two—go home an’ face th’ guv’nor with- 


out a moose at all! Tell you what I'll 
do.’ he ses; ‘T’ll give any one ten 
pounds t’ put me within fifty yards o’ 
one o’ them animils.’ ‘Ten pounds 0’ 
what?’ I asks. “Ten pounds o’ money,’ 
he answers, smilin’, an’ I guess my eyes 
stuck out some ‘cause everyone started t’ 
laugh. 

“T knowed Douglass an Jean Chalmot 
was doin’ their best t’ give th’ young 
feller a shot, but they seemed t’ go at 
it a bit harder after that money talk. 
You could hear ’em callin’ by th’ hour 
different sides o’ th’ lake, but that’s 
about all there was to it: echoes was 
the only back talk they got. 

“I didn’t know nothin’ about callin’ a 
moose in them days, but sometimes I’d 
pick up an old bark that was kickin’ 
’round camp an’ answer ’em. 

“We got a answer from right here 
near camp.’ Oldenbrew ses, comin’ in 
about dark. ‘You was here all day, 
Turk; did you hear him?’ Old Andy 
winked at me an’ I ses, ‘Yes, sir; I heard 
th’ critter plain ’s day.’ 

“‘Well!’ pipes up Augustis P., ‘Jean an’ 
me’ll lay for him here tomorrer.’ But 
next day th’ gimp had all gone out of him. 
‘I’m sick o’ this hull rotten business,’ he 
ses. ‘The moose can go to th’ devil, if 
they ain’t gone there already; anyway, 
I’m goin’ t’ lay about to-day an’ do nothin’.’ 
An’, sure enough, he done it, hangin’ 
‘round camp all day with just a book in 
his hand. 

“Andy went out in th’ afternoon with 
Mr. Blair, an’ Jean slipped back t’ Pierce’s 
to start th’ furniture packin’. Olden- 
brew’d made up-his mind he’d had 
enough. ‘Tomorrer,’ he ses, ‘we start 
back for th’ civilized world.’ 

“We was sittin’ "front o’ th’ camp near 
sundown when, we. hear a call back in 
th’ timber. ‘That’s Andy,’ I ses, ‘T’ll give 
him a real moose.’ and I got th’ old birch- 
bark an’ blew th’ best I could t’ imitate 


a bull moose. ‘Sounds like a fog horn,’ 
Oldenbrew snorts, cross ’s a bear; ‘I’m 
goin’ t’ try for a partridge,’ an’ he walked 
off with th’ rifle over his shoulder. It 
ain’t long ’fore I hear th’ call again, an’ 
I give it back, chucklin’ t’ think how mad 
old Andy’ll be at all th’ noise I’m makin’. 

“An’ then ’s I sit there I hears th’ all- 
firedest fuss back in th’ brush towards 
Oldenbrew’s bodwar! ‘That’s a moose!’ 
I ses, boy-like, an’ not knowin’ much 
about it, an’ I crawls in an’ gets a rifle. 
Then I creeps back o’ camp an’ through 
th’ bushes till I comes in sight o’ Augustis 
P.’s rock. 


66 ELL, sir; th’ doggondest biggest 

bull moose I ever see before or 
since was aStandin’ there like a stature— 
just apeerin’ an’ astarin’ into young Augus- 
tis’ lookin’ glass! He didn’t waste no time 
on me. He was figgerin’ in his mind how 
best t’ tackle that other big bull. I fell 
over a log I was shakin’ so, but that old 
moose never noticed me. I riz up an’ 
was just in time t’ see him give one big 
lunge at Oldenbrew’s. rock, smash th’ 
lookin’ glass into sixteen million pieces, 
an’ roll over onto th’ bath-tub, crushin’ it 
flat to th’ ground. 

“Then I took a kind o’ grip on myself, 
waved th’ muzzle o’ th’ rifle somewheres 
towards him like a fire hose, an’ pulled th’ 
trigger. He didn’t make a move when I 
fired, an’ at last it come t’ my thick head 
that that bull was deader’n hell. There 
was no tellin’ where I’d plugged him, but 
I was satisfied it must abeen in a blamed 
good spot. 

“If you'll believe me th’ first thing I 
thought about was that ten-pound weight 
o’ money! With that I began t’ wonder 
where th’ boy Oldenbrew ’d gotten to. “Ten 
pounds o’ money!’ I kep’ asaying. “Ten 
pounds o’ real money! Now, Turk, you’re 
a durned fool if you can’t figger some 
way t’ get your claws on all that cash! I 
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felt myself growin’ richer, an’ meaner, an’ 
smarter every minute. 

“T’'ll find him somewheres, thinks I, an’ 
runnin’ back t’ camp I dropped th’ rifle an’ 
started off th’ way Oldenbrew ’d gone a 
hour before. 

“IT come across him jist around th’ 
point o’ woods. He was sdtind asleep, th’ 
rifle layin’ by him an’ his f€@€t most in th’ 
lake. What’s more he waft more’n four 
hundred yards from camp““an’ he’d never 
heard me shoot! I waS in luck, sure 
*nough. 

“*Wake up!’ I hollers, shakin’ him. ‘A 
moose! a moose right in camp! Don’t 
ask no questions! Come on!’ an’ I had 
him scuttlin’ over th’ rocks in th’ half 
light o’ sundown, his tongue hangin’ 





Oldenbrew’s Moose 


out an’ new hope fillin’ his heA&rt. 

“*Easy now; go slow,” I whispers ; ‘he’s 
right there by th’ big rock! You got t’ 
be quick though; it’s gettin’ dark!’ 

“*T can’t see a thing,’ he chokes ; ‘where 
is he?’ ‘Right by th’ big rock; quick!’— 
I could hear Andy an’ Mr. Blair paddlin’ 
up to shore—‘Shoot; SHOOT you-——’ 
an’ I half aimed th’ gun toward th’ 
rock for him an’ -Oldenbrew pulled th’ 
trigger. 

“*T couldn’t see a sign,’ he ses—but I 
cut him off short. ‘You hit him!’ I ses, 
‘I heard him fall’; an’ I dragged th’ half- 
crazy boy over stones an’ through bushes 
till I had him astraddle o’ that moose an’ 
shiverin’ fit t’ kill hisself.’ 

“‘But I didn’t’— 
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“*You’re a good shot,’ he ses, ‘a won-" 
derful good shot’ an’ he let it go at 
that. I skinned that old moose myself, 
boys, an’ dogged if there was a bullet 
hole in him anywheres. He just nachally 
knocked his fool brains out. : 

“*So that’§ how I come t’ find out as 


lookin’ gl is good things to hunt 
moose wit learned, too, how ten pounds 
o’ furrin 'y ain’t wuth but a matter 
o’ fifty d s; an’ top o’ all this that 


hunt with Augustis P. Oldenbrew has 
taught me t’hate a bath tub, though I 
aint. seen one in years. Now if you boys 
had fetched a lookin’ glass—no? Well, 
here’s Joe with th’ buckboard, anyway; 
we'll have t’ try an’ get a moose without 
all them furrin fixins.” 
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corner of the blanket. It did not 

take me long to discover the cause 
of my discomfort. It had started to rain 
and the old tent had commenced to leak. 
With a little electric flashlight, I located 
the spot where the water would gather, 
and, when sufficient quantity had collected, 
would fall in large drops. I reached up, 
and with my finger made a sort of a chan- 
nel along the side of the tent, which served 
to make the water trickle to the ground. 
Then wrapping my blanket a little closer 
about me, I went backeto sleep. 

I was dreaming of stalking a moose 
with a 60-inch head, when I was awakened 
by my guide, Pat, who sang out: “The 
blackbirds are singing, the geese, they am 


PLASH!!! I sat up and rubbed 
the water from my face with the 


rat's 
Bull 


By Bernard L. Spence 


honkin’, get up gol darn ye, are ye goin’ 
to sleep all day?” 

We had pitched our tent the day pre- 
vious on a small hay meadow, just on the 
edge of what is known as Darcy’s Bog, 
New Brunswick. Before leaving New 
York, we had shipped a brand new tent 
to our.nearest point on the railroad, but 
found on arriving there, that same had 
been held in St. John, as the necessary 
duty had not been prepaid. This was 
quite a disappointment to Mr. Hall, his 
son, Ted, and myself, who made up our 
party. However, this matter was remedied 
when we found that our guides, Pat and 
Joe, had a seven by nine wall tent, which 
we could use. Five good-sized people in 
such a small tent did not leave very much 
room for our extra clothing and supplies, 
so we built a shelter for these, with two 
rubber ponchos. The guides had brought 
along two bed ticks which we stuffed with 
dry grass. These, when placed on a frame 
work of small poles, covered with pine 
and spruce boughs, made a very com- 
fortable bed. 

We had considerable difficulty getting 
breakfast that first morning in camp, and 
all the wood was thoroughly wet, as it 
was still raining hard. However, with 
some dry birch bark, and the inside of a 
dead stump, we succeeded in starting a 
fire in our little sheet-iron stove. After 
a simple, but effective meal, we split up 
into. two parties, and started for the east 
and west ends of the bog. Pat and I went 
westward to a small lake, where he called 
off and on for some time, but did not 
even get a grunt in reply. After that, we 
hunted northward. We kept out on the 
bog most of the time, for the rain kept 
falling steadily and the wet underbrush 
in the woods would have drenched us to 
the skin in no time. We did not see fur, 
hair nor feathers, with the exception of a 


couple of moose birds, which scolded us 
from the top of a small spruce. 

The other party was in before us and 
reported having seen three cow moose, 
but no bulls. We all set to work to dry 
out our wet clothing, and to make our 
camp a little more comfortable. Taking- 
the axe, I went back of the tent to get 
some firewood. I had only taken a few 
steps into the woods, when two partridge 
jumped up in front of me and flew into 
a nearby tree. Backing up a little, I called 
to Ted to bring the .22. He succeeded in 
bagging them both, and we had our feath- 
ered friends for supper. 


A= four days of continuous rain, 
flooding the flat on which our tent 
was pitched, we decided to break camp 
and start for the hunting cabin of some 
friends, which was located about ten miles 
to the north of us. We packed up our 
blankets with enough food to last us 
several days, and by eight o’clock were 
on our way. About three-quarters of our 
journey was on the bogs, and was any- 
thing but easy. The additional weight 
of our packs made us sink considerably, 
but we fetched up at Star Camp at about 
three o’clock, and were all glad to get a - 
board floor under us again. 

A porcupine had gnawed a hole in the 
floor, and then sampled everything from 
the chair legs to the axe handle with his 
sharp teeth. We had some trouble get- 
ting a fire started in the stove, as it re- 
fused to draw, and the smoke came out 
into the room. The source of this trouble 
was found to be in the stove pipe, from 
which we extracted the nest of a wood 
mouse. After that we had little trouble. 

The following day Joe went to the set- 
tlement for the team, and from there to 
Darcy’s ‘Bog, where he picked up the sup- 
plies which we had left behind. 
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Our Moose—on Parade ! 


pa: and I decided to try calling at a 
small bog about two miles from camp. 
Arriving just at daybreak, Pat called at 
intervals for about an hour. We were 
just ready to give up and return to camp 
for breakfast, when he received an an- 
swering grunt. It came from a swamp 
about a mile and a half away, and di- 
rectly opposite where we were standing. 
After several calls, the moose started in 
our direction, coming along at a good gait, 
and grunting steadily. It was soon evi- 
dent that he would emerge at a point di- 
rectly opposite us, and as the bog was 
about four hundred yards wide, we de- 
cided that it would be better to get a little 
closer to where we expected the animal to 
appear. Therefore, we quickly crossed the 
heath to within about one hundred and 
fifty yards of the other side, where we 
squatted down behind a stunted pine. All 
this time the moose kept coming steadily, 
stopping occasionally, when an assuring 
call from Pat would start him towards 
us again. Finally we could hear the 
branches breaking as he ploughed his 
way towards us. Soon his horns appeared 
above the underbrush, and he stopped 
just inside the edge of the woods. Keep- 
ing the horn close to the ground, Pat gave 
another enticing whine, and the moose 
stepped out into plain view. 
He was standing, slightly 
quartering to me, and offered 
a beautiful neck shot. So 
holding just in front of the 
shoulder, I let go. The moose 
collapsed, and when we 
reached him, was lying flat 
on his side on the soft bog. 
After walking completely 
around the animal, we 
stopped directly in front of 
him, and were remarking 
about his horns, when sud- 
denly he raised his head, and 
looked directly at us. As I 
had often seen deer do this 
in their last struggles, I 
thought that it was the final 
effort. Then Pat swore at 
the beast. It was like touch- 
ing off a bomb, for the next 
moment the moose was 
standing directly in front of 
us with head lowered and not 
over three feet away. Just 
how that animal got to his 
feet, and covered the inter- 
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Mr. Hall's Moose 


vening space between us, before we had 
time to move a finger, I do not know. He 


did not hesitate, but kept right on com- 
ing. Picking Pat for his adversary, he 
charged. Not having time to cock his 
gun, Pat struck the moose on the fore- 
head with the muzzle. The ferce of 
the impact knocked it from his hands 
and as he half turned to run, a brow 
point ripped through the side of his 
heavy trousers, just back of the pocket. 
Instinctively, Pat grabbed for the 
moose’s horns, but with a toss of his 
head the animal sent him sailing. He 
brought up with a splash, landing on 
his head and shoulder on the bog. In 
the meantime I had come to life, and 
succeeded in getting the safety off my 
rifle. The moose following up his ad- 
vantage, again started for Pat, and as 
he passed within a few feet of me, I 
fired into his shoulder. This seemed to 
change his mind considerably, and he 
swung around, facing me. His head 
was swinging from side to side, and 
one fore-leg was useless. Before he 
had time to move again, I shot him full 
in the chest, and he collapsed for 
keeps. 


PON striking the bog, Pat immedi- 

ately started to crawl on all fours. 
But as soon as he heard me shoot, he 
scrambled to his feet, and watched the 
proceedings. When Mr. Moose had ceased 
to twitch, Pat with his clothes soaking 
wet, and his beard covered with bog 
moss, gave vent to his feelings, and 
told exactly what he thought of all the 
moose in that country. Aside from a 
small bruise on his hip and his pride, 
Pat was not very badly injured. As 
it was very cold that morning, we 
thought it advisable to return to camp, 
and to give Pat a chance to change his 
wet clothing. 

We returned after breakfast, and after 
skinning and dressing the moose, cut it 
into pieces which we carried across the 
bog. From there we took it to the camp 
with the horse the following day. 

I was curious to know what damage 
my first bullet had done, so I followed its 
course with my knife. I found it had gone 
between the lower edges of two of the 
neck vertebrae, which had temporarily 
paralyzed the animal. However, when he 
got to his feet he was as good as ever, 
as far as his physical ability was con- 
cerned. 

Our experience was taken as a huge 


joke by the rest.of our party, and we , 


received some pointers about using our 
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heads a little more and our feet a little 
less when approaching a wounded moose. 
When I retired that evening Pat was 
mending the rent in his trousers, and the 
last thing I heard him say was “That’s 
d—mn tough goods! Wonder how the 
h—1l he coulda tore ’em.” 

At breakfast next morning Pat didn’t 
look as bright as usual, and I wondered 
if he had not slept well. Later he in- 
formed me that several times during the 
night, he had wakened up suddenly with 
the feeling that a moose was about to 
jump on him. Each time it was so realistic 
that it was some 
time before he could 
get to sleep again. 


E spent the 

morning 
cleaning the scalp 
and cutting the flesh 
from the skull of 
my moose. In the 
afternoon, Pat, Ted 
and myself went to 
Three Mile Heath, 
a very large bog, to 
hunt for caribou. 
We crossed at the 
lower end and then 
worked up to a 
large dead spruce 
tree from which you 
could get an excel- 
lent view of the sur- 
rounding bog. We 
took turns watch- 
ing, as it was too 
cold for one per- 
son to stay up there very long. About 
an hour had passed when Pat, who was 
up in the tree, called down that a caribou 
had just emerged at the lower end of the 
heath. We both climbed up and had a 
look for ourselves. The animal was about 
a mile below us, and walking slowly, in 
our direction. Soon he scented our tracks 
where we had crossed the bog a short time 
previous, and advanced towards them cau- 
tiously. After sniffing them suspiciously, 
he retreated a short distance only to re- 
turn and repeat the process. The third 
time he must have decided that the tracks 
were not very dangerous, and crossed 
them hurriedly. However, he changed his 
course, and started across the heath at 
right-angles to where we were. It was 
now time to act if we ever expected to 
get a shot at that caribou. So in a crouch- 
ing position we started across the bog, 
keeping some stunted pines between us 
and the animal. We had covered about 
half the distance, when he either saw or 
heard us, and started off on a slow trot 
in the direction of the woods. Ted and I 
promptly stood up and commenced to 
shoot. It was a long chance, but we 
could not resist the temptation of strain- 
ing our gun barrels a little. Our first 
shots fell considerably short and we could 
see little spurts of water where they struck 
on the wet bog. Both fired our third shots 
together and the old boy hunched notice- 
ably, and slackened down his gait. We 
started to run, hoping to get a closer shot 
before he reached the woods. Ted in his 
hurry struck a green spot in the bog, and 
measured his full length. We soon found 
that we were up against it when it came 
to competing in a foot race with a caribou 
on one of his native bogs, so we. stopped 
and commenced shooting again. Just on 
the edge of the woods the caribou stopped 
and looked back at us. In this position I 
fired the last shot in my rifle. We were 
surprised to see the animal throw its head 
in the air and fall over on its side. He 
was stone dead when we reached him. 


Pat’s Bull 


On starting out that afternoon, I had 
loaded my rifle with three cartridges hav- 
ing needle pointed steel nose bullets, and 
two regular soft nose shells were put in on 
top. The former were to be used for a 
fox or bob-cat should we be lucky enough 
to see one. 


PON examining the caribou, we 


found a small hole on the left side 
just back of the ribs, and a hole of similar 
size on the opposite side showed that a 
steel nosed bullet had passed through. 
Two small holes on either side of the 
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quickly followed by a bull, and both 
started across the bog. Ted’s first shot 
caught the bull in the flank, the force of 
the blow turning the animal part way 
around. His second shot in the shoulder 
put him down and out. 

When Mr. Hall and Joe returned to 
lunch that day, they looked exceptionally 
happy, and we knew they had been up to 
something. However, they denied out- 
right that they had killed anything, al- 
though they admitted having seen a cow 
moose. After a good meal, they thought 
better of their ways, and informed us 

they had killed a 








Breaking Camp on the Bog 


neck below the ears indicated where the 
last steel bullet had broken the animal’s 
neck. We skinned out the carcass in 
quick time and with the head and 


hide, and what other meat we could 
packed it all back 


carry, to camp. 








I spent the next morning cleaning and 
stretching my caribou trophy, while Pat 
and Ted went to hunt the burnt country, 
and Joe and Mr. Hall went moose calling. 
While sitting in front of the camp, I 
heard some one shoot twice off to the 
south, and about an hour later, Ted came 
in carrying the head of a nice caribou, 
which he had killed on Lynx Bog. It 
appears they were just starting to cross 
this bog, when a cow caribou ran out a 
short distance in front of them. She was 





large moose on the 
edge of Baby Heath. 
Joe had called this 
moose almost with- 
in sight, when it 
met a cow, with 
which it insisted 
upon staying. Real- 
izing that he could 
not call him nearer, 
they made a circuit 
and crawled to 
where they had last 
heard him. He was 
standing in a little 
clearing . alongside 
of the cow. It took 
three shots from 
Mr. Hall’s 38-72 
Winchester to de- 
throne this king. 
That afternoon we 
all went out to see 
the prize, and it 
took us _ several 
‘hours to skin, dress and quarter the car- 
cass. We carried the meat to a nearby 
stream, in which we kept it until a few 
days later. 


Aer noon the following day, Earl, 
; _ Our guide’s younger brother, came 
in with a telegram for me, and as there 
was some important business which 
needed my attention, I decided to leave as 
soon as possible. Joe promptly started 
out to get the team, so that I could depart 
early the following morning, and thereby 
get out to the settlement that same day. 

In the afternoon, Pat and I took a walk 
to a place called Lambert Jam, a point on 
the Gasperaux River, just above our camp. 
We were returning home at dusk, and were 
within half a mile of camp, when on com- 
ing to a small clearing, we saw a buck 
looking directly at us. I fired hastily and 
the animal, disappeared before I could 
shoot again. We listened and could hear 
the animal running like mad. We had 
heard and seen deer make their death run 
before, and were not surprised to find him, 
within a couple of hundred yards from 
where he started, fallen across a log 
which he had attempted to jump. After 
dressing him, we took turns carrying him 
until we reached the logging road, on 
which we would have to travel the follow- 
ing day when returning to the settlement, 
and there hung the carcass in a tree. 

As Mr. Hall and Ted could remain but 
a few days longer, they decided to shorten 
their trip and return with me. So at 
eleven o’clock the next morning when Joe 
arrived with the team, we had everything 
ready and did not delay starting on our 
outward trip. By six o’clock we were at 
the settlement and a short time afterwards 
were eating our fill of buckwheat cakes 
with wild honey, fried moose meat and 
raised biscuits with home-made jam. 
None of us needed any rocking that night, 
and we certainly took advantage of the 
spring beds and feather mattresses, one of 
the luxuries of civilization. 




















The Big Moment in the Battery 
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Milady, Having Roast Duck in Mind— —Drops One with a Splash into the Market Basket 


The 
Day 
of 




















the 


Duck 
Hunter 


Most of these pictures are from a series of sporting movies 
produced by the Town & Country Film Co., and directed 
by E. F. Warner and Albert Tilt. This is the third one 
of the series and a new one will be shown every month.* 
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The Movie Catches Him Thus— —and Then Catches the Duck Thusly ! 


Paramount-Bray Pictograph No. 86-B6034, now being released. 





*To see these pictures in the movies ask your exhibitor to show 












































A Motion Picture of Decoy Setting 
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Poling for "Em Up the Creek 








From the Movie Film—a Rare Picture of an 
Incoming Duck 
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“Wading the Feed Flats with Your Outfit 
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Gathering “Crips” The Day’s Plunder 
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Around the Duck 
Club Fire 


By R. P. Holland 


HE home of the Duck-Hunter was 


A BUSINESS Man, a Newspaper Man, 
and a Lawyer were seated around 
thé big front-room stove, at the home of 
a Duck-Hunter. Over in the boot corner, 
a Chief Train Despatcher on one of our 
largest railroads was taking off his hip 
boots and replacing them with a pair of 
heavy felt slippers. As he joined the three 
at the stove, the Duck-Hunter entered 
with another arm full of wood, for the 
night was cold, and it had commenced to 
sleet. 

“Don’t suppose you fellows will want to 
eat until the Doc gets here; if you do 
though, the wife said supper was all 
ready any time. While we are waiting 
I think I will run down to the river and 
see if I can see anything of him.” When 
the Duck-Hunter mentioned eating he 
knew perfectly well that no one would 
eat until the Doc got there, but his wife 
probably had suggested that he mention 
it. She, no doubt, was anxious to get 
the meal over with, and the dishes ready 
for a fresh start in the morning. The 
Doc was always late; no need to worry, 
for he always showed up in due time, 
with a big yarn for the rest of the boys 
to listen to after supper. Everyone liked 
the Doc. 

These five men had been coming to the 
Duck-Hunter’s house every fall for the 
last twelve years, and six better fellows 
you could never find. Their method of 
earning their daily bread was as diver- 
sified as possible; yet when the two or 
three weeks that each one took to him- 
self for recreation rolled around you 
would find that the month was October, 
and the place the home of thé Duck- 
Hunter. The Duck-Hunter had perhaps 
done less for himself in the last twelve 
years than any of the rest, but maybe he 
had done more for others. One thing 
was certain, every one was his friend. 
Very few of us can say that honestly. 


located only two or three hun- 
dred yards from a large, deep water lake, 
so different from the shallow lakes gen- 
erally found in the bottom lands of our 
larger rivers, and a half mile in the other 
direction ran the river. If a man must 
have mud to wade in, he could go to the 
pond hole, only a half mile to the south 
of the house. This pond hole was a typi- 
cal mud-lake, you could wade anywhere 
in it, and anywhere you stopped along the 
bank was a blind, so thick did the rushes 
grow. So you see the Duck-Hunter 
lived in a suitable place in which to fol- 
low his vocation. Of course he farmed 
one hundred and sixty acres of good rich 
bottom land, but that was only a side line 
with him! 

The house was surely theirs when they 
came; in one corner were the heavy 
socks and rubber boots—there seemed to 
be no particular place for the guns. In 
the different corners and by the chimney 
piece stood no less than a dozen guns. 
Each of these men, besides being wedded 
to the sport of duck-shooting, had his own 
particular hobby closely allied to his 
sport. The Train Despatcher’s hobby was 
guns—and shooting them straight. On 
this particular trip he brought only seven 
with him, and, as the Duck-Hunter said, 
“It didn’t matter much as to the make, 
and whether twenty gauge or ten—when 
he pulled the trigger something dropped.” 
The boys all claimed that at different 
times they had each seen him fire once 
into a flock and then stop shooting be- 
cause he was not dead sure of his second 
bird. One of the seven, that he was sure 
to always have with him, was an old 
solid-frame, 32-inch barrel pump gun. 
The Train Despatcher said it was one of 
the first sliding action repeaters made by 
the Winchester Arms Co., and that it had 
been carried on the road by one of their 

















salesmen. After telling you this he al- 
ways asked you to look through it. If 
anything it was brighter than the day the 
factory turned it out. 


Ee Lawyer had just launched ‘him- 
self into another lengthy discourse as 
to the benefit of stopping spring 
shooting all over the United States, when 
the door opened and a large Chesapeake 
dog entered, followed by the Doc and the 
Duck-Hunter. The Doc’s hobby was dogs, 
and the rest of the boys were anxious to 
hear the peculiarities of this latest acquisi- 
tion. The Doc had recently purchased 
him from somewhere on Pamlico, and it 
was hinted around that he paid $150 for 
him. As badly as they all wanted to hear 
how the new dog behaved, they refrained 
from asking, for fear the Doc in his en- 
thusiasm, would break their long estab- 
lished rule of each telling the day’s ex- 
perience after supper; and they were all 
well aware by this time that supper was 
long past due. 

As they seated themselves around the 
table, the Doc, who always asked every- 
one else at the table if they wouldn’t 
have some before he helped himself, was 
seen to reach almost across the table and 
help himself to fried chicken before he 
passed it. 

“River shooting seems to agree with the 
Doc’s appetite,” remarked the Business 

an. 

“Gentlemen,” replied the Doc, “I must 
ask you to excuse my manners this time, 
as that grizzly bear in the front room 
helped himself to my lunch, and I am just 
on the point of expiring from hunger.” 

“Well, Doc, I guess you are first to- 
night; let’s hear about the grizzly and 
the lunch,” said the Newspaper Man, as 
they all settled themselves around the 
fire after supper. 

“All right, boys, just as soon as I get 
this pipe under control,” replied the Doc. 
“To start with I will say that that dog 
is going to make a dandy when he gets 
used to the river work. I don’t believe he 
was ever worked in the current before. 
This morning I carefully stowed my lunch 
up in the front of the boat, dropped down 
to the first point on the big bar below 
here, and set my decoys. I did just as 
the fellow told me in the letter. I dug 
a separate sand hole for old Jack. Say, 
boys, he’s a sport; he got right down in 
the hole and there he sat, with nothing 
showing but his eyes and muzzle. Well, 
I had just got fixed in good shape; it was 
hardly light, when a small bunch of red- 
heads busted by. I tried them three times 
and put down two—one a crip. 


“BPD2 you think that dog bothered with 
that dead duck? Not he; he 
went out into that ice water, just churn- 
ing up the foam, passed the dead drake, 
right off of the flat he went, out of the 
dead water, into the powerful current of 
the old Missouri. Mr. Red-head was 
being crowded a little too close to suit 
him—so down he went, and, boys, you 
should have seen that old dog tread 
water. He fairly raised himself right 
out of it to watch for that duck. They 
kept this performance going for several 
minutes, but the trouble was that the red- 
head was always working down stream, 
and I had not watched the show many 
minutes before it flashed through my 
brain that I would have to hurry and get 
the skiff and go get my dog. By the 
time I returned from this little pleasure 
trip it was ten o’clock, and most of the 
shooting was over, so we went about two 
miles down the river. I might add that 
we got that red-head. I pulled up the de- 
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Around the Duck Club Fire 


“On-careful ex- 
amination I found 
that all three 
blades were broken 


I had run over a 
water-soaked log 
that was floating 
just under the 
surface of the 
water. After I had 
worked an hour or 
two with no suc- 
cess, trying to get 
the old broken hub 
off the shaft, a 
couple of fisher- 
men came along 
and helped me 
drag her out on 
the bank. The 
water was so cold 
that I could not 
accomplish any- 
thing lying on the 
back deck with my 
arms under water. 








coys and dropped back down about a 
quarter of a mile, where I had seen a 
shallow reef running out from a high bar. 
I thought we would have better luck from 
there, as there was practically no current 
for two hundred yards out into the river. 

“It was so shallow coming into this set 
that I had to leave the boat a hundred 
yards to the north of me and trust to the 
bear to do all the retrieving. When I 
got all set again I made the discovery 
that the bear had eaten my lunch while 
I was pulling him back up thé river. 
Enough said about that! I killed three 
teal and they were retrieved in great 
shape. Along about five o’clock a big 
merganser swung in, and I only wing- 
tipped him. We started: that is the duck 
and Jack started for deep water, and I 
started up the bar for the boat. I didn’t 
want that old fish duck, anyway, and I 
didn’t propose to take another trip down 
the river if I could help it. When I got 
to the boat I found that the blamed old 
river had fallen about three inches, and 
by the time I got off of the flat into 
water deep .enough to float us, the bear 
had been out of sight around the end of 
the bar for at least twenty minutes. You 
all know what time I got back, and before 
some one of you asks, I wish to add that 
we did not get that fish duck.” 


aah, fr vet will you take for your 
dog?” asked the Business Man. “I 
might buy him or trade you something 
for him, before I tell you all what hap- 
pened to-me.” As the Doc only shook his 
head, the Business Man continued: “Well, 
as you all know, the Train Despatcher 
and myself went out to the point blind 
on the lake this morning. We sat there 
until eight o’clock without decoying a 
thing; then a pair of mallards took the 
decoys and we scooped them. We could 
not decoy the flocks at all. They simply 
would not pay any attention to us, so I 
left the Train Despatcher in the blind 
and walked down to the river to see if 
my motor-boat was all right. When I 
got down there I thought I might as well 
take a little ride, so I hiked down stream 
about ten miles and had started back, 
when things began to take place in the 
engine room; and as the engineer had 
his back to the engine and was fully a 
foot away when the racket started, he did 
not reach the switch to shut her off until 
: was evident that damage had been 
one. 





As soon as we got 
her out of the 
water I found that one of the set screws 
had been cut off by the jar. We soon 
turned it out with a small chisel, put on a 

















new propeller and were ready to go again. 
The fishermen were headed up stream, so 
I pulled them up a few miles and then 
helped them make a ‘haul,’ as they call 
it. And when we had dragged in the 
seine, they were so delighted at their 
good luck that they would not accept any 


from the propeller. 
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money for the time they had spent help- 
ing me, but instead gave me a nice’ mess 
of blue catfish—enough for the whole 
crowd for dinner to-morrow night. They 
estimated their catch as from four to six 
hundred pounds, and not a game fish in 
the lot—all carp and Buffalo, with a few 
cat. They claim that they get six cents 
a pound straight for carp and Buffalo in 
the rough by shipping them to the cities 
in barrels. I have done some close cal- 
culating in the last hour or two and I 
have come to the conclusion that their busi- 
ness, investment considered, has anything 
beat that I ever heard of. Let me finish up 
by saying that if I had known the Doc 
was down the river with his friend the 
grizzly bear, I would have been only too 
glad to have pulled them home. Hon- 
estly, Doc, I didn’t see you. I passed sev- 
eral skiffs close enough to recognize the 
occupants, but you must have been on the 
other side of the river. Let’s hear what 
my old friend the railroader has to say 
for himself.” 


HE Train Despatcher was a man of 

very few words, unless the subject 
was guns. “I was shooting this old pump 
to-day, boys,” he said, “and do you know 
that although it sounds rather foolish, I 
really believe she is the hardest hitting 
gun I ever saw. The birds I killed to-day 
were all hit hard—not a cripple in the 
bunch. There wasn’t a great deal doing 
on the lake, though I picked up three 
pair, a couple of singles and got four can- 
vasbacks out of one flock. That last 
made. it worth while. I am anxious to 
hear what the Newspaper Man did to- 
day. I heard a great deal of shooting on 
the north river, and I believe that is 
where he went this morning. His hobby 
is killing ducks anyway, so he will 
oer have something interesting to 
tell.” 

“Well,” said the Newspaper Man, “I 
sure had some time to-day. Twenty ducks 
is the limit, you know, and I brought in 
one more than nineteen. If our friend 
the lawyer hadn’t been here, there is no 
telling how many I would have killed; 
but I didn’t want to cause any ill-feeling 
in the family. I went up the river about 
a mile this morning and got a good set, 
right north of where that old slough used 
to come out. Boys, it’s a fact that if I 
had wanted to I could have killed a hun- 
dred ducks during the day. There was 
not such a great number of ducks, but 
everything’ that came seemed to drop 
right in to me. I must have been set 
right in the place where these ducks had 
been using. 

“But what I want to tell you about is 
a sight that I saw this morning. I had 
heard a shot or two over at the lake and 
turned to see if there was anything going 
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to come my way. There syre was some- 
thing. corning, but I could tell, even at that 
distance, by its flight, that it was not a 
duck. As it came over those tall cotton- 
woods east of me, I saw that it was a 
prairie chickeff—the only one I have seen 
this far East in ten years. About twenty 
minutes before this I had seen a little 
green wing teal light in the slough that 
runs along close to the timber. Well, 
when Mr. Chicken passed over him, up 
got the teal and took right out after him. 


6% ENTLEMEN, you can talk about 
your horse races, or your auto 
races, but I saw some race. As near as I 
was able to figure it out, that chicken 
thought that the teal was a hawk, and he 
was sure going his best, while the poor 
little teal was only trying to be sociable 
and flock up with the chicken. You all 
know how a chicken flies—wings it a ways 
and then sails. Well, the sail part of this 
chicken’s flight was mighty short. Some- 
times I don’t think he got his wings 
stretched clear out until he commenced 
whipping the air again. When they passed 
over me I really believe they were travel- 
ing faster than anything I ever saw. 
Right straight across the river they 
headed, and I think both of them had the 
throttle open as far as she’d go. When 
they reached the bluff timber on the other 
side of the river, the chicken put on a 
few darting and diving stunts, but the 
teal was game, and he stuck pretty close 
—even when they seemed to be going 
through the branches of the trees. The 
last I saw of them was when they went 
over the top of the bluff, headed west. At 
that time the teal didn’t seem to be over 
eight or ten feet behind. Gentlemen, I 
would willingly give up the balance of the 
sport I expect to get while down here to 
have seen the finish of that race. That’s 
all for this evening from this quarter, so 
let’s hear what the game-hog has to say.” 
“As you boys know, I was the lucky 
man to-day, as it was my turn to have 
the Duck-Hunter as a shooting partner,” 
began the Lawyer. “We went down to 
the pond hole, and had perhaps the best 
shooting of any of you. The ducks hadn’t 
been bothered in there lately, and several 
times after killing out of a flock, the 
Duck-Hunter would commence calling, 
and bring one or more of them back. I 
don’t believe there is another man on 
earth that can handle wild ducks like our 
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friend. I am a little ashamed of the num- 
ber of ducks we brought home with us— 
twenty-six—but really when you think of 
the shooting we had that is a very modest 
number. Five blue-wings; pretty late for 
those little fellows; five canvasbacks; 
who ever heard of killing canvasbacks 
and blue-wings on the same day! two 
widgeons, three gadwalls, seven green- 
wings, three mallards and a sprig. That 
is just about the finest bunch of mixed 
ducks I ever saw. 


66% 7OU remember the last time I was 

here, I told you fellows that I be- 
lieved the laws should be changed and al- 
low the sale of game, for the reason that 
the man that doesn’t hunt has no chance 
to ever enjoy the table luxuries of the 
sportsman. I used to believe that the 
size of the bag could be restzictedy and 
if the law was rigidly enforced it would 
be all right to cut out the clause relating 
to the sale of game. I have decidedly 
changed my mind on this point. The only 
salvation for the game is, in my opinion, 
absolute prohibition at all times on the sale 
of game. The market hunter is the man 
that does the damage. And the places for 
the wardens to do their work is not only the 
marsh, but in the hotels and restaurants 
also. You know our laws are strict on 
the sale of game at the present time, yet 
I have had friends, whom I could not 
doubt, tell me that there is never a time 
in our city that they cannot buy game 
from the réstaurants if there is any game 
in the country. I go into these same 
places the next day and whisper to the 
waiter that I want some wild duck or 
quail; he shakes his head. ‘It’s agin’ the 
law, sah,’ he tells me. I go to another 
place and boldly order baked teal. The 
waiter takes the order and presently the 
proprietor comes around and tells me 
that the law is very strict and that they 
have never served any game since the 
law was passed, etc. It’s very plain to 
me. They all know me and know that 
I am a crank on the subject of game pro- 
tection. 

“There is‘a way, though, for the serv- 
ants of the law to get at the bottom of 
this, and it is their duty to do so. I ask 
you, gentlemen, all of you, to do all in 
your power at the next meeting of the 
legislature in your State, to work for the 
prevention of the sale of game, not for 
new laws; our laws are as a whole all 


right, but they are not enforced. .What 
we must do is enforce the laws that we 
already have—then think out new and 
better ones. As you fellows all know, I 
could talk on forever this way, telling 
you the why and wherefore, but our friend 
the Duck-Hunter seems to be a little 
anxious for me to stop; maybe he has 
something to say before we go to bed. Of 
course he has—you couldn’t keep him still ! 
Let go with both barrels, old man, then 
we will all get ready to do it over again 
in the morning.” 


aa feng I want to talk to you about 
this evening is of a very serious 
nature,” said the Duck-Hunter. “It con- 
cerns the Lawyer—the tried and true of 
many seasons. Boys, I’m mighty afraid 
he is about to, or already has lost the 
greater part of his reason on this game 
law proposition. Boys, I called in one 
flock of canvasbacks to-day—think of it, 
canvasbacks—on that mud-hole; called 
them right up over the decoys. When my 
old pump was empty, I turned to him and 
asked him if his gun had hung or what on 
earth was the matter with him. All he 
said was ‘Beautiful, beautiful, but we 
have killed too many already.’ We sat 
there for another hour and a pair of mal- 
lards came up over the stool. “Take ’em,’ 
I said, and he never moved. ‘We have 
twenty-four now,’ he whispered. 

‘“And these two make twenty-six!’ I 
whispered back as I started in to work 
on them. 

“When we first got down to the pond 
this morning, the air was full of ducks, 
flock after flock swung in over the de- 
coys, some of the teal dropping right in 
among them. Do you know it, boys, he 
wouldn’t let me work on them at all until 
the sun came up; said it was a law and he 
would not break a law, or be accessory to 
the crime by allowing me to do so. The 
idea of a man not taking advantage of 
the flight to-day—it is only once or twice 
in a season that the opportunity offers, 
and then what do you think of a man that 
will sit out all day and come in at evening 
with onlyrsix ducks to his credit. That is 
what our friend here did to-day! 


“WELL men, let’s turn in. You and 
I for the river in the morning, 
Doc. If there is anything doing at all it 
will be blue-bills, and we will sure give 
that old dog a chance to show off.” 
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A Solitaire 


O much has been written on the go 

light outfit that it seems as if noth- 

ing more remained. And yet the 
camper to-day has such a wealth of 
material from which to choose and new 
kinks appear so often on the market that 
he can frequently make changes in his out- 
fit to advantage. This very abundance of 
supplies at the outfitters’ dazzles the aver- 
age man, so that unless he has been at the 
game a while, he will either buy little 
knickknacks which are not adapted to his 
needs, or will overlook some good article 
which is just what he ought to have. 

Fifteen years ago the outfitters did 
not have anything like the assortment 
of material which they have today. New 
designs in packs, tents, cook outfits, etc., 
have been rapidly developed until you 
wonder whether it is possible to evolve 
anything new. 

It would seem as if you certainly ought 
to be able to assemble an ideal outfit. 
And yet you never do. All of which 
makes me believe that you simply have to 
try out the stuff yourself and see how 
you like it. 

The old question of going light evolves 
into a personal matter depending on the 
kind of trip you go on, kind of coun- 
try you’re going to and above all how 
few things you can be happy with. 

For you must cut down not only weight 
but also reduce the number of articles 
to a minimum. A confusion of endless 
duffle in camp is hopeless. 

A pack which fits comfortably and does 
not chafe or drag, makes your load fully 
fifty per cent. lighter and if you can dis- 
tribute your outfit judiciously on shoul- 
ders and about the waist, it will help a 
lot. You must be careful, though, and 
not overdo this or You will find your 
equator so cluttered up that it hinders ac- 
tive movements. 

I carry at my belt, knife, emergency 


DwichT FRANKLIN 








AND STRAPS 


By Dwight Franklin 


pouch, kodak and sometimes a little 
tomakawk. I like to have everything 
ship-shape and handy and not be obliged 
to open the pack at all during the day. 


HE pack should. contain only the 

sleeping outfit, toilet articles, cook 

kit and grub. Any food that you wish 

to nibble on during the day should go 
into the pouch or pockets. 

Equipped in this manner with a well 
balanced twelve pound pack on my back 
I can ramble, scarcely noticing the weight, 
through rough country which would be 
difficult to get through with a clumsier 
outfit. 

For I am a born loafer and dislike 
anything resembling hard work, except 
when it has to be done or when I feel 
like exercise. My sole excuse for a 
hike is to get out in the open and enjoy 
it—everything else is incidental. Conse- 
quently I have no schedule, no record 
time to make and I have no scruples what- 
ever against sitting down for hours to 
enjoy the view or sleeping wherever 
night finds me. 

As no two people have the same opin- 
ion about this sort of thing, it follows 
that the outfits differ, for your pack is a 
reflection of your personality. So I give 
my ideas here for what they are worth, 
realizing that every man’s tastes differ. 

You want to sleep comfortably, eat 
well and keep warm or cold, depending 
on the weather. Likewise be free from 
biting insects. 

I suppose that the hobo is the real 
go-light crank for he solves these prob- 
lems by sleeping in barns, cars or hay- 
mows and begging or stealing his food. 
He is, however, too dependent on civiliza- 
tion and his ideas as to what constitute 
comfort and cleanliness do not appeal to 
the average camper. Moreover he has 
to take what he can get. 













STRAPS ATTACHED 


Rambling 


Kit 


I HAVE camped pretty much all over 
the United States in all kinds of camps, 
from bivouacs on the desert and Florida 
Keys to Adirondack palaces and Missis- 
sippi fishing camps, and while I have 
had to rough it occasionally, it has been 
from necessity and not from choice. 

But to return to the equipment. I have 
not used a tent in several years except 
for a more or less permanent camp. It 
is rather a nuisance, I think, and in most 
cases is stuffy and takes all the joy out 
of sleeping under the stars. I use a 
simple sleeping bag consisting of a 6x7 
ground cloth with grommets every six 
inches. This forms a bag 7x3 when 
doubled and in this slips a two-pound 
blanket bag, slightly smaller. The sketch 
shows how_I fold it into a packsack. A 
homemade "carrying harness made from 
an army haversack sling, two webbing 
straps 134-inch wide and 30-inches long 
goes with it. This outfit. weighs . six 


unds. 

One little kink which is-not shown in 
the sketch is a browse pocket made of a 
piece of black oilcloth paraffined on the 
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cloth side. It measures 45x30 and ‘goes 
on the ground side of the sleeping bag, 
reaches from shoulders to knees, is 
sewed along one edge and buttons the 
other three. This is stuffed with browse 
at night and makes sleeping more com- 
fortable. When the browse is 4t- 
moved, by unbuttoning three sides 
and shaking out, the bag is folded 
up and this browse pocket then 
forms an extra pocket on the out- 
side of the packsack under the 
flap. 


fe making camp all that is nec- 
essary for transforming the 
packsack into a sleeping bag is to 
take off the straps, empty out the 
contents and a jerk at the lacing, 
a good shake and the pack has 
become a sleeping bag ready for 
use when the browse pocket is filled, or at 
a pinch with simply hip and shoulder 
“pockets” kicked into the ground. Some- 
times it is spread over balsam boughs. 
It depends on the locality. 

I got the germ for this idea from 
Warren Miller when he introduced his 
famous packsack several years ago. It 
is a similar solution to the old problem 
of what to do with the blanket. 

I find, by the way, that my two pound 
blanket is sufficient for summer hikes, 
particularly as I sleep in my clothes. 

Turning to the clothes proposition, I 
am a believer in wool from the skin out, 
winter or summer. 

I use a wool bathing suit as under- 
clothes. This enables me to go in for 
a swim at a moment’s notice provided 
it is not too late in the day to dry said 
bathing suit out. f 

Wool socks are worn with an extra 
pair in the pack with the night socks. 

My olive drab flannel shirt, with wool 
breeches to match and wool puttees are 
all waterproofed by the Tatelec process. 
One extra shirt goes in the pack to use at 
night in case it is chilly. Muller described 
this process in his lone hike article in the 
August number, and it has been a boon 
for me as I don’t have to worry any more 
about the occasional storm or traveling 
through wet brush. 


N one occasion Nicky, my campmate, 

and I tried an experiment. He rolled 
up in a five pound army blanket which 
had been proofed while I slept in my two 
pound ordinary blanket in the sleeping 
bag. It rained hard and I felt extremely 
sorry for Nicky as it was a pretty severe 
test. To my surprise his blanket was dry 
inside while my sleeping bag had con- 
densed a little moisture, not enough to 
worry about, however. 
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Field and Stream 


I hit upon an idea lately which has 
lightened my pack considerably. It con- 
sists simply of two felt pads each 3x5 
which snap on the inside of the shirt just 
over the collar bone where the shoulder 
straps chafe. The snap fasteners enable 
them to be removed when the shirt is 
washed. This felt, by the way, is white, 
about a quarter inch thick and can be pur- 
chased at any harness shop. If your wish- 
bone is as poorly covered as mine is you 
will appreciate this tip. 

A mosquito bar of scrim or bobbinet 
hanging around a ring 12 inches in diam- 
eter and draped over your prostrate form 


‘is the best scheme I know of. 
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OW for the cook kit. On a two-day 
ramble I use only a tin cup and army 
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mess pans of aluminum. The folding 
handle on the latter is removed as it 
weighs more than the pans. I always 
carry a pint canteen of aluminum weighing 
four ounces which snaps on the belt. Also 
a canvas bucket with a throat which ties 
and prevents water from spilling. This is 
handy when you dry camp and have to 
haul the water up a mountain. 

One cannot always be sure of the water 
near civilization and the canteen is useful 
for carrying milk if you stop at a farm- 
house or even to boil water in when the 
felt cover is removed. 

On longer trips I add an aluminum fry 
pan and bowl. These have a collapsible 
handle of wire fastened on as shown in 
sketch. A white cotton glove is useful in 
cooking and its color makes it easy to 
find. 

The grub question is another matter of 
personal taste. I live comfortably on two 
pounds a day. A couple of chops go in 
the mess pans. Eggs are easily carried if 
broken and put into friction top tin. They 
may scramble themselves a bit but ready 
for instant use and are better than dried 


eggs. 
All the grub is carried either in little 
tins or in cloth bags paraffined to make 
them waterproof, and these containers are 
plainly marked in black paint to avoid 
confusion. aif i 
Other good grub is macaroni, rice, 
bacon, smoked beef, hardtack, butter, salt, 
sugar, jam, dried fruits, tea, coffee and 
bouillon. E 
All of this is easily prepared and is 
nourishing for a couple of days. For 
longer trips I add some flour, baking- 
powder and cornmeal. ; 
Two or three paraffine bags about eight 
inches wide hold this grub easily and go 
into the pack with the cook outfit and 
night duffle. 
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LENGTH OVERALL - (@" 
" ACROSS HEAD-7 “ 
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| be the emergency pouch at the belt go 
the compass, fishhooks, string, little 
electric flasher with the battery turned 
around so it won’t accidentally get used 
up and a few other trifles that may be 
used during the day. 
All of the toilet articles, medicines, etc., 
go in the comfort kit in the pack. 
This kit is worth its weight in 
gold as it contains nothing but 
stuff which is liable to be wanted 
in camp and as‘it only weighs ten 
ounces and is compact it pays its 
way. 

A couple of years ago I started 
experimenting with a tomahawk— 
that is, a little axe with a. spike. 

That spike seemed to have pos- 
sibilities in camp for dislodging 


Rougo uP (ween or) stones and softening up . the 


ground when making the bed, 

_, also for starting stake holes, 
splitting wood and when the side of the 
axe was used in driving pegs it would 
counterbalance the edge and work 
easier. When stuck through the belt at 
your back it would not slip through and 
the slight additional weight would in- 
crease the chopping power considerably, 
particularly with an 18-inch handle. 

There was nothing quite like it on the 
market so after experimenting with a 
cheap little ice axe with a bum handle, 
I had a toolmaker carry out my idea for 
the head. Then I made a handle for it 
and the result was a distinct success. 

While it weighs no more than most 
small belt axes it will do heavier work 
on account of the weight in the head 
and long handle. 

It is all the axe I need for any ordi- 
nary trip and on my two or three day 
trips I leave it behind and break up my 
firewood, thereby eliminating the axe 
from my equipment. 


M* whole pack for a couple of days 
is as follows: 


Sleeping bag, 2-lb. blanket and 


eA ee 6 Ibs. 
I SUN Me sod occa cde sas ea = 
Cook outfit and pail............ |, a 
Extra socks, shirt, comfort kit.. 14% “ 
13 Ibs. 


At the belt goes the light sheath knife, 
canteen, cup, pouch and a little vest 
pocket kodak in an old U. S. Army car- 
tridge box. 

Thus equipped I can ramble comfort- 
ably through the semi-wild country 
which still remains within fifty miles of 
New York, without feeling that I am on 
a pack trip, but rather that I am strolling 
about and am at least independent of 
civilization for a few days. 


MORE FICTION FOR DECEMBER 


Say, aren’t those Frecp anp Stream fiction stories simply great! Different from the regular magazine story, 
you know, chock full of the outdoor spirit, and they ring true, which most “outdoor” yarns, written by authors 


who have never been west of Brooklyn or north of Harlem, do not. 


We run one each month, some humorous, 


others tragic. “The Greatest Dog in the World,” by Roland Clark, is our offering for December, and we 


know you'll like it. 
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The “Flying Rags’”’ 


of the 


Wild Rice Marshes 


By E. N. 


an object; namely, to help some 

brother sportsman and his dog to 

enjoy their vacation in the twilight 
month of the year. All the thrills of 
early Indian Summer afield, formerly en- 
joyed in grouse and woodcock, can be ex- 
perienced on the elusive railbird or “Flying 
Rag.” In addition one gets that greatest 
of all pleasures, namely, watching a per- 
fect working dog in the open; only other- 
wise enjoyed on quail and pheasants. 
Should you have a pup to break or an 
old dog to condition, this bird is your 
salvation. If you want to improve your 
brush shooting it will set you back at 
least 25 per cent. “Submarines” will 
teach you to hold harder than a miser 
hangs to a Columbia half-dollar. A week 
or two on the marsh will make you an 
expert pedestrian, champion jumper, and 
leaper of gullies and water holes; a fair 
tight-rope walker, balancing on swaying 
tussocks; a fair swimmer, crossing creeks 
after marked birds; a fine diver, if you 
attempt to follow wing-tipped birds under 
water, and a rival of the Buccaneers of 
the Spanish Main, providing you properly 


| N writing this story I hope to attain 





“Dot hoisted the look-out signal 
with her feathery tail” 


Atherton 


express yourself on finding the bottom of 
a particularly stenchful mud hole—only 
up to your arm-pits! Rail shooting is the 
supreme test of a dog’s gameness and con- 
fidence, for ofttimes the trail leads deep in 
the jungle of razor-edged bayonet-grass, 
and time and again he will be called to 
take a perpendicula. drop of two or three 
feet into the creek and have to trust en- 
tirely to you to snake him out by the 
scruff of the neck or his collar. 


HEN the Federal Law went into 
effect on migratory game birds, I 
was convinced September shooting on the 
marshland had been handed over to a 
firing- squad and shot at sunrise. Our 
plump “upland plover” and plumper “grass 
bird,” both sandpipers, were for us no 
more. Never was I infatuated with sit- 
ting in a wet blind whistling up belated 
“summers” with the bag mostly cramps. 
Golden and black-breasted plover, on the 
marsh, are scarcer than frogs’-teeth, and, 
though I’ve hunted hereabouts a pretty 
stiff bit I have yet to meet up with the 
first specimen. The “English Chaps” sel- 
dom appear in any number until October 
so they’re eliminated. But “It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” 
Returning from the East’ard about the 
middle of September with a pair of sea 
legs to work off and a brace of setters 
loony for exercise, the magnet of the 
marsh drew me to its great flat bosom, 
silver veined with creek and slews. What 
mattered it if there wasn’t anything to 
kill at the day’s end but a big appetite— 
that alone was worth the tramp and 
more! Furthermore, wasn’t it good that 
the creek was twenty feet wide and the 
tide swift and strong? On a warm day 
one didn’t have to exert himself cross- 
ing. Over with the hunting vest, game 
picket in back in, on your back, gun up, a 
few kicks and you were across. Many 
times I’ve crossed when I didn’t have to! 
That early Autumn morn was as per- 
fect as ever a weather architect could 
have made out the specifications. At the 
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upper end of the marsh, in fairish grass, 
my old pal of eight years, Dot, hoisted 
the lookout signal with her white feathery 
rudder. Into the air staggered what at 
first sight appeared a brown tattered rag 
with a_ well-developed jag. Retrieved 
gently, it proved to be a Sora Rail, not 
very big to be sure, but making up in 
quality what it lacked in quantity, like 
frogs’ hind legs. Missing Setter, the pup, 
he was discovered flattened down aft on 
another.. I was abeam of him instanter 
and, as the bird flushed close, held on him, 
hesitated, then snapped as he was crossing 
the creek. He splashed in the half-flood 
tide and I distinctly saw him as Setter 
plunged down the two-foot drop to re- 
trieve. Presto! He was gone and I’ve 
never seen him since. Bewildered, the 
dog made circle after circle, head high 
up, but reluctantly had to quit. 


\ . gy svee the edge of a bog hole, fes- 
tooned with Cat-o’-Nine Tails, they 
picked up the scent of another Soras’ 
trilbys, following his turns and twists to 
the middle of the cats. When he rose 
over the brown, velvety plumes, I was 
somewhat surprised to see him bore up, 
up and towards the East. It wasn’t the 
procrastinated flight of his two previous 
brothers. Evidently he had business some 
distance away or was bent on migrating, 
but my Baker upset him and his plans. A 
little squabble and Setter gallantly gave 
way to his mother, who dropped his plump 
carcass in my hand and was off after her 
son before I could bestow an encouraging 
pat. 

The next pair pointed I'll briefly men- 
tion, for fear someone might accuse me 
of being one of those 100 per cent hunters 








“Picked up the scent of another Sora 


who instantly forget or excuse all birds 
missed. Sufficient to say both gave per- 
fect left quarters and both proved inex- 
cusable and unaccountable double foozles. 
Both dogs turned, sat down, let their 
tongues run out and I believe actually 
grinned at me. 

Along the bank of the creek, just above 
the ebbing tide, a fat, sleek Mr. Sora was 
making hieroglyphics in the soft black 
mud when the dogs caught his taint and 
the sight of their damp, black muzzles 
disturbed him. Unafraid, he fluttered to 
the opposite bank, disappearing like a 
flash. Too close for a shot and refusing 
to flush, the dogs got the word and were 
over in a jiffy. Half in and half out of 
the water they stiffened up the opposite 
bank and Mr. Rail started his obituary 
flight. Setter viewed the remains first, 
seized them and, ducking his mother, took 
the creek in one graceful leap. Words 
fail to describe the picture I saw in the 
blue-green transparent water as his lithe, 
muscular, red-and-white form hurtled 
over the mirror. 
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“It was a pretty sight to see them work to windward and heave to” 


CROSS the brown road that slashes 

the marsh and bridges the creek at 
this point, the dogs disturbed another 
from his sun bath and sent him skulking 
through the coarse, tawny grass that here 
covers the marsh like a moose’s mane. I 
spotted him before his olive feet left 
Mother Earth and held to let the pattern 
open up. He came precious near getting 
through, only one pellet tipping a wing 
and tumbling him in the reedy stalks of a 
slough hole. Quick as a weasel he flashed 
through the brown, bent-over cover and 
submerged in the water like a submarine. 
The dogs trailed him to the water’s edge 
and Dot walked in. Twice I drew the 
butt of my gun through six inches of 
water and silt and no movement. Again 
I tried with no expectations of success 
and a brown shadow darted under water 
towards Dot. 

“Fetch him,” I called excitedly, and her 
head went down to the ears, like a heron 
striking a frog. To my delight and sur- 
prise, Ac. Sora was disentangled from 
the mouthful of mud and stalks. I readily 
deducted from this experience what had 
become of the third bird. 

The next trio of birds proved easy vic- 
tims, They acted as though out all night 
and seemed to just stagger along over 
the creek’s bosom, looking for an “eye- 
opener.” The action of the dogs on birds 
falling in the water is always a source 
of pleasure to witness. Dot, cool and ex- 
perienced,. marked her birds quickly and 
accurately, slid in like an otter and out 
with the quarry withcut wetting her back. 
Setter only got one of the three, and that 
on a foul. Running along the bank he 
sprang over his mother’s head as she 
swam, seized the bird and disappeared 
in a cloud of spray. Disgusted, Dot put 
about while Setter reached the shore by 
virtue of main strength and noise. While 
he successfully retrieved the bird he made 
a beautiful “Jerry Hayes” of the job. 


TRAIL through a treacherous bog 
with only teetering tussocks for foot- 

hold netted my first Virginia Rail and a 
one-piece garment of black muck up to my 
armpits. In a hurry I decided the other 
side of the creek was better hunting and 
porpoised in the water for fifteen minutes. 
The next brace of victims proved to be 
little Yellow Rail, and both were bagged 
without firing a shot. They played ostrich, 
hiding in the grass under the very noses 
of the dogs. One setter held until the 
strain was too much and he seized; while 
I picked the other from under Dot’s 


muzzle, looking for all the world like a 
hidden mouse. 

The surprise of the day was encoun- 
tered when a blue-winged teal whirred 
from the grass and water of the creek 
ahead of the frozen dogs. Luck was with 
me and the first barrel accounted for him. 
Dot did the honors and Setter tried to 
steal it on the return voyage, but got 
what he deserved for his pains—half- 
choked with salf water. 

Never in my life was I so perplexed as 
during the next twenty minutes. Out on 
the flat open marsh the dogs roaded and 
pointed; roaded and pointed until my 
patience was almost exhausted and I 
threatened dire vengeance if something 
wasn’t brought to bay. All the while they 
were working towards a _ grassy-edged 
pond that separated marsh from pasture. 
The rank grass proved the rendezvous, 
and over the pond fluttered a Virginia 
and Sora. The former showed signs of 
distress from the right-hand barrel and 
his companion dropped from under the 
gun sights just as I was about to pull 
trigger. The Virginia made the pasture 
and dropped in a thick juniper, where he 
caused us endless trouble to locate. The 
Sora met his fate shortly afterwards with 








the second barrel and the discharge 
started another bird under Setter’s nose. 
It was some trial to watch him leisurely 
wing his way across the pond with an 
empty gun in my hand. Marking him 
down, I caution the dogs to be careful 
and it sure was a pretty sight to see them 
work to windward and “heave to.” Care- 
lessly walking in on what I expected to 
be a slow-flying rail, I was “shot to 
pieces” when an English snipe zigzagged 
away with a guttural “skaip! skaip!” 
Both barrels failed to even feather him 
and again I watched Mr. Rail serenely 
make his get-away. Having urgent busi- 
ness where that rail lit, it was attended 
to with alacrity. On the bounce I punc- 
tured him in the rudder and separated 
him from both planes. It was a riot to 
see the dogs pick up one wing, then the 
other, expectorate them and look foolish, 
for the remains already had been dis- 
posed of. 


HERE the snake-like creek wound 

around the land and formed it into 
a peninsula, both dogs, coming from op- 
posite directions, suddenly stiffened, facing 
one another with muzzles not a foot apart. 
The fat little scamp evidently wished to 
be neighborly, for he quietly fluttered 
across the creek, lit on the mud bank, and, 
with a quickness I’ve never seen dupli- 
cated by any other bird or animal, dis- 
appeared like a rodent beneath a great 
fallen sod. Although the dogs wallowed 
in the water a foot from his hiding place 
several times, he refused to come forth. 
Making the opposite bank and leaning 
over I struck it with my gun butt and 
out he came and away while I had my 
troubles keeping my balance and out of 
the water. 

Somewhat leg-weary, my back felt 
mighty good braced against a couple of 
old weather-beaten haycock stakes. The 
birds were laid out in a row and, for 
some unaccountable reason, the teal placed 
to one side. My old dudeen, sweet and 
prime, had a proper draught. I had been 
hunting and ‘was content. Were those 
fleecy clouds in the heavens or the pearly 
smoke from my pipe? Why bother. I 
was asleep ard probably snoring. My 
wife hasn’t forgiven me yet—for I left 
that teal behind! 






































“Dot did the honors and Setter tried to steal it on the return voyage” 






King Farget 

A compass is furnished with the outfit which 
will draw circles of any desired size. Circles 
here are 30-inch, 24-inch, 12-inch, and 6-inch. 
The smaller circles, drawn in the body of the 
target are four inches across, and show where a 
duck might be missed. The load is 1% number 
6 shot, patterning slightly over 70 per cent. 


The 
King 
Shotgun 


Target 


By 
Chas. 
Askins 


ET me get one thing off my mind 
first. The King Shotgun Targets 
are, with all their various devices, 
the invention of F. W. King, of 

the King Optical Company, New York, 
holder of the all-round, uncompeted-for 
wingshot championship of the United 
States, including Canada, general all- 
round gunman, expert trapshot, and spe- 
cialist in field and duck shooting with a 
twenty bore. The targets are not yet on 
the market, but, knowing Mr. King pass- 
ing well, I know that they are liable to be 
on the market with great suddenness, and 
they are liable not to be until the war is 
over. 

I am personally interested in these tar- 
gets to this extent: My present if not 
permanent hobby is the improvement of 
shotguns, improvement in the shooting 
of shotguns rather than their construction. 
I conclude that we are not going to im- 
prove our shotguns unless we fully test 
those that we now have. This being true, 
it remains to be decided what is the best 
and most practical test of the shooting 
qualities of a shotgun—most practical 
test, keep that in mind. 

What we are all after in a shotgun 
is power. Power is combined pattern 
and velocity or penetration. Testing ve- 
locity or penetration is not practicable 
for the most of us; we have to take 


The King Shotgun Target 


powder company figures for velocity 
or else reason it out by the use of 
a little horse sense, for the more pow- 
der you put in a gun, other things being 
equal, the higher the velocity. Then we 
have with us always the man who claims 
that the only true test of a shotgun is the 
work that you actually secure from it. 
If you kill twenty-five ducks straight or 
break a hundred clay birds in succession 
the gun is all right. That sort of a test 
is undeniably a good one. But if the two 
million gunmen in the United States were 
to accept or reject a gun on the basis of 
either breaking or failing to break a 
hundred straight, how many guns would 
be rejected? Is that kind of a test prac- 
tical for the majority of us? 


Rt is by no means settled in my mind 
that the hundred straight shotgun is, 
per se, a great shotgun either, and the 
gun that killed twenty-five ducks straight, 
over decoys, under some conditions, might 
be an ordinary improved cylinder. I have 
had quite a correspondence with a number 
of crack trapshots, and summing up, the 
best trap gun under present rules, 16 
yards rise seems to be a modified choke, 
a 65 per cent gun, a gun that makes an 
even pattern in a 30-inch circle at 35 
yards. That is exactly the sort of gun 
which is the most likely to break one 
hundred straight at sixteen yards’ rise, 
and after the feat is accomplished we 
don’t know much about the gun except 
that it is about certain of its bird at 
33 yards from the gun. If a hundred 
straight were broken from 25 yards’ rise, 
then I’d be willing to admit that the gun 
had been tested thoroughly. But, any- 
how, the hundred straight test or the 
game-shooting test is not practical for 
many of us, 90 per cent of the test being 
man and 10 per cent gun. 

Another man claims that a shot pattern, 
caught on a piece of paper, fails to tell 
a true story because of shot-stringing, 
pellets finding their way into the circle 
that, because of lagging behind, never 
would have been of any value in killing 
a live bird or breaking a clay. We don’t 
know all about shot stringing yet, but 
granted that useless pellets do get into 
the 30-inch, where they receive the same 
consideration as those that traveled in 
the front rank, wouldn’t the same thing 
happen with a poor pattern as well as 
with a good pattern? If 5 per cent were 
deducted from an 80 per cent pattern 
as being due to lagging and useless pel- 
lets and 5 per cent were deducted from 
a 65 per cent pattern, the 80 per cent 
pattern would still be superior. So long 
as shotguns are bored for pattern, a pat- 
tern paper test is the logical test. More- 
over, defective and lagging pellets are not 
of great moment when patterns are taken 
at forty yards and beyond, for the bulk 
of such pellets drift out of the pattern 
before a distance of 40 yards is reached. 
Normally a gun will pattern 5 to 10 per 
cent higher in a 15-inch circle at 20 
yards than it will in a 30-inch at 40 yards, 
this 5 to 10 per cent being made up of 
defective pellets. This leaves us’ where 
we have always been, with a _ pattern 
paper as the only practical test of the 
pattern made by a shotgun. 


Ts majority of us recognize the 
value of testing a shotgun for pat- 
tern. Most of us know that.a shotgun 
will do better with one load than it will 
with another. Most of us. know that a 
shotgun has a strange and perverse indi- 
viduality, that we can never come to know 
it except by studying it. Ninety-nine 
men in a hundred never do learn their 


King Targets, Analyzed 


Two methods of analyzin patterns. Upper 
target analyzes by means of three-inch circles 
drawn into any large enough space left by the 
pattern. The three-inch circles mean misses. 

The lower target is analyzed by means of 
squares. A square with no shot in it is a 
miss, and one with less than three pellets is con- 
sidered a crippled bird. In the complete squares 
there are four misses and eight cripples. per- 
centage of kills to misses and cripples within 
about a. 24-inch circle can be taken in this way. 


weapons, never do learn what load suits 
the gun and what load doesn’t. One gun 
will make a closer and more uniform pat- 
tern with three and a half drams of 
powder than it will with three drams. 
Another gun flares its charge when too 
much powder is used. A third shoots 
small shot exceedingly well, but handles 
large pellets poorly. We will find by 
trying them that there are all kinds of 
combinations of powder, shot and wad- 
ding that are more or less wrong, and a 
very few that are nearly right. Our 
object in patterning a gun is, of course, 
to discover the load which is best adapted 
both to our purpose and to the gun from 
which it is to be shot. We are benefited 
very little by knowing that our weapon 
makes such and such a percentage with 
three drams of powder and one and one- 
eighth ounces of No. 8 shot if the nature 
of the game requires three and a half 
drams of powder and No. 4 shot. This 
shooting a gun or a load that we do not 
know anything about is shooting at ran- 
dom, and the man who does it ought 
cheerfully to accept hits or misses as they 
happen to come. 

Most of us would pattern our guns if it 
were convenient to do so. But it is not 
convenient. Blank pieces of paper of a 
quality and size to catch a shotgun pat- 
tern at 40 yards are hard to get hold of. 
I have tried that often enough to know. 
Generally I have had to go to a dry goods 
store, buy wrapping paper in narrow 
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Mechanism of the King Target 


The bottom and top cylinders are of sheet’ 


iron, shot proof. The frame is of iron. In 


use, a roll of target paper is placed in the top 
cylinder, pulled down and attached to the roller 
in the bottom cylinder. When a target has been 
shot it is rolled down on the roller beneath, 
bringing a fresh section of paper into the open 
space. If desired, the compass may be used, or 
other device for marking and analyzing the tar- 
gets as they are shot, or, if preferred, this work 
can be delerved until later, the targets being 
simply marked with gun and load when shot. 
The — in the frame is 40 by 50 inches, 
giving ample room for circles in the densest 
portion of the pattern. 


sheets and then paste it together. All of 
which is so much trouble, so inconvenient, 
that many of us are willing to swear that 
he is already carrying his 60 pounds, and 
he is not going to assume any further 
burdens. In his shotgun targets Mr. King 
has endeavored to make pattern testing 
easy, accurate, analytical and illuminating. 
Whether he has succeeded or not remains 
to be seen. 


| hynny seen having procured our pa- 
per targets, we go out to a bain or a 
fence or something else which will do 
and tack our paper to it. If the wind is 
blowing or if our paper is of poor quality 
the sheet may tear loose before we can 
shoot at it—ever have that happen to you? 
Having fired at a sheet, perhaps to learn 
that failing to center it our work has gone 
for nothing, we pull that sheet down and 
tack up another. Very soon the job be- 
comes irksome and we quit. We don’t do 
things that way with the King target. 
The targets come in a roll, as big a 
roll as we want. This roll is placed in 
a sheet iron, shot-proof cylinder at top 
of the frame. From this it is pulled 
down under the frame, precisely as we 
would pull down a window curtain, and 
attached to a roller which works within 
a second cylinder at the bottom of the 
frame. Having shot at a target, we wind 
it onto the roller beneath, bringing an- 
other target into the open space, and keep 
on as long as desired or until our ammu- 
nition or paper is exhausted. By aid of 
an assistant we can shoot our patterns 
almost as fast and with as little trouble 
as we would clay birds from the trap. 
When we are through our targets are all 
in a neat roll ready for marking and 
analyzing at our leisure. 
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| desired, of course we can take things 
more leisurely and do without an as- 
sistant. If such be our pleasure we can 
mark, count and analyze our targets there 
in the frame as shot. Two compasses 
belong to the outfit, one for drawing large 
circles and the other small. In a jiffy 
we can select the densest part of our tar- 
get and with the compass mark circles of 
any desired dimensions. Or, if preferred, 
one of the target-marking devices can be 
used. One of these can be pinned to the 
pattern and with a pencil the 30-inch 
circle, 24-inch and 12-inch circle can be 
marked, and at the same time the circle 
can be bisected with lines quartering it 


‘for convenience in counting the pattern. 
A second or a third device will run it off 


into squares of any desired size, say 
squares of 2-inch for clay birds, 3-inch 
for quail, 4-inch for small duck or 5-inch 
for mallards and canvasback where Nos. 
5 or 4 shot are used. All of these analyz- 
ing devices belong to the outfit and can 
be used as the targets are shot or later in 
the office. The small compass is used to 
analyze the pattern by means of 3-inch or 
other size of circle drawn into any open 
space large enough to contain it. 

Many of us have discovered that it is 
pretty difficult to center a shotgun target 
that is to put the pattern exactly where 
we want it. A man’s errors in holding 
a heavily charged shotgun which is prac- 
tically without sights are greater iiian his 
errors in holding a rifle. Additionally 
all trap guns and most other guns shoot 
high and should shoot high. This means 
that the paper at which we shoot should 
be plenty large enough, it must give us 
leeway to make up for bad holding or for 
a gun that is not sighted like a rifle. 
Having this in mind, Mr. King made the 
opening in the frame which holds the 
paper 40 by 50 inches. A man ought to 
be able to get his 30-inch pattern some- 
where within a square 40 inches by 50, 
and of course he can do so unless some- 
thing is radically wrong with himself or 
his gun. A good big space is strictly 
necessary, it being an exasperating waste 
of time to shoot at a paper but little 
larger than the 30-inch circle. 


N addition to the devices and instru- 
ments mentioned or illustrated, Mr. 

King furnishes stamps, one of a duck in 
flight, another of a quail and a third of 
a clay bird. With these a bird or the 
artificial target can be stamped into the 
center of the target and aim taken at it. 
Moreover, the stamps can be used in 
analyzing the target, after the same fash- 
ion as the circles made by the compass, 
stamping in an image of the bird in every 
space left open by the pattern. Wherever 
a duck, quail or clay bird can be stamped 
into the pattern without a shot touching 
it, that is a miss, and where but two 
pellets land on the bird he is counted a 
cripple. Stamping the image in the center 
before firing, we can gain a very good 
idea as to whether or not our piece would 
invariably kill the bird with that load at 
the distance. 

The King target, not having fixed cir- 
cles printed upon it, we can test our piece 
at any required distance. A short range, 
or small-bore gun can be patterned at 
20 yards, drawing in a 15-inch circle in- 
stead of the 30-inch used at 40 yards. 
It follows that correctly proportioned 
circles can be drawn for any distance, 25 
yards, 30, 40, 45, 50, up to a test of a 
long-range duck gun with large shot at a 
distance of 60 yards. The things that a 
man will learn about his gun when trying 
it at 50 yards and beyond are of great 


value, of particular value to the man who 
thinks he ought to kill quail and can kill 
quail at 60 yards. If he does kill a quail 
at such a distance thereafter he isn’t likely 
to say much about it, knowing that it was 
a pure accident. 


BY. the use of this target, stamping in 
cross sections of clay birds in the 
open spaces, the trap shot can decide very 
accurately at just what “yardage” his gun 
will begin to handicap him. One gun may 
safely take everything up to 42 yards, and 
the owner can stand at 25 yards and not 
be greatly handicapped, while another 
gun which is a corking good one at 33 
yards may lose from 5 to 7 per cent of 
its birds at 38 yards. Having been placed 
at 23 yards with a 35-yard gun and am- 
munition, the shooter knows that he need 
not worry about an occasional lost bird, 
for such losses come in the nature of 
things. I doubt if any trap-shooter can 
afford to be without the King shotgun 
target. 

« The small-bore crank with a tendency to 
“rare” up and tell us that he is killing 
his birds farther than he ever could with 
a 12-gauge needs a pattern test very badly. 
The same way with the man who is ob- 
sessed and possessed with the conviction 
that a small-bore gun, say a 28 or a 20, 
shoots like a rifle, that he is holding ex- 
tremely fine when he lands his bird. I 
have pattern tested a good many small- 
bore guns.as well as large bores, and it 
has become almost an axiom with me 
that, except in individual pieces and fluke 
guns, weapon being full choke, the smaller 
the bore the wider the spread of pattern. 


(Continued on page 635) 





























Marking Devices 


Devices for marking off and analyzing the tars 


In the upper, the heavy outer ring contains 
crossed wires to which are attached inside wire 
rings. In use, drop device over pattern, and 
pin down with thumb tacks. With pencil run 
the outer, 30-inch circle, the second circle of 
24 inches and the inner of 12, follow with the 
cross lines dividing target into quarters. 

The lower device is used to mark the target 
into squares by way of analyzing the pattern. 
Pin down with tacks as before, and then mark 
the horizontal lines and the circle. Shift half- 
way round and mark the perpendicular lines, 
when you will have squares of five inches, suit- 
able for analyzing pattern for ducks. A second 
similar device will mark off three-inch squares 
for quail, and a third can be furnished with two- 
inch square for clay birds. 
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s6 ELL, boys, after waiting and 
W staring for fifty weeks we are 
off at last,” said Jim Lawton 
as he pushed a cigar in his face and 
stretched out his long legs comfortably. 
He was surrounded by six other members 
of the Huron River Gun Club, all in easy 
attitudes in the smoking compartment of 
the 9. P. M. northbound train. 

We were scarcely started on this our 
annual trip when somebody remembered 
that the camera had not been taken out 
of the automobile which brought us to 
the depot; this brought forth odd and 
sundry remarks about the usefulness of 
opticians and what beautiful billiard balls 
could be made out of somebody’s htad, 
etc. 

It was 8 P. M. when, with thankful 
hearts, we dropped off at L’Anse and 
were soon pumping Peterson’s right hand, 
and looking over his team of greys that 
were to haul our duffle out to the log 
shack twenty-five miles away—for the 
third successive year. We loaded his 
wagon and then walked to the hotel and 
were soon seated down to a hot supper, 
after which we walked up the only street 
in town, but, as the stores were all closed, 
we soon returned and went to bed, leaving 
instructions to call us at 6 A. M. Jim, as 
usual, was too excited to sleep, and after 
he had waked us all up in the morning we 
discovered that it was only 4:50, so we 
made a few more very feeling remarks 
and contented ourselves by sitting around 
the stove talking guns until breakfast was 
called at 6:30. We finished our purchases 
as soon as the stores opened and got the 
wagon started out by 8:30, while we left 
later in an automobile. which took us 
within about a mile of our camp, which 
was as far as the corduroy would permit. 


S soon as we arrived in camp we all 

got busy fixing it up, bucking wood 
and the hundred other things which go to 
make camp life worth living. After about 
an hour Walter picked up his new 
Remington and strolled off into the 
woods to cure his headache, and in 
less than half an hour we heard that gun 
bark twice, upon which Jim and Floyd 
dropped the buck-saw as though they were 
peremptorily called away, and in a short 
time they were shinning through the 
woods in full war paint, and it was not 
long before we heard Floyd shoot four 
times, and later Jim shot three, though he 
tried to tell us it was only two. Very 
soon Walter returned to camp bearing the 
emblem of victory—a deer liver—and I 
went back with him to help him drag in 
the carcass. He had crossed the small 
creek a little south of camp, and walked 





leisurely east along an old log- 

ging trail for about a mile, 

when he caught sight of a deer 

standing near a fallen tree-top. 

From his position it was im- 

possible to get a bead on the 

animal, so he very cautiously 

dropped on all fours and 

Stealthily crept to within a 

hundred feet of it, and then tak- 
ing advantage of a large tree he 
slowly raised himself to his feet. The 
deer was now standing near the top of a 
rise and, having scented danger, was wait- 
ing alert, and ready to spring out of sight 
at the slightest movement. Realizing that 
he had to act quickly, Walter pulled his 
gun to his shoulder and fired twice. The 
deer sprang about twelve feet and dropped 
on the edge of the trail. 

Floyd had gone directly south of camp 
for three-quarters of a mile when he 
caught sight of a large deer moving 
through the underbrush, but the deer saw 
him first and quickly put some trees be- 
tween itself and Floyd, which is a nasty 
habit that all deer have. Floyd pulled up 
and fired, but the rear end of a frightened 
deer is a target that is almost impossible 
to hit. Then Floyd came back. 

Jim on leaving camp had traveled 
southwest for about a mile and a quarter, 
and was sneaking along when he spied 
two deer standing between two extra 
large trees; waiting patiently for a few 
minutes until they moved into a better 
position, he singled out the one with the 
best head of horns and fired three times. 
His first bullet killed the deer, and he 
fired the other two shots immediately at 
a tree to try the automatic action of his 
new gun. We soon learned that this habit 
is peculiar to all automatic guns. The 
deer proved to be a small spikehorn. We 
were all mightily pleased, for we had now 
two deer before the wagon was unloaded, 
so we all got busy unpacking and setting 
things around the camp into some order. 


N= morning we were all up and had 
breakfast by daylight, Walter taking 
great care to get a good lining of oatmeal. 
Jim decided to spend the day in camp 
and cook up beans, prunes and other 
foods which we were always too tired at 
night to cook, no matter how badly we 
wanted them. I may here say that Jim is 
really some cook, but, like “Bo Peep’s 
Sheep,” you must leave him alone. 
To-day each man went his own way, for 
snow had fallen during the night and the 
woods were quieter to walk through. I 
hunted slowly for about three hours and 
heard lots of shooting, but saw no tracks; 
about 10 o’clock the sun came out and 
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made the woods so pretty that I returned 
to camp for my camera and arrived back 
in the hardwood about noon, and took 
some pictures; then worked back to camp 
through a dense and dark cedar swamp, 
where I also took some pictures. Arrived 
at camp I found Fred, Floyd and Walter. 
Fred had ‘emptied his rifle at a large 
buck that had stood broadside to him. 
To Fred’s disgust, that buck just walked 
disdainfully away, leaving him to fill 
his magazine and hope for better luck 
next time. His chagrin was, however, 
soon relieved of its sting, for he encoun- 
tered one of the other boys who, upon 
glimpsing a deer feeding in a tree-top, 
first emptied his own magazine at it and 
then crawled forty yards for Fred’s gun 
and emptied that at it, and still the animal 
stood until it caught sight of him and then 
disappeared with one lightning jump, leav- 
ing the boys to laugh and come home. 
The next morning we were all up be- 
times, and all except the humble scribe 
were out in the woods at dawn, while I 
was left at home to play Cinderella and 
clean camp. The snow had almost dis- 
appeared and the weather was again very 
cold, which made the leaves very crisp, 
and so noisy to walk upon that hunting 
was practically impossible, except right 
down in the swamps. About ten o’clock 
I heard several shots in the west swamp, 
but I knew that they were not from the 
rifles of any of our boys. I was still busy 
cooking when Frank returned with a smile 
on his face that gave his mouth an an- 
nual appearance, for it stretched from 
“year to year.” He had set out due north 
and having crossed the clearing was walk- 
ing up a short piece of corduroy which 
led through the swamp to the roadway, 
when he heard the shots in the swamp 
already mentioned, and before many min- 
utes he heard that cracking of the bushes, 
which is such music to the hunter’s ears. 
Before Frank had time to get under cover 
a fine big buck stepped out into full view 
some eighty yards ahead of Frank. This 
buck evidently regarded Frank as a curi- 
osity, for that deer just stood still broad- 
side to him and watched Frank pull his 
gun to his shoulder and take aim, only 
to discover that the safety-catch was on. 
He lowered his gun and released the safe, 
and again took aim, while that buck con- 
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tinued to stand and make funny faces at 
him. 


RANK was a_young hunter and he 
certainly has Bot to be given credit 
for not getting fussed and excited, for he 
aimed true and shot once, and that buck 
wagged his flag and moved suddenly, but 
not very far; however, as there was no 
snow on the ground, Frank found it very 
difficult to track him, so he wisely de- 
cided to return to camp for assistance. 
Shortly after his return to camp three 
other hunters came into the clearing; 
they proved to be from the nearest set- 
tlers and it was they who had done the 
early shooting and had got two nice deer 
back in the swamp. About noon Jim, 
Walter, Fred and Floyd began to straggle 
into camp. All had seen fresh deer tracks, 
but owing to the condition of the woods 
it was impossible to sneak close enough 
to get even a glimpse, to say nothing of a 
shot at a deer. After Frank had eased 
his chest of his tale they decided to go 
with him to find his prize. 
The gang soon reached the place along 
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swamp and keeping in the hardwood. He 
worked for about another hour and then, 
coming to a creek in a small ravine, he 
followed the creek north for nearly an 
hour and a half and then came out into 
some old slashing, which, though new to 
him, we already knew of. Here he found 
all kinds of fresh tracks and exercising 
extra caution he began to work round 
some higher land. His care was very 
soon rewarded with the sight of two 
white flags flashing out of sight, which, 
of course, indicated that they had scented 
him first. He then decided to wait for 
them to come to him, and so he took up 
a position behind a large tree. Pretty 
soon he spied what he judged to be a 
fair-sized deer loping down the wind past 
him, but so far away that he could only 
see it now and again through: the trees: 
He figured that if it kept on it would pass 
through a small space where there were 
fewer trees, so he leveled his rifle at that 
spot and no sooner did that deer show it- 
self than Max pulled the trigger and saw 
it drop its white flag and head for the 
swamp. Max walked over and took its 


means that he had to push and climb and 
slip and jump his way along for about 
two hours with a sixty-five-pound deer 
on his shoulder. When he came into the 
hardwood he dropped the deer and made 
his way to camp, where he found only 
me. We both set out at once and, as he 
had brought it within three-quarters of 
a mile of camp, we had that deer hung 
up at camp before the other boys arrived 
with Frank’s big buck. 


W E now had three deer on the pole, and 
as there was yet another hour of 
daylight, Frank and Jim set out to snake 
in Jim’s deer, which was still hanging up 
out in the woods. While they were gone 
we all were busy bucking and splitting 
wood, cooking dinner, etc. The evening 
camp dinner is the meal of the day, for 
none are in a hurry to get out, and every- 
body has something to tell, of where he 
has been and what he has seen, and each 
tells his little tale in his own particular 
humorous vein, which in turn calls forth 
humorous remarks from the other boys, 
so that by the time the supper is cleaned 





“Threw the deer across his shoulders as they do in Montana” 


the corduroy where the buck had entered 
the bush, and they all spread out and 
worked slowly into the thicket. They 
soon found the tracks and following them 
they learned that the deer had made two 
complete circles round Frank while he 
was in the wood, and had finally dropped 
within a very few feet of where Frank 
had last stood before he turned for camp. 
There he lay, a fine big eight-point buck, 
close under a fallen tree, dead as a nail, 
with his legs drawn up as though in a 
pleasant sleep. Frank quickly got in his 
dirty work and then several boys har- 
nessed themselves with ropes to the car- 
cass and began to snake it into camp. 
Just as they reached the corduroy they 
were met by the game-warden, who was 
on his way to visit our camp; he ex- 
amined _all the licenses and asked various 
questions; and having assured himself 
that we were a crowd of honest rogues, 
he bade us good luck and good-bye. 
Without snow on the ground that buck 
was heavy pulling, and many were the 
short breaths and long words before camp 
was reached. 

While they were out after Frank’s deer, 
Max had come in for help, and so I just 
left the potatoes to bake or burn as they 
liked, and we two started northeast. Max 
had started out at daybreak and worked 
east for about a mile and a half; and 
then struck northeast, thus avoiding the 


tracks and slowly followed. He soon no- 
ticed by its shortening jumps that it was 
hard hit and in a few minutes came upon 
it lying dead between two trees. 


E cleaned and hung the carcass in a 

tree and then, as he had been hunt- 
ing steadily for nearly five hours, he 
began to look around and figure out the 
most direct way back to camp. He came 
out upon the old logging road for the 
slashings, and here he found fresh tracks 
so thick that the snow was literally 
matted down. He was proceeding down 
this road, as it offered an easy way out 
of the wood, although he did not know 
where it would lead him, when he saw a 
hunter’s red cap through the trees. He 
made his way over and found that the 
hunter was from a camp located two and 
a half miles further east, and from him 
Max obtained sufficient information to 
enable him to compass back to camp. 
Now, Max is or was some hunter away 
back in the mountains of Dakota, Tim- 
buctoo, and many other places, and so he 
made his way back to his deer, which he 
threw across his shoulders, as they do in 
Montana, and, taking his rifle in his 
teeth, he set out for camp. This, gentle 
reader, is certainly some marathon en- 
durance test, for he had to cross the 
slashings and then skirt the edge of the 
big swamp, which, being interpreted, 


away and the porridge on the stove for 
the next breakfast, it is usually well past 
7 o'clock. If we are all unusually tired 
we just sit around smoking and talking 
until first one and then another crawls 
into their bunks; then somebody shouts 
“Last one in bed sets the axe at the door 
and puts the light out,” and the scramble 
commences. 

The next morning we were all ready 
for the woods by dawn and to-day every 
man went out. Max and [I started to- 
gether and went a little more east of 
where Max had come in the previous 
day, hoping to arrive at the slashings and 
avoid the swamp. As is the case with 
so many hunters, we thought we could 
walk straight in the woods without look- 
ing very often at our compass, with the 
result that after about three-quarters of 
an hour we found we were too far north, 
so we cut southwest until we came across 
Max’s tracks of yesterday. Here we 
stood and decided which way we should 
go and drew a map in the snow with 
our finger. We then separated so that 
we were just within whistling distance 
and commenced working east-northeast. 
A light snow had fallen during the night 
and this was now thawing, so,that the 
leaves were wet and fairly quiet to sneak 
upon. We continued to work abreast 
until about 10 o’clock, when I began to 
find fresh tracks, and shortly heard Max 
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shoot. I waited to hear if he gave any 
whistle, but as he did not I concluded 
that he had missed and so continued my 
way. About half an hour later I was 
climbing up the side of a ravine when I 
heard a movement in the bush, and look- 
ing up just caught sight of a hind leg and 
a white flag moving about 50 yards ahead 
of me. I quickly pulled up and fired, 
but, although my .250 Savage is a beau- 
tiful little gun, yet, like all other rifles, 
before it hits its mark it must be aimed 
accurately, and this I had not done, so 
that deer went on. I whistled for Max 
and then climbed to the top of the ravine. 
The deer had not yet located me, and, as 
is their habit, had not gone far until it 
was certain of the safe way to go. When 
I reached the top of the ravine it was 
standing about 100 yards to my left be- 
hind a fallen tree, but before I could take 
a second aim it was gone like a flash. I 
stood where I was until Max came up 
and then we walked to where I had last 
seen the deer, intending to pick up its 
tracks and possibly follow it. We had 
just begun to examine the tracks when 
Max quickly pulled his rifle up and fol- 
lowing his bead I saw a deer’s head 
above a fallen tree quite a distance away. 
The animal was standing facing us, and 
at the distance its head and neck was cer- 
tainly a small target. Max shot and 
missed, then I shot and missed; with that 
deer still looking at us, we both pumped 
our guns and Max shot again and seeing 
that head still looking directly at us I 
took a fine bead and it just seemed that 
before my finger had finished moving the 
trigger that deer dropped, and by the 
time we had walked over to the spot it 
was dead. What surprised me was that 
it was a doe, for while I was shooting 
at it I would have sworn on my solemn 
oath that there were two point horns on 
its head. 

While I was busy with the knife, Max 
paced off the distance to where we had 
shot, for he had dropped his glove to 
shoot. He reported the distance as a 
hundred and eighty-two paces, and this 
once I will not doubt his veracity, al- 
though during supper that evening there 
were certain reflections cast upon it, to- 
gether with the usual insinuations as to 
my ability to hit the side of a barn at that 
distance. However, supper-time is some 
supper-time in camp. 


BY the time we had that deer hung in 
a tree it was five after eleven, so we 
decided to explore some of the .country 
before returning to camp, and meet again 
at the deer between. twelve and twelve- 
thirty. We both had a good ramble and 
the farther we went the more fresh tracks 


we saw. It was getting on for 1 o’clock 
when we started to drag 
that deer to camp, and, 
as there was but little 
snow on the ground, we 
found it warm work, 
and when we got as far 
as the old East trail we 
again hung up the deer 
and wandered into camp, 
which we found entirely 
deserted. After peeling 
off some clothes and 
starting a fire, I began 
peeling apples (for apple 
sauce helps to make the 
flapjacks slide down in 
the morning). I had 
scarcely peeled half a 
panful when Walter and 
Floyd came in and as 
soon as I told them of 
my luck they decided to 


go and get the deer into camp that night. 
Leaving the apples and the fire to take 
care of themselves, we “beat it,” and 
by dark we were hanging that deer on 
the pole outside the camp door. All the 
others were late into camp to-night and 
each had something to do before supper, 
some cut wood, while Floyd cut up and 
fried liver as only Floyd can, and some 
genius persuaded me to cut up raw pota- 
toes and fry them on the box stove. The 
stove was full and the draft good, and I 
was cooked through before those pota- 
toes were properly blackered; however, 
by the time we were discussing the second 
course of our supper I ventured to re- 
mark that some of the potatoes were 
done, but I could not persuade anybody 
to try them. Some men get surprisingly 
dainty in camp! 

After supper was cleared away I fin- 
ished my apple sauce. During the evening 
conversation it transpired that Max and 
I were the only ones who had seen any 
deer today and when I remarked that 
they were so plentiful where we had 
been that they could be caught with a 
butterfly net the boys told me I was cer- 
tainly straining their friendship. 

The next morning Max was up early 
and got breakfast and we were soon all 
out in the woods. About noon I heard 
several shots, but they were some dis- 
tance from me, for I had gone with my 
camera to about the same ground as [ 
had traveled the previous day. When I 
got to camp I found Walter and Fred 
eating lunch and while I ate mine I lis- 
tened to the glowing description of how 
Fred had killed a good-sized deer on the 
edge of the lake. We set out with one 
rifle and a camera to get that deer in 
before dark and left a note at camp 
stating where we had gone and telling 
any who came in to come out and meet 
us, for we knew that we must drag that 
deer through about a mile of swamp be- 
fore we got to the hardwood. We ar- 
rived at the lake and found the deer up 
in jack pines that were so thick that we 
had to get busy with our hatchets before 
we could take a picture. It was a stiff 
pull over to the hardwood, for Walter 
tried to compass us out so that we should 
miss the worst of the stumps and fallen 
trees, and I have a sneaking suspicion 
that he took us further into them. By 
the time we were half-way back we were 
met by three of the boys and old Axel, 
and we very willingly surrendered the 
ropes to them. Now, Axel is a native 
of those parts and lives about six miles 
from our camp. He is as hard as nails 
and he got that rope over his shoulders 
and just snaked that deer in as though 
he was a locomotive. It was dark when 
we got to camp, where we found Floyd 
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with a rabbit as the result of his day’s 
hunting. 


ON’ a hike a few days later we had 
not gone far along the trail before 
we came upon signs of deer having been 
dragged along, and we could see by the 
hoof-marks that it was friends Max and 
Floyd. We got to camp about 4 o'clock, 
where we at once had to listen to Max 
describing the most, thrilling incident of 
the whole trip. He had been using a 
Springfield rifle, but that day he had 
taken out Walter’s Remington for a 
change. 

After hunting for several hours he and 
Floyd had found themselves right in the 
country where Walter and I had seen 
so many fresh tracks. Max hid himself 
in the green top of a fallen tree and be- 
fore very long he began to make out the 
forms of several deer moving slowly in 
the distance. Picking out a likely prize, 
he shot twice, but the distance was very 
great and he missed; then, knowing he 
had only two more cartridges in the gun, 
he proceeded to fill the magazine while 
the deer continued unsuspectingly toward 
him. Without knowing it until too late, 
Max slipped a Springfield cartridge, 
which he had in his pocket, into the gun 
instead of a Remington cartridge, and 
with the usual perversity of things that 
cartridge just got crosswise in the gun 
and stuck there. Max drew out his 
hunting knife and proceeded to extract 
that cartridge, just as though he was get- 
ting coin out of his little brother’s sealed 
tin money-box. 

The nearer those deer got to him the 
more excited he became, and the more 
excited he got the more he cussed, and 
the more he cussed the more he perspired, 
and it seemed like hours before he could 
dislodge the offending cartridge, and Max 
swears on a stack of Bibles that while he 
was monkeying with it there were six or 
seven good-sized deer all well within 
range at one time, and if there were only 
half that number I believe every hunter 
who reads this will sympathize with him. 

By the time he got that cartridge out 
his language had made the atmosphere 
look like a young forest fire, and the sur- 
rounding evergreens had begun to wither 
and this caused the deer to move off. 

During all this time Floyd had been 
ensconced between two trees about three 
hundred feet from Max. He heard Max 
shoot and by moving round a little he 
got a bead on a fair-sized buck and fired. 
That buck went about fifty yards further 
and then gave ug the ghost. The excited 
Max joined Floyd and after rehearsing 
his predicament he and Floyd dragged the 
deer to camp. 

After supper, which that night was a 
teal and royal banquet, 
we all collected our gear, 
cleaned and packed our 
guns, and began pack- 
ing trunks, for to-mor- °* 
row ge | we were 
doomed to leave those 
delectable woods for an- 
other year. 

Next morning we 
loaded up and by 9 
o’clock we were walking 
across old Ole’s clearing 
on our way to the auto 
which was to meet. us at 
the corduroy. We may 
have looked a_ tough 
bunch, but we were a 
whole lot better in health 
and spirits for those two 
weeks with Dame Na- 
ture and each other. 
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ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. An 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this 
letter, and if of sufficient interest to 


The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 

ertaining to hunting, fishing, 6, ts, 
with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 


y questions p 
De ent 


the mass of our readers, we will run the questions 


and answers in these columns. 








BEAR HUNTING IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Eprror MILLer: 

I am a tenderfoot as you can tell from 
the nature of these questions, but I like 
the out-doors any way. 

1. Are there places in Pennsylvania 
where one can hunt rabbits, squirrel, par- 
tridge and the like without being on 
some farmer’s private land, or kept 
awake by trains at night? 

2. What do you think of a 20 gauge 
full choked, double barrel 28 inches long 
for the above game, to be used by a 17- 
year-old boy? 

3. Could I carry a revolver on hunting 
trips in Pennsylvania? 

4. Where can I obtain a large scale map 
of Pennsylvania? 

If you can find time to answer the 
above questions I will be deeply indebted 
to you. Foster REED. 

Ans.—The two best places we know of 
in Pennsylvania for hunting such as you 
describe are Cameron County, in the cen- 
tral part of the state and Pike County in 
the eastern part. Both of these are very 
wild and there is no danger of being 
ordered off by farmers or kept awake by 
trains. 

Regarding the 20 gauge full choke, 
would say that this is too difficult a gun 
for a boy of your age to shoot. You will 
* do much better with the .12 medium choke 
right barrel and full choke left, about 7% 
Ibs. weight and 28-inch barrel. 

Answering question 3, would say that 
we consider a revolver a mere encum- 
brance except on a fishing trip in a coun- 
try where small game is to be picked up 
in season and in the western mountains 
where there are chances for pot shots at 
grouse, fool hens and the like. 

Answering question 4, parts of Pennsyl- 
vania have been mapped by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, but a good 
deal of it is still untouched. There is 
only a very rough map of Pike County, 
for instance. Write Rand, McNally 
Co., 44 East 22nd Street, for a list of 
map sections available.—Enp. 


WHEN DEER SHED THEIR 
ANTLERS 


Dear Sm: 
_I am a steady reader of your maga- 


zine. 
I would like to know if deer lose their 
horns every year; if so at what time. 
I would like to know at what time 
deer’s horns are in velvet. 


Yours truly, 
F. Situ, 


DEER ANTLERS—22-INCH, 10-POINT 


Answering your question concerning 
deer’s horns, would say that deer gen- 
erally shed their antlers in January, 
earlier if very vigorous. The new horns 
commence their growth from two to six 
weeks after the old ones are dropped and 
by August they are in full velvet. Elk 
also shed their antlers, following about 
the same times.—Eb. 


DYEING TENTS 
Eprtor Fretp AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir: I have tried your turpentine 
and paraffine waterproofing and find it 
fine, but would like to find out with what 
I can color it brown or olive. The color- 
ing must be harmless to the canvas. I 
am a subscriber to Fietp AND STREAM. 
Awaiting an early reply, I remain 

Yours truly, 
E. Koss. 


Ans.—It seems to me that it is too 
late to dye your tent now that the 
paraffine is on. Starting with the white 
cloth you can dye it brown with a single 
package of brown Diamond Dye to a tent 
of about 35 square feet surface. Be sure 
to perform the operation in a large gal- 
vanized iron wash tub or boiler, as the 
= should be boiled for about two hours. 
—Ep. 


ALUMINUM BAKE PAN 
Warren H. Miter. 

During the perusal of several articles 
from your pen I have noticed that you 
frequently refer to an aluminum baker, 
size 6x9x1% inches. Not being able to 
secure catalogues from various houses I 
am at loss to know where to purchase 
same. 

Although I will miss my fishing this 
year, your ‘splendid magazine has in a 
way compensated for its loss. Hoping 
my constant appeal for help does not 
worry you for I have a slight idea of 
the amount of mail that confronts you 
each morning, and thanking you for any 
succor you have time to give. 

Yours truly, 
A. J. McDevitt. 


Ans.—Regarding the aluminum baker 
referred to in my articles, would say 
that this is a sort of fry pan gotten out 
by Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
302 Broadway, New York City. We 
would suggest your getting in touch with 
them regarding the same.—Epb. 
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E fellers that love the big 
out-doors made Nature's 


way, ain’t likely to find much 
fault with tobacco made fe 
by the same recipe. ont 


“Made Nature’s Way”— 


There’s the whole secret of 
VELVET’S goodness. 


From the time that the ripe Burley tobacco is taken 
from the fields of Old Kentucky and placed in htge 
wooden hogsheads to mature, to the minute 
when its mellow smoke starts climbing from 
your pipe bowl, Velvet is aged by Nature. 


It takes two long years for Nature to do 

her work, but when it’s done the result 

is Velvet, the coolest and smoothest of 

tobaccos with full mellow flavor in 
every grain of it. 


But prove for yourself that 
Velvet is all that we claim, and 
more, too. Fill your 
pipe with Velvet now. 


- Lagatte Myers tose Se 


10c tins 5c bags 
1 Ib. glass humidors 








RESCUING A WILD MOOSE 
By Wesley C. Comstock 


Here is a short story, or rather an 
account of the rescue of a bull moose calf 
at Chesterville, Maine, Easter morning, 
April 8, 1917. 

To begin with, Corporal Thomas, of 
Company C, N. G. S. M., with his young 
brother, Hugo, started up the little Nor- 
ridgewock Stream in a canoe to look 
after some muskrat traps. 

The stream at this time of the year 
is full of ice and with difficulty one can 
work his way over the overflowed ice 
and open channels with a canoe. 

Thomas had visited a few 
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joined me in the headlong rush for the 
landing. Over plowed fields and snow- 
drifts we plunged, our progress some- 
what hindered by frequent stops to re- 
place rubbers. Finally, with our shoes 
loaded with mother earth, we arrived at 
the stream. 

Opposite us, about twenty or thirty 
feet from. the shore, was our moose, 
plunging desperately in the water for his 
freedom. On trying the ice before us we 
found it perfectly safe and in a short 
time we were able to walk up to the edge 
of the water where Mr. Moose was. Then 
I got my first shot with the camera. 
Someone had wits enough to bring a rope 
along with him, and in a short time we 
had it around the moose’s neck. 

The animal by this time was shivering 
with the cold and no doubt somewhat 
frightened. And I don’t wonder that he 
was, and neither would you could you 
have been able to see his audience as I 
saw them. Some were rubberless, coatless 
and hatless; others had not finished 
their breakfast or were chewing some- 
thing else. 

With much difficulty we were able to 
pull him to the edge of the ice. But 
owing to his weight and our slippery 
foothold we could not get him out, for 
by this time he was nearly exhausted. 

Finally we got a long pole; pushing 
this under him back of his fore legs we 
tied one of the legs with one end of the 
rope. In the meantime I was busy getting 


tirely correct when I say there is no such 
thing as a “standard” length for any 
duck any more than for any living ani- 
mal or bird. Average is all you can say. 

Here is my reference from my own 
library. (See table below.) 

I also have Coues’ Key, Ridgway, Wil- 
son and Bonaparte, Davie, Corey and 
several others, but above shows what I 
am driving at. In Lake Erie marshes I 
have shot mallards very much over 23 
inches in length. I have always made a 
specialty of birds and had a large col- 
lection of eggs I got myself—have many 
of them yet. I have often intended keep- 
ing an accurate note of the length and 
weight of game birds I shoot, but 
haven’t gotten around to it somehow. 

Now don’t be unduly peeved at me as 
I didn’t mean to be critical. The ex- 
pression “standard” hit my funny bone, 
that’s all. Sincerely, 

Frepertck M. Kine. 

[The above seems to be in essence a 
play upon words. We prefer standard or 
normal length to Mr. King’s “average.’ 
The measurements given in the various 
authorities are from normal skeletons of 
perfect specimens when full grown.—Eb.] 


MAPS FOR HUNTERS 


Some time ago I noticed in an issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM a statement of a de- 
tailed map of a certain section of Maine 
printed by a department of the Govern- 

ment. Now, my memory is 





of his traps, when to his sur- 
prise, he saw ahead of him 
two moose, which as he came 
upon them, proved to be a 
cow moose and her calf, a 
bull, probably nearly a year 
old and weighing from five 
to six hundred pounds. 
Naturally, as he neared 
them with his canoe, they be- 
came frightened and, without 
further ceremony, started for 
the woods on the other side 
of the stream. Suddenly the 
ice gave away beneath them 
and the struggle for their 


faulty as to which depart- 
ment it was, and some one of 
the gang “swiped” the copy, 
so I am coming to you for aid. 

I am particularly interested 
in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. My 
time is limited and most 
of my hunting is done on 
a Morris chair—feet higher 
than my head, and reading 
Fietp AND STREAM through 
and through. I have been a 
reader of a good many maga- 
zines and among them a stray 
copy of Fietp AND STREAM 





lives and freedom began. 

In a short time the cow 
moose was able to get out of 
her trouble, but the young 
one was unable to break the ice before 
him. 

Corporal Thomas, seeing the animal’s 
plight, became alarmed for his safety and 
hastened back for a rescue party. 

Knowing that I had a camera, he sent 
for me to come at once and bring my 
camera if I wanted a picture. And here 
is where I believe I broke all previous 
records for fence jumping, hurdling and 
sprinting, for never was I more anxious 
for a photograph than for this one. And 
I was particularly anxious to see the 
moose, for I had never seen a live one. 

The first difficulty I met with was that 
my plates were all exposed, but I hap- 
pened to know some friends who had 
film cameras and I made a rush to bor- 
row theirs. At the first stop I was able 
to get a camera and an extra film. 

Expecting Thomas to be waiting for 
me at his canoe landing, I made my 
second rush for that point. On arriving 
I found that he was not there, but I 
could see him in the distance, and also 
the moose. The young man waved his 
hands and beckoned for me to take an- 
other course. This led me a roundabout 
way through the fields in order to avoid 
the snow in the woods ahead of me. 
I ran as fast as I could through the 
plowed fields, and in the meantime others, 
who had heard of the unusual sight, 


TEN 


MEN TAILED ON WHEN THE ROPE WAS FASTENED 


what pictures I could with the camera. 

In a short time ten men were pulling 
on the rope and at last our efforts to 
save the life of that moose were success- 
ful, and we had the animal safely landed 
on the ice before us. After a short 
pause he got up, looked at his rescuers 
a while and then made his departure off 
into the woods in search of his mother. 

Quite a moose story, some say, and 
shake their heads, but remember, kind 
reader, that there are ten others to bear 
witness to the veracity of the tale, and 
last but not least my Kodak itself. 


SIZES OF GAME BIRDS 


Anent the Editor’s “Standard” length 
of a mallard duck I maintain I am en- 


Samuels 
Birds 
of N. E. 


Ye 
Editor 
Mallard 3 
Black duck 
Greater Scaup 
Lesser Scaup 
Am. Merganser.. 
Hooded Merganser 
Blue Wing Teal... / 6 
Green Wing Teal.. 14 14 


Grinnell 
- 


18 t 20 } 


18 
14% 


fell into my hands in Canada 
in 1912. Since then I have 
been a regular newsstand sub- 
scriber. 

Trusting you can give me the dope, I 
beg to remain, Very sincerely yours, 

E. F. WittraMson. 

Ans.—Regarding getting maps for hunt- 
ing localities, Rand McNally Co., of 42 
East 22nd Street, New York City, keep 
on sale a very good set of maps from 
the U. S. Geodetic Survey plates which 
show everything but the forested areas. 
I have used these maps for many years 
and find them almost as good as the State 
maps, which have the additional advan- 
tage of showing forested localities and 
the kind of forest in each. You can get 
these maps at fifteen cents apiece, or write 
the Topographical Department of the vari- 
ous States for their maps, which cost from 
twenty-five to fifty cents apiece. —Eb. 


Trumbull 
Names & 
Portraits Dr. Coues’ 
of Birds Key 
24 


+“Variable” 
18-20 


15% to 17 
26-27 
17-18 
15-16 
14 


*You will find 2 to 3% or 4 inches difference in the Scaup. 


+By “variable” 


Trumbull says about average of mallard in size. 
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One Father Writes of 


BILLIARDS 
“We’ve a Full House All the Time!” 


Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table in your home and watch how 
quickly it surrounds your boys and girls with good companions. 

Young people idolize Home Billiards. And these princely contests act as a tonic 
on older folks. 

Carom and Pocket Billiards are never twice alike, Low Prices, Easy Terms 
but ever enlivened by friendly jest and laughter. Balls, Cues, Etc., Given 
Among life’s most enduring memories are the happy 
hours and comradeship of billiards. Brunswick prices today are ex- 

tremely low for tables of such 


masterly construction and beauty. 
Our Popular Purchase Plan lets 
ME BILLIARD TABLES Wir every uvie we, 

HO With every table we give a high- 
Even the cottage or small apartment has room fora genuine class Playing Outfit Free—Balls, 
Brunswick. And it gives you scientific Carom and Pocket Cues, Rack, Markers and Expert 

Billiards—life, speed and accuracy! Book of 33 Games, etc. 

The “Baby Grand” is a home-size regulation table for 


spare rooms, attics, basements and private billiard rooms. onne a 
The “Quick Demountable” can be set up anywhere and Send for Billiard Book Free 
easily folded away when not in play . at : 
See these tables in handsome color reproductions, get our TB Dusk (eee CS 
low prices, easy terms and home trial offer. All contained in ( Dept. 56 U, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
our new billiard book. Send your address at once for free copy. You may send me free copy of your color 


THE RRUNSWICK-RALKE-COLLENDER (0. 1 illarde—The Home Magnet” 


e d tell abo h i 4 
Dept. 56 U, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago ee en ee eee 
DEALERS: Write at once for attractive agency proposition 
B (Mime i (II ii i MM Cn | Address 


: 
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Outer 
Of Course 


Because all the best clubs and hotels 
are glad to serve you Clysmic—they 
know it is the aristocrat of sparkling 


waters. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts to the 


Sold everyvwhe re in splits re 
- i | 


; 


1] 


S al d quarts ol ly 


Don’t accept ordinary waters 


Insist on genuine KTHEKINGONS 





The Clysmic Springs at 


WAUKESHA,WIS. 





Th at so ft 
velvety 
skin 


Here is the way 
to have a soft, 
smooth, velvety 
skin after shaving 
—no matter how 
closely you shave 
or how tough 
your beard. 


Use Nichols 
After Given 
—a greaseless lo- 
tion that absorbs 
and dries instant- 
ly. Its effect is 
wonderful. The 
smarting and sore- 
ness from the 
harsh alkali in the 
soap and cream 
end at once. It is 
cooling and de- 
lightful and leaves 
your face as 
smooth as a 
baby’s. 





Get a 25c tube at your druggist and try 
it after your next shave. If it doesn’t satisfy, 
your druggist will refund your money. 


NICHOLS 
After Shaving 


‘O WOMEN: 
Doo “Nichols After 7 
efor wider. 
Protects the skin From the 
Bitine Winds, 


Made by 
Charles H. Nichols & Co., Chicago 





RAIN SIFTING THROUGH TENT 
WEAVE 


Frecp AND STREAM: 

I have a light-weight tent, size 9x1134, 
purchased from the New York Sporting 
Goods Co., which they call “Kiro” olive 
drab cloth, and claim it to be waterproof, 
but when it rains the water will sift 
through and get everything damp. Do 
you think that paraffin and turpentine 
formula will stop this? If you think it 
will, please let me know how much and 
what proportion of each to use and how 
best to apply to top of tent. 

C. H. Harris, 


Ans.—It has been my experience with 
all light-weight woven canvas goods that 
during the first part of a rainstorm until 
the duck gets a chance to swell, the tent 
will be full of a fine mist which is driven 
through by the raindrops. This, how- 
ever, usually ceases after the first ten or 
fifteen minutes of rain. The advantage 
of this weave is that the air during pleas- 
ant weather works through the tent at 
night, keeping the air sweet and whole- 
some, whereas, with all forms of paraffin, 
unless ventilated, the tent gets very 
breathy and one does not get as refresh- 
ing sleep as with the canvas tent. The 
paraffin and turpentine formula which I 
have often given in Fie.p AND STREAM 
will render this entirely waterproof, but 
it will also close the pores against change 
of air. You will need one brick of paraf- 
fin to every ten square feet of tent sur- 
face. Personally, I prefer the more open 
weave, and would suggest that before 
paraffining you try the lime and alum 
waterproofing process, which consists of 
four ounces of alum to ten of lime, both 
dissolved in a gallon of hot water,—Ep. 


FREAK PHEASANT HEAD 
Fietp AND STREAM PuBLISHING Co.: 

I am enclosing you photo picture of a 
Chinese Pheasant head (a freak) taken 
from the carcass of a bird I shot last 
fall near North Yakima, Washington, 
which I thought might be interesting to 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE A BILL LIKE THIS! 


some of the readers of your valued 
magazine if reproduced. 

I imagine this bird had its bill hurt, 
possibly by pellet of shot the year prev- 
ious to last fall—it grew in the present 
torm. It was absolutely impossible for 
this bird to pick its food from the ground 
it was compelled to pick it from stand- 
ing grain, etc. The bird was in fine 


healthy condition, fat, plump as any other 
bird I shot on the trip. I would have had 
the whole bird mounted but the plumage 
was very poor as the bird was moulting 
and you will notice the pin feathers very 
plain along the neck. 

The birds were very plentiful last fall 
as I understand they are this fall and you 
may gain from the information by 
records kept of the opening day of the 
season, that there were over 5000 birds 
killed by hunters so you may know the 
birds were plentiful for they are by no 
means an easy bird to hunt and kill. 

I killed the limit every day and I was 
there by not later than nine o’clock in 
the morning and had no dog, but this fall 
I am planning on a good hunt as I have 
a fine pointer engaged for the trip. 

If you decide to reproduce this in your 
journal kindly send me copy of the issue. 
I get the journal very regularly from 
news stands but I travel a great deal and 
do not get all the issues and may pos- 
sibly miss this particular issue. Kindly 
acknowledge receipt. 

Yours very truly, 


Ep. J. SHaw, 
HOW TO MAKE A BIRCH BARK 
CANOE 


FreLtp AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co.: 


Can you advise me where I can get 
any book or printed matter on the sub- 
ject of building birch bark canoes? 

Yours truly, 
Jack Murray. 


Ans.—The best description that we 
know of on how to build a birch bark 
canoe is in the Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book, page 278. This will give you com- 
plete information.—Epb. 
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TO MY READERS OF MANY 
YEARS 
Notes identical in burden and purpose 
I am sending, as able, to several publica- 
tions by and for sportsmen—magazines 
which I have edited, or have served as 


correspondent during the past thirty 
years, helping as best I might toward 
cleaner, keener sportsmanship. The pres- 
ent call is unsigned, because to genera- 
tions of readers no signature will be 
needed. They know me as I am, and my 
only shame is the meeting with stranger, 
curious faces. 

I am practically helpless, after a half 
century of activities out-of-doors! “Typi- 
cal progressive palsy,” says the best medi- 
cal skill. Everything foretold, inevitable, 
—save when the total collapse will come, 
and that is not far away. Give me, then, 
O friends of mine, power to choose 
the “how”—and more particularly the 
“where.” Denied a man’s chance in the 
present war, I can only brood over tradi- 
tions which deal with five generations of 
pioneer fighters—men who were in every 
American war from inception to close. 
And it is all the harder to bear a thou- 
sand miles from the woods, with the Big 
Snow impending, nor snowshoes nor 
sledges ready. So I come to the camps 
below timberline, empty-handed but con- 
fident. 

I come, brothers of mine, because there 
is a distant Southern bayou where the 
mallard and teal whirl down in the swirl 
of autumn leaves—a medley of red, 
golden, blue and green; where by sunken 
cypress and tupelo await the smashing 
strike and leap of October black bass; 
and where the grooved brown barrel may 
once again find target for the heavily- 
leaded black-powder cartridge that served 
so well in Hunter’s Moons of other years 
with their promise of a morrow. 

For with me there is only to-day—and 
it is in the hands and within the gift of 
my friends. 

Yore’s truely, 
Unxet Davin. 


[Ep. Note.—This pathetic appeal from 
our old friend who has made us all laugh 
fer time out of mind in FreLp AND STREAM 
will appeal to all the old friends who love 
the inventor of the “grate reelijjious 
maggazeen.” Unkel David wants to rest 
his old bones in the South, where he was 
born and raised, and your contributions 
are needed to get him there. Those of 
you who have rejoiced monthly over his 
famous Unkel David letters can now show 
in some measure your appreciation. Send 
checks to the “Unkel David Fund,” care 
Fietp AND StrEAM.—W. H. M.] 


CHOOSING THE LENGTH OF 
SKIS 


Fietp AND STREAM: 

Would you please advise me as to the 
length of skis suited to a person about 5 
feet 8 inches, weighing about 130 pounds, 
and as to what kind of wood they should 
be made of. I am a recent subscriber to 
Fretp AND STREAM and [ think it is a 
great magazine for the outdoor lover. I 
received your Outdoorsman’s Handbook 
and am very much pleased with same. 

Frep STEVER. 


Ans.—Concerning the material and di- 
mensions of skis, would say that the usual 
test for length of skis is to extend your 
right arm above your head as high as it 
will go and crook your forefinger at right 
angles. The distance from there to the 
floor is the right length of skis for aman 
of your height. The best material is sup- 
posed to be white ash, although many of 
them are made of maple—Eb. 
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HER you’re out for cotton- 

tails or a ten-point buck, you’ll 
appreciate the honest, broad - shoul- 
dered comfort of the RACINE flan- 


nel shirt. 


It’s the one ideal out-door sport shirt 
—full cut, warm, serviceable. It’s 
as healthful as it is handsome. 


You can have your choice of olive, 


khaki or gray — but- 
tons dyed to match — 
two convenient bellows 
pockets. In high or low 
collar. 

It’s the kind of shirt 
hate to throw away w: can 
you finally wear it out. 
You'll like it immensely! 


Don’t fail to see Model No. 210— 
rich olive shade—and Model No. 
312—an attractive khaki. 


Th =~ .. 


If your dealer doesn’t have the RACINE 
in yy will £26 you to write us. 
You won't substitute. 
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I Catch BIG Fish? 
Bo can YOU. Professionals, ama- 
teurs, women and children every- 
where are making record catches of 
all Kinds of game fish, trolling or 
casting with my 


ee 
Minnow 
ReoisTeseDo Trape Mask 
—the liveliest bait that floats. It 
d swims like « 
minnow in action. If there’s & 
game fish in the water it will get it 
—from bass to muskalonge, 
At r dealer’s, or sent direct, post- 
pald—stampe or money order—each 75¢ 
Four assorted, in brilliant colors, $3.00. Accept no sub- 
stitutes. —— is only one Rush Tango Minnow and I 
Deaters. lere—My Be Selling Plan is enerous. Send for it 
ing Pian very & 
TODAY. Ask your job- 


ber for beautifully 
lithographed 
Counter Dis- 





Target Shooting 
At “Yo The Cost 


You can actually make this 
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5, ARMY & NAVY 600 


None Better Made—For Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Purposes 


am AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES “G8 
| Riding Breeches 


Scout Suits—Canteens 
and 5,000 other useful articles 
Send 2c in Stamps for price list No. 20 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Ino. 
Lergest Government OutAtters 
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SNOWSHOES 
By L. E. Eubanks 


The American Indian, or whoever it 
was that originated snowshoes, conferred 
a favor for which sportsmen will never 
cease to be grateful. And not only sports- 
men, for the “webs” are as much an in- 
strument of utility as of pleasure. In 
snowy countries they are indispensable; 
abroad the ski is more popular, but in our 
own North the snowshoe is the old re- 
liable. Frequently the uninformed have 
a misconception of the snowshoe, con- 
sidering it closely akin to the ski. Even 
cursory examination will correct this ; the 
ski is more like a skate than like a snow- 
shoe. The latter permits an independent 
movement of the foot unknown in ski- 
ing. Reports of speed on snowshoes is 
another evidence of confusion with skis; 
for snowshoeing is, perforce, a slower 
locomotion than foot-free walking. No, 
the most enthusiastic cannot credit the 
webs with speed or grace. Let us take 
them for what they are—instruments of 
utility, without which travel in the deep 
snow would be well nigh impossible. 

It would be presumptuous to describe 
the general aspects of snowshoes to read- 
ers of this magazine. But a few remarks 
on adaptation of the shoe to the purpose 
may be of some value. It needs no re- 
flection to see that the purpose of one’s 
trip, the topography of the country, the 
kind of snow to be encountered, etc., are 
important considerations. 

Snowshoes are like guns—there is no 
one type that will answer all purposes 
equally well. But they are not so ex- 
pensive as to preclude one’s owning two 
pair—one for general use and another to 
suit his particular work or sport. From 
$5 to $7 will buy a very good pair of 
snowshoes. I must add my voice to that 
of others who advise the purchase of 
snowshoes from the individual maker. It 
is unjust to say that none of the manu- 
factured webs are satisfactory. Some of 
them are excellent, but the fortunate 
buyer is he who secures the services of 
some old Northerner, a trapper or an In- 
dian, who knows snowshoes from A to Z, 


-and "takes a creator’s pride in his work. 


And we must interject a caution against 
even the Indian. If he has learned weav- 
ing from his squaw (the women do most 
of this work), he will want to use a too 
light filling. "The Indian women think 
more of delicacy of workmanship and 
decorative effect than of strength; and 
their work requires frequent repairs, if 
the going is rough. Wherever you buy 
your snowshoes, avoid this frail filling. 
In the toe and heel it is not so bad; you 
may even permit the use of seine twine 
in the ends, but insist on cowhide for the 
center. Caribou skin is a good second 
choice. Moose skin is too easily injured 
in drying. Also insist that the strands of 
the central filling go around the frames. 
The “lanyard” arrangement in the ends, if 
used in the center, will weaken the shoes. 
Besides, putting the thongs around the 
wood gives a good grip on slippery places. 
Ash, birch, and hickory, in the order 
named, are best for the frames. Do not 
wrap the frame with cloth. It is true 
that doing so prevents the edge of the 
wood from cutting the strands so quickly, 
but on the other hand, the cloth retains 
moisture too long and causes the rawhide 
to rot. 

The man who is simply making a trip 
level 
country will find a shoe of 14 x 48 inches 
satisfactory. It should be of the flat pat- 
tern, though the traveler should have had 
some preliminary practice with this type 
before attempting a long hike. The 


curved toe is preferable for the beginner, 
and when the change is made to flat shoes 
—which ultimately are more satisfactory 
—a little time is required to 

the stride.” For all “straight-away” walk- 
ing it is best to have the heel decidedly 
heavier than the toe. Abroad toe with 
a narrow heel that cuts well down makes 
turning easier. Invariably, the snowshoe 
that cuts down evenly at both ends is 
fatiguing, because it is hard to extricate 
from the snow. 

Be sure to have the toe cords not only 
strong but comfortable. An ill fit here 
will cause very sore feet. The opening 
should be large enough to allow for addi- 
tional thickness of footwear when a lower 
temperature makes such necessary. Here 
is a good place to state that moccasins, 
preferably the Chippewa style, are the 
foot covering par excellence for show- 
shoeing. Two or three pairs of woolen 
socks should be used. Sometimes only 
one pair of heavy socks is worn and two 
or three pairs of moccasins. I believe 
Northern trappers inaugurated the latter 
custom. , 

The looser and more powdery the 


BEAR PAW AND ALGONQUIN SNOWSHOE 


snow the longer the shoe should be—that 
is, in open country. In the far north, 
where the snow remains light, flaky and 
deep, the most serviceable shoe is about 
60x12 inches. At the other extreme, we 
have the “bear paw” pattern. It is short, 
flat and very broad of toe. It looks to 
be weak, having no braces, but it is so 
made that the filling draws evenly from 
all directions. In reality, it is very strong; 
otherwise it would not stand the rough 
work of mountaineering. It is the favor- 
ite type in the Northwestern States—and 
most other places where there are hills, 
rough country and “packy” snow. 

Just as the bear paw is the favorite in 
the Northwest, so the “Algonquin” is the 
choice of the East. Being about 16 inches 
wide, with a length of 38, it is a decidedly 
broad type. The toe is rounded, hollowed 
a bit on the sides, and the heel is long 
and narrow. 

All who take up the study of snowshoes 
are astonished at the variety. There is 
even a square-toed style, the favorite with 
the Ojibway Indians. It looks “impos- 
sible to the user of round-toed shoes, but 
when he once tries it on a hill he “sees 
the point.” It is my opinion that the bear 
paw, too, will approach nearer and nearer 
to the square toe, as this is the ideal shape 
for climbing. 

As I have said, each section where 
snowshoes are used has its own particular 
favorite; but always there remains in the 
matter an element of individuality. Pri- 








vate makers nearly always differ from 
each other in the minor details of con- 
struction, and similarly each wearer will 
want to suit his own peculiarities. One 
sees quite an exercise of this personal 
preference in the matter of foot attach- 
ments. At first thought, it would seem 
that the factory-made articles, bridle, 
“stall,” etc., should be satisfactory, and 
they are to many, many people ; but often 
sportsmen stick to the primitive Indian 
method of tying with a thong. The latter 
method has several advantages, chief 
among which is its adaptability to easy 
alteration. Whatever harness is used, the 
wearer should be able to withdraw his 
feet without using his hands. To arise 
with the shoes on, after a fall, is “some 
job.” 

Snowshoes require care, if they are to 
give reliable service. At best, one can- 
not count on a pair lasting many seasons, 
and abuse greatly shortens their life. I 
think it is generally known that snow- 
shoes must not be dried near a fire; even 
cow skin will not stand much of this, and 
if the filling is deer skin you will have to 
be doubly careful. Dry slowly after each 
day’s use. In the spring, outdoor drying 
is entirely practicable. Waterproof var- 
nish will prevent injury to the frames 
from water-soaking, but the shoe must 
be thoroughly dry at the time of applica- 
tion. Deck varnish has been found satis- 
factory 

Breaks should be attended to imme- 
diately. One should always carry along 
several extra strands of rawhide. Of 
course, these should be _ pre-stretched. 
Snowshoe rawhide is prepared by grain- 
ing the hair off the skin while it is still 
green, then drying it slowly. The skin is 
soaked, then cut into strands and the 
strands are stretched by the use of 
weights. Smoking the filling is said ‘to 
produce an admirable effect. 

It is hardly necessary to caution against 
jumping. This and resting the end of 
the shoe on rocks, logs or other solid 
objects while your weight is supported, 
will quickly ruin the very best snowshoes. 
Remember that mice will quickly impair 
the filling if they get at it. Hang the 
shoes on wire hooks where the little mis- 
chief-makers cannot reach them. 


CANVAS FOR YOUR CANOE 
BOTTOM 


Eprtor Fietp AND* STREAM: 

Dear Sir: Please give a newsstand 
reader of your magazine the addresses of 
several companies from whom may 
purchase canvas for my new canoe which 
I am building. 

The company from whom I purchased 
several years ago does not reply to my 
inquiries. 

What do you think of dispensing with 
planking in a canoe, by putting the ribs 
closer. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Very truly, 
Fugua Rovuton. 

Ans. —Regarding getting canvas for 
your canoe, would say that Charles Dur- 
kee, South Street, New York City, who 
handles all kinds of yacht canvas, will be 
able to give you just the weight and 
width that you want. I would suggest 
not less than 10 oz. duck. If you are 
building the canoe now, by all means 
make the frame with 1% spruce ribs, 
spaced about 2 inches apart, which will 
give you a very light frame. Rounding 
off the outer corners of the spruce rib- 
bands, you will get a smooth finish for 
the canoe and very much lighter than the 
usual thin cedar planking with the canvas 
stretched over it—Eb. 
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“DEFENC | 


Now is the time for AAS 
every. man to settle AE s%) 
the question of com- 
plete defence of his 
home. It is every man’s duty to de- 
fend his wife and children from the 
aggression of treacherous foes that 
prowl by night 


IVER 


JOHNSON 
REVOLVER 

































A friendly Iver Johnson Revolver should be in every 
home just for the peace of mind and mental comfort it 
gives. 

An Iver Johnson Revolver is the most dependable, 
the simplest and quickest to operate, and the safest 
small arm that you can own. It is so safe that you @ 
can drop it, throw it against a wall, or *‘Hammer the 
Hammer’*’—the cartridge will mot explode. Only one 
thing under the sun can make it go off—a pull on tae 
trigger. 

Hammer model with Regular Grip, $8.00. Ham- 
merless model with Regular Grip, $8.75. ‘* Perfect** 
Rubber and ** Western’” Walnut Grip, extra. At all 
hardware and sporting goods stores, 


Three Iver Johnson Booklets Free 


They tell all about Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shotguns, 
and Cycles. They will be mailed to you free. Indicate 
which books you want: 

A—“Firearms,” B—“Bicycles,” C— Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. , 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 

















































Let Us Tan Your Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, 
coat, and glove making. You never e acythine 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies. or dress them into buckskin glove leather. 
Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other kind of 
hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, odorless, moth proof and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s gar- 
ments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tanning, taxide: and head mountt. Also prices 
of fur goods and mounted game ds we sell. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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Write for pao re information to any 
of the following Keeley Institutes 


Lexington, Mass. Portland, Me. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Salt Lake City, Utah 
400 W. Pico St. 3, Mo. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
i will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 
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-+$2 
$2 
$ 
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Rowboats 
Hunt boats 2 
Mowe A ae a! installed $i0 

ts with engine insta 
MOAT. erase state what kind of t 
are interested | 


‘THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
32 Ellis Avenue PESHTIGO, WIS. 
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SOME CRITICISMS ON SNIPE 
SHOOTING 


Epitor Frecp AND STREAM: 

In your most excellent September num- 
ber there appears an article by Paul A. 
Curtis, Jr. called “Wing Shooting for 
Long Bills.” While different localities 
undoubtedly call for different methods 
with almost any game bird, yet there are 
some remarks of Mr. Curtis that surely 
are not borne out by the experience of 
the majority of shooters. For instance, 
the author states that the snipe (English 
snipe) gives out less scent than any other 
game bird. Speaking from experience of 
37 years’ shooting of the English snipe, I 
am inclined to believe there is no other 
game bird that a good setter or pointer 
will scent so far, and surely Mr. Curtis 
contradicts himself when he says, “Yet 
the dogs must learn to point at consider- 
able distance from him.” Let the snipe 
shooter pick up a fat bird shot in the 
late fall and smell it himself, and then 
say if he thinks this bird has only faint 
scent! Try it! Mr. Curtis also thinks 
there is no game bird so easy to bag as 
the snipe. Well, of course, there is a 
difference of opinion upon almost all 
sporting subjects, but I feel sure there 
are many shooters like the writer who 
cannot agree with this statement. Again 
in speaking of bay bird shooting, Mr. 
Curtis says, when speaking of the cur- 
lew, “He is a bird of different plumage, 
wary, and unlikely to give a close shot.” 
However accurate this description may 
be in the country where Mr. Curtis shoots, 
it certainly would never apply here in the 
Maritime Provinces, where the curlew is 
looked upon as a perfect simpleton, ex- 
tremely easy to whistle and decoy, which 
is undoubtedly the cause of his rapid de- 
cline. If the illustration of the “set” of 
decoys appearing at the head of Mr. Cur- 
tis’s article is meant for the correct man- 
ner to place these imitation of shore 
birds, I can only add that the habits of 
the shore birds in Mr. Curtis’s locality 
must be entirely different from what they 
are down this way. I do not wish Mr. 
Curtis to take affront at my criticisms, 
but merely to point out the difference in 
the habits of plover and other shore birds 
found in widely separated districts. 

H, A. P. Situ. 


SMOKING TROUT 


FrIeLp AND STREAM: 

Please tell me in your next number 
how to smoke trout when out on a fishing 
trip. ALFRED BoLstap. 

Ans.—To smoke trout takes several 
days. The best plan is to clean and split 
the trout and then split them through in 
rows with a hardwood stick, hanging 
them about four feet above the smoke 
fire. This should never be hot enough 
to cook the fish, but should merely dry 
out all watery matter in the flesh and at 
the same time the draught should be ar- 
ranged so that the smoke passes over the 
fish continuously.—Eb. 


SWEATER COAT AND RAIN 
SLICKER 
Mr. Warren H. MI ter, 
Epitor Fietp AND STREAM, 
New York. 

In a booklet issued by the Great 
Northern Railway Co., entitled “Walking 
Tours,” appears your interesting article 
“What to Wear and Carry.” In it you 
describe the rig worn by one of the Park 
surveyors but which I have not been 
able to find even approximately. Do 
you know where he found his sweater 
and rubber coat? 


THE MILLER PACK- 
SACK SLEEPING BAG 
Made by 

The F. 


‘orester Equipment Co. 
80 BROAD S8T., NEW TORK OITY 
The pictures tell the whele 
story—a Packsack that uniaces 
to makea Sleeping Bag. Weight 
with mattress bag 73 Ibe., 
made of the best water- 
Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two de- 
tachable thicknesses of loose- 
wove Mackinaw wool cloth 
warmer than any blankets. Raw- 
hide laces fasten up sides of pack- 
sack and fasten it to browse beg. 

Send for TMustrated Catalogue 








Prism Binoculars 
Field Glasses 
Monoculars 
Telescopes 


Telescope 
Gun Sights 


Send two red stamps 

for descriptive circular 
and details of free trial offer. Exchange for 
useful articles. Give details of what you have 
and what you want. 


LA ROY H. ZEHRBACH 


Dept. F'-S-3 Leipsic, Ohio 


, “Both Lace or Slipper” 
* Made of Genuine 

Men’s Sizes 6-11 - + . 
Ladino Boye sae & Saas 


eames me be mrp | rel 
We Make the Fines 
Buckskin 











Carry in stock the assortment of Snow Shoes 
ne coun a see 
io ‘ Clont and inne Oar Winsna 


Seas ew bets oc antler ns Pa 
Send for free catalog today 
METZ & SCHLOERB, No. 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 
NO BLOOD 


an ruin this Coat. Blood 
—~+j—- Ay J o- 


Want one, write 


THE GEM SHIRT = 
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Gives you « feeling of real comfort 
and the assurance of perfect protec- 
tion while exercising. 
Opening beneath latent flap 
Small amount of material 
between thighs 
Perfeet ponch 
Welt-bound 
ing 
Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to 
rubber. Fits perfectly. Can't rub or chafe. 
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aist measurement and we 
will send by mail, 
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Send No No Money $4 
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and delight you Toeeeneely. 
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Sent on Approval eet 
We send this Watch and plete on fees 
own approval—also our 160 page Free Cata 
showing all kinds of Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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More 
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HARRIS-GOAR CO. xansiscity,mo. 


WE DO AS WE ADVERTISE 





Russell's Famous, 4 


Never- Leake’. 


Moonta ; 


A to stand the 

gaff of heavy ser- 

vice without tiring the feet. 

rd Soft and light—and as water- 

proof as leather boots can be 

made. Water can’t possibly sneak 

in through our special never-rip 

“‘watershed”” seam (patented), , 

joining toe-pieces and*vamp. 

Made of black, chrome, flexible 4 

cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 7 

ie hikers and all outdoor men 

fe. who know real boots 


— when they see 


~ them. You'll 


a swear by 
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USSELL’S “Never-Leak” * See 
Boots are built for business 
and guaranteed to give complete satis- 7. 
faction—they make good, or back comes 
your money. In any height. Soles hob- a 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin a 
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DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, tool kit, com- 
pass, hunting knife, emergency 
case or Thermos bottle? We 
are giving these articles away 
all but free with a year’s sub- 
scripton to FIELD AND 
STREAM. Write for circular. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


461 Eighth Avenue New York 























_I would much appreciate any informa- 
tion you may be able to give me as to the 


| possibility of obtaining duplicates. 


Thanking you in advance for the cour- 

tesy of your reply, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Ira W. Hoover. 

Ans.—The rig that was worn by the 
surveyor in the park was a white wool 
sweater coat and a fairy rubber raincoat, 
both of which are manufactured by 
Messrs. Abercrombie & Fitch, 45th Street 
and Madison Avenue, New York City. I 
have used these articles for the last five 
years and found them entirely satisfac- 
tory.—Eb. 


POISON OAK REMEDY 


In your July issue of Fretp AND STREAM 
a remedy for poison oak was asked by 
E. L. Cooper to which you gave the gen- 
erally well-known answer. For the ben- 
efit of those unfortunate outdoorsmen 
(like myself) who are constantly both- 
ered by this loathsome disease I wish to 
give what I consider the best remedy 
ever—one I have not seen fail yet. 

I know full well that if a sufferer 
should apply the remedies so generously 
prescribed by sympathizing friends he 
would first of all have to buy out a drug 
store. 

I catch poison oak by the touch, by 
the smell of burning bushes, even at the 
very idea of it. I well remember the 
utter misery I was in when surveying 
in a neck of the woods in California 
which was literally covered with poison 
oak, and the boys had to chop trails 
through them. We all had poison oak, 
but I especially. I finally had to give up 
the job and have someone else finish it. 
Now, however, poison oak has lost its 
terror and sting to me. Remember, I am 
not immune from it, but will catch it 
every time I fail to take the proper pre- 
caution. 

To those already afflicted with poison 
oak before they had a chance to prevent 
it I will say that the common, ordinary 
“hypo” used in photography is the dope, 
and don’t you forget it! I have seen an 
awful case of poison oak disappear in 
two days by the use of hypo, the patient’s 
eyes were so swollen he could not see 
and was nearly demented with agony, 
every other remedy having failed to ef- 
fect a cure. 

The best preventive remedy I have 
tried and the one which does the trick 


‘for me always, and also to those I have 


given it, is the homeopathic “Eopa” 
Poison Oak Pills. Buy this in a home- 
opathic drug store, of course; costs 50 
cents. This remedy consists of two bot- 
tles filled with sugar pellets marked 1 and 
Take 6 pellets of No. 1 before going 

to bed and 6 of No. 2 in the morning, and 
keep this up for a week until your sys- 
tem is saturated with the inoculating med- 
icine; then 3 times a week will do to 
keep you from ever catching poison oak. 
The essential thing is to take these pellets 
at least a day before you expect to be 
exposed to poison oak. 

I know the reader has tried a few 
thousand remedies already and is about 
to call everybody a “damned liar” who 
tells him of another one to try, but never 
mind; call me a liar, too, if you want, and 
apologize later. Buy the Eopa pellets 
before going on your vacation, or in case 
you are already afflicted with poison oak, 
buy ten cents’ worth of “hypo,” make a 
saturated solution of it and apply to the 
“game” parts often; let dry without 
wiping. 

If this does not help I want to hear 
from you again! J. F. Appema. 





Will He Answer? 


UCCESSFUL “calling” 

means up and on the chosen 
spot before daylight. Break- 
fastless? Notabit. Just spread 
a piece of bread with Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter and you 
have a “snack” that is not only 
satisfying, but nourishing as 
well. 


A couple of Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter sandwiches in your 
pocket make a lunch that will 
stay by you through the hardest 
chase after a wounded bull. 


For Beech-Nut has real food 
value—the kind that hits the 
hungry spot every time. 

And it has favor. The flavor of 
choicest Spanish and Virginia peanuts, 
roasted, blended, salted and crushed 
to a golden-brown butter. Flavor that 
can’t escape, because every jar of Beech- 
Nut is vacuum-sealed. 


Lay in your supply now. Ask your 
dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. ¥. 


DUCK DECOYS 


SENT POSTPAID for 35 CENTS 


A waterproof, tough fibreboard, folding de 
exact reproduction of colors, a ‘good serviceable 
decoy so constructed as to continually move 
about on the water, making it the most effective 
decoy ever made. Fill out the cou | and men- 
tion kind of decoy wanted. Mallard, Canvas- 
back, Bluebill or Redhead. For sale by 
dealers everywhere. 








Wrn. R. Johnson Co., (Mfr. of Johnson's Folding 
Paper a 72 Columbia’ St., Teeitie. Wash. 


Encl d find 35¢. for which please send 
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THE OUTDOOR MAN—HIS FEET lig 
net 

By A. Prescott Folwell : 

For anyone going on a hike, whether = 
it is to last six hours or six days, there wh 
is nothing more important than that he fee 
keep his feet in good condition. He can tin 
blister his hands with an axe, he can sun- thi 
burn his head until he cannot wear a hat, the 
or he can eat green apples and suffer the the 
customary consequences, and still he can are 
manage to get over the ground even if he ro: 
cannot do his share of the toting or camp wa 
work. But if his feet become badly blis- pew 
tered or go back on him in any way, he rai 
is up against it. He cannot expect his pr 
companions to carry him and if he does wi 
not continue to cover ground he delays fin 
not only himself but the entire party. thi 
Even if it does not become so serious as th 
this, there is perhaps nothing that so an 
thoroughly removes all pleasure from a ter 
trip as struggling along with sore and of 
blistered feet. the 


e The first i inst h 
He Crawled into a Cave sea Ne erecention cateat. cai 2 sl 


ering and the next is to take proper care 


d d t th of it and the feet. As to shoes, some pre- ~ 
an tarve oO fer stiff high shoes with heavy soles to thi 











protect the feet. With all due respect to en 
He hunted far into the forest, miles and miles from civilization. those who give this advice, the writer ve 
He had no compass and wandered hopelessly until darkness, then aman Yr whee nee Spee ag BOF oy bli 
€ pass pelessl) —_ tramped thousands of miles in all kinds tio 
he sought shelter in a cave. In the morning he awoke, hungry and of countries, from the sands of Florida yx 
cold. He had fuel, uncooked food, cooking utensils, but no matches. to the rocks of the Rockies and the White | 
; Mountains, in blistering sun and in bliz- 

Lacking the knowledge of how to start a fire, he was forced to go hungry. For ma ‘aaa in all of he 1 he h toc 
; ‘ yn ing s, places he has ba: 

days and weeks he wandered aimlessly through the wilderness searching, hoping : : : 

. - - never but once worn a pair of shoes that an 
that someone would come to save him from starvation. Finally, the pangs of . - 
h : ; ; weighed over 30 ounces, and after that bli 

unger drove him mad, and he crawled into the cave and starved to death. : : 
Placed in this same predicament, Mr. Sportsman, what would you have done ? once he sxid “Never agem." . His favor~ fu 
oa ‘ : F ite is the shoe moccasin. gr 
Page 171, in the OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK describes several ways to The theory of the heavy sole is that it 
start a fire without matches, and in addition, this wonderful volume contains protects the feet from the rough and hard co 
thousands of other practical tips, the boiled down experience of well-known spots in the road. If there are any roads we 
sportsmen, who have hunted, fished and camped the world over. or trails that are more unresisting than fre 
those stiff soles, the author has not found be 
? them, and the labor of lifting heavy shoes ac 
oorsman S over rocks, boulders and trees thousands wi 
. ° - of times a day adds a great deal to the wi 
(Including The Angler’s Guide) burden put upon the leg muscles. More- pa 
is the result of four years of research, investigation, experiment and over a stiff sole is more slippery than a an 
ee Fess ‘Gee ae eee ee. an thin one; with a thin, flexible sole the ge 
Opstoommmnan's Handbook ao unquestionably the mest authentic, most foot can sling to a rock or stump and fre- of 
. 08 pu y reliabie 20) n : t +4 ;. 4 4 

and are confident that Field and Stream readers will find the Handbook quently this prevents slipping. It is true TI 
helpful in making their coming trips more enjoyable, safer. more suc- that the feet may get a little sore the first fic 
oe atéinien poapinereery poet io ve ay or fish for all of with a thin sole, but the second day will 90 
America’s game animals, birds and fishes, the Handbook will be found usually find them all right. Whatever gc 

to contain @ vast store Going nunting cang regarding gutta for all trouble is experienced from this source 

e various sorts . . nm ra n, ° P 

woodcraft, tracking and tramping trip. GAME_ FISH and TRANS: is nothing compared to the agony of - 
PORTAT 10N LAWS, ‘‘WHERE TO GO”’ INFORMATION, etc. blisters. It is claimed that a stiff upper th 


been rm - : . 2 
This book has m revised to include New Game Laws for 1917-18. is necessary to aid the ankle. This is 


. t so; h t th kl 
THIS GR EAT $1.50 BOOK FOR 50c aiauhen eB. AB ps pons 8 in pid th 





























ankles encased in the more flexible 
With Your FIELD AND STREAM Subscription uppers. - 
Take advantage of this attractive half The author’s advice is to get a light th 
price offer. The balance of our present é shoe with a thin but durable sole and oil- - 
edition is limited to 3,200 copies. The The Outdoorsman’ s Hand- ¢ dressed or cafivas uppers. The former, or 
continuance of the war will make the book has just been re- 7 with bellows tongue, if kept in condition, m 
price prohibitive on the next edition. vised to include — 4 ail er Fn reali tes fo 
There are 360 pages, 300 illustra- fish and transporta- ie through almost immediately but, on the pz 
tions and over 300,000 words tion laws for 1917- A FIELD other hand, will dry out quickly. For in 
printed ta one coated Ge. — 18. The Hand- i AND hard work, where the shoe may receive th 
Geskic © hen v sian, x = book is on sale , STREAM much rubbing against rocks, stumps, San 
00 lip Scitw the tes pirep snot pd at all book 7 461 Eighth Ave. brush, etc., the canvas will not last long si 
right along with you for guide New York City and leather is recommended. The oil- th 
and reference in the woods. and sporting 0 Genvuruen: dressed uppers should be kept well oiled, pt 
goo ds ¢ Enclosed find $2.50 tor especially during service. For this pur- uy 
Send This Coupon stores. 4 oe — Te me an pose use any good shoe oil, not a thick th 
This coupon, with a check or money order Price, ¢/ 2 Field and stream for or lardy dressing, and rub in well. Get . 
for $2.50, will bring your copy of the Out- $1.50 ° gf mee the shoe plenty wide and comfortably pt 
pape As dd pee eee, ane ay loose when wearing woolen socks. The 
(new or renewal), America's leading sports- copy. g Name writer prefers no cap on the toe and one ei 
man’s magazine. The price of the book lift of leather on the heel. A 5-inch shoe ct 
slene Lt hy Ts aan re Yi REET is high enough to prevent dirt from get- bi 
opportunity at once. ting into the shoe and will come well up 
r FY eee eseeeneeeee: inte the legging. Some prefer the high fe 
shoe to the legging, but the latter are 
























lighter and can be removed when not 
needed. 

The kind of socks or stockings will de- 
pend on the kind of country one is going 
to walk through. If it is in the woods 
where the air is fairly cool and where the 
feet will probably be damp a part of the 
time, heavy woolen socks are the best 
thing. These will not only help protect 
the feet from bruises, but will also keep 
the wearer from catching cold if the feet 
are wet. If one is walking over a hot 
road most of the time, however, thin 
woolen socks are best or even ordinary 
cotton socks. If youware unlucky enough to 
raise a blister, you may, by taking proper 
precautions, keep it from interfering 
with your trip. Always carry with you a 
fine needle with a piece of white worsted 
threaded through it. Draw the worsted 
through the blister (no, it won’t hurt) 
and cut it off (the worsted, not the blis- 
ter), leaving about an eighth of an inch 
of the thread sticking out on each side of 
the blister. This will drain out the water 
slowly and will prevent air from entering 
and causing the skin underneath to be- 
come sore. Then take some half-inch ad- 
hesive tape or plaster and fasten two or 
three pieces across the blister, lapping the 
ends onto the sound skin. This will pre- 
vent rubbing off the outside skin of the 
blister when walking. With these precau- 
tions, a blister, even one as large as a half 
dollar need give little trouble. 

If blisters start to form between the 
toes, each morning take a little cotton 
batting, smear carbolated vaseline over it 
and place between the toes where the 
blister is forming. This will prevent any 
further development and the blister will 
gradually disappear. 

At times the feet have a tendency to be- 


come irritated all over from the motion of ; 


walking (this does not mean burning 
from heat or blistering). This can often 
be cured by the application of mild tannic 
acid, which can be obtained by chewing 
willow bark (the bark of some other trees 
will do as well, but willow is more pleas- 
ant to chew) into a mushy consistency 
and spreading it and the saliva mixed 
generously with it over the tender parts 
of the foot, putting the sock back over it. 
This will frequently toughen the feet suf- 
ficiently to overcome all soreness of this 
sort. [Alum and salt solution is also 
good for this same purpose.—Eb.] 

In the case of a sprained ankle, do not 
stop walking for an instant, nor take off 
the shoe. Whatever the agony, unless the 
ankle is broken, keep using it vigorously 
in the direction of camp or of home if 
the sprain appears to be a serious one. 
Often this will effect a cure in itself. If 
the shoe is removed after a bad sprain, 
the foot will swell immediately and it 
may be impossible to get the shoe back 
on again. If far from camp the sufferer 
may be in a dilemma with his shoeless 
foot. 

If, on reaching camp, the foot is still 
painful and swelling, get some water boil- 
ing and wet a towel, or other cloth, with 
this and wrap it around the ankle, apply- 
ing it about 25 degrees hotter than is pos- 
sible to bear without yelling. As soon as 
the cloth begins to feel comfortably hot, 
put on a fresh and hotter one. Keep this 
up for two or three hours. Finally bind 
the ankle firmly with a cloth or first aid 
bandage, drawing it as tight as it can be 
pulled. 

If your shoes get rough on the inside 
of the sole, a soft, smooth insole can be 
cut from the bark of the white or paper 
birch. The writer has worn one pair of 
such insoles for two or three weeks be- 
fore they gave out. They beat leather for 
everything but durability. 
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much a necessity as a rifle. 


you so!” 


match necessary! 
Go equipped “Just-Right” this year. 









IN HUNTING TIME, YOU REALLY 
NEED THE JUSTRITE! 


On a hunting trip an absolutely reliable camp lamp is as 


You simply can’t get along without it. 

Try it if you like—but the first rainy, windy night in camp, 
when you grope around for those dry socks in the sickly, 
feeble glow of damp matches—just remember that—“We told 


The Justrite Lamp, with its unequalled acetylene brilliancy, 
turns night into day when and where and for as long as you 
want it. The absolute dependability of the Justrite is proven 
by its having displaced all other means of lighting in thou- 
sands of mines, where the safety of miners depend upon it. 


Justrite Lamps have an automatic sparker. 


Mail your order today. 







Not even a 

No. 44 Heap- 
Licut Special 
Hunting Lamp 


Sold by dealers or sent direct from the factory, post- 
geld, on receipt of price. No. 44 Head-Light, $4.00. 

quipped with special Long-Distance Lens, 50c extra. 
Cap, any size, 25c. 


No. 100 Lamp; $1.50. No. 95 
enter. size), 

Justrite 
AE te (in 
metal carrying 
case), 


Booklet on request 
JUSTRITE 
MFG. CO. 
Dept. “Ss” 
cnicAce, ws, 











25c For all lubrication and 
Postpaid | polishing around the 
oniail house, in the tool shed 


or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a tell, 


Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
0c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one whp doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportamen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 














WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


ERT 
JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also Jarner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


57 West 24th Street, New York City 


Field and Stream Binders 


Made up in imitation leather, stamped with gold, 
made to hold twelve issues of the new size Field and 
Stream. Shi carrying charges prepaid, for 
$1.50. Special offer with a year’s subscription $2.50. 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 














GOOD 
GRUB 
for CAMP 
and TRAIL 


“Old timers” will tell you that 
FULL-MEAL is the grub to tote 
when you hit the trail scouting, 
hunting, trapping, prospecting, hik- 
ing. A piping hot meal in five 
minutes,—delicious and satisfying. 


FULL MEAL 


—for that hungry feeling 


A savory ready-cooked combination of 
fresh beef, lima beans, green peas, rice 
and seasoning. It’s good, hot or cold—bet- 
ter hot. An ideal trench 
food. Always ready. 

Can be used in many 
ways—baked, sand- 
wiches, stew, soup. 

Your grocer will sup- 
ply. If not, send us 
is name and yoifr ad- 
dress, enclosing 25c for 
full-sized can, parcel 
post, prepaid. 


The Haserot 
Canneries Co. 
Dept. 0, Cleveland, Ohio 


























SPRING:SINE 
RUBBERIHEEUS 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and long 
holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel with the Red Plug 


Obtainadble in all sizes—black, white 
or tan, 50c. attached—all Dealers. 


2 Packs Playing Carts sovine Step. 10s vedera! Street, Boston 





wear, but has no 
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v% he 
no ome ser Sa cof ent | 


SUMMIT 
Town and Country 
COAT 


Tt’s a real pleasusg,to be out of doors in 
snappy winter weathe 

when you are com- 
fortably and styl- 
ishly dressed in a 
Summit Town and 
Country Coat. 
leather lined bod 

and leather le wes 
are the best possible 
peotection | from the 


ate, P back 
with sewed down 


Illustrated 
style book 
sent on 
request 





belt. 
snappy, 





This 
comfortable 
coat will 

you- 
see one at 
dealer’ 








[Guiterman Bros. Se’ Past, Mian. ] 








The 
Brilliant Search Light 
You will like The Brilliant Search Light 
Everyone does 


This from San Antonio, Texas 


Your lamps are so good that every time I think 
of them, and the long distance you are away from 
the big buying public, 1 am reminded of that old 
but true saying: 

“If you can write a better book, preach 
a better sermon or make a better mouse 
trap than your neighbor, though you build 
your house in the woods, the wae will 
pate a beaten path to your doo 
reason your lamp is so peouler ‘is that it is 
just . little better than anything else on the market. 
With kind regards and best wishes, 
ours truly, 
Groner PoTcHEeRNIcK. 


Style 1. Single nim, 00 Double Lens, $6.00 


Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 
Style 3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, Add. 


Atall dealers. Write for descriptive folder 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 21 Duluth, Minn. 


NORTAIAND SKI 


SHEE 


50 
$1.00 











Famous for their Panleamiecs in 
Design, Material and Finish 


World’s J f 2 
Ft. By Mr. Henry H Hall ~ - 


Leam to Ski—The King of Winter Sports. 
Send for our new catalog—free 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Hampden Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 





Used in 








SAVE 
TIME—STAMPS—TROUBLE 


SEE LAST LEFT HAND ADVERTISING PAGE 
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THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP SITUA- 
TION IN WYOMING 


Dr. W. T. Hornaday, as most of our 
readers are aware, has been engaged for 
some time in promoting in Congress the 
passage of the so-called Hayden-Cham- 
berlain bill, establishing big game sanctu- 
aries in certain parts of the national for- 
ests. While this idea is most meritorious 
and has the approval and backing of 
Fretp AND STREAM, the establishment’ of 
such sanctuaries has been hotly opposed 
by some western state legislatures, nota- 
bly Wyoming, the very state which was 
shouting most lustily a short time ago for 
a federal appropriation to save the starv- 
ing elk of Jackson’s Hole. It is the same 
state which gratefully accepted a gift 
from the nation of $35,000 to feed these 
same elk, which money was mostly raised 
by the energetic efforts of Dr. Hornaday. 

Naturally, when the legislature of this 
state memorialized Congress, opposing 
the bill on the grounds that it infringed 
on state rights and that Wyoming was 
quite able to take care of its own game, 
the Doctor rushed to the attack with his 
customary vigor, and a good deal of 
strong language on both sides was spread 
on good white paper and many tempers 
ruffled. We believe, however, that Wyo- 
ming’s good sense, backed by the ex- 
ample of her foremost citizens, will in 
time cause her to fall in line with the 
other states in aiding the establishment of 
the sorely needed big game sanctuaries. 

In such a heated controversy, though, 


.mis-statements are apt to occur, and the 


Doctor’s zeal has led him into one of 
these which we take pleasure in setting 
him at right upon. The Doctor’s pub- 
lished statements give the casual reader 
the impression that Wyoming’s big game 
is in a sad state of depletion, whereas 
we know to a certainty that it is rather 
on the increase than otherwise. Par- 
ticularly in the Shoshones, in Ned Frost’s 
country, and the region around Valley, 
Wyoming, a great deal of big game is to 
be seen; while, as to the statement that 
there are not over a hundred head of 
mountain sheep left in Wyoming, surely 
the good Doctor has been grossly misled, 
for many of our well-known guides have 
written us recently, telling how bands of 
forty and fifty can be seen within easy 
ride of their ranches by anyone curious 
enough to investigate. These men know 
more about their own country than any 
outsider, and they are personal friends 
of Fretp anp Stream, who not only 
would not misrepresent the facts to us 
but are in considerable heat that any idea 
should have gone abroad that the game 
in their region is nearly extinct, whereas 
as a matter of fact it is reasonably plenti- 
ful and on the increase. As to the printed 
statement that Ned Frost declared that 
there are less than a hundred head of 


mountain sheep in Wyoming, we have a 
letter from him of very recent date ut- 
terly repudiating having made any such 
statement. Gentlemen, let us have the 
sanctuaries, but let us be fair to each 
other in setting about getting them. 


BAG LIMITS, LICENSES AND 
TRANSPORTATION LAWS 
N. B.—Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and New York appeared in 
the October issue. 


Vermont 

A person if accompanying the same 
may transport within the State in one 
day, during the open season, the number 
of wild game or fish that he may law- 
fully take in one day. If placed in the 
custody of a common carrier or trans- 
ported in a package, it shall have affixed 
thereto a tag plainly marked with the 
kind and number, the names of the con- 
signor and the consignee, the initial point 
of billing and destination. Wild game 
or fish if taken by a non-resident may 
be transported by him from a point with- 
in the State to a point out of the State, 
provided the same shall be accompanied 
by the actual owner thereof, and the own- 
er shall have first procured from the com- 
mission a license so to do. Such wild 
game or fish must be tagged and marked, 
and no more shall be transported than 
the owner may lawfully take in one day. 

Sec. 5—Game and fish for propaga- 
tion purposes, the head, hide, feet or fur 
of quadrupeds and the plumage or skin 
of game birds legally taken and pos- 
sessed, may be transported without being 
marked. 

Bag limits: Deer, one a season; rab- 
bits, hares, 5 a day; gray squirrels 5 a 
day; quail, 4 a day; ruffed grouse, wood- 
cock, 4 of each a day, 25 in a season; 
plover, English snipe and shore birds, 
10 a day; 20 ducks a day. Licenses: Res- 
ident, hunting and fishing, $1; non-resi- 
dent, $10.50, combination fishing and 
hunting. 


Rhode Island 


Every person who shall carry or send 
beyond the limits of this State at any 
time any wild duck, wild swan, wild 
goose, rail, any of the Limicolz, quail, 
commonly called “bob-white,” or ruffed 
grouse, commonly called “partridge,” 
shall be fined. 

No bag limit. Licenses: 
$1.15; non-resident, $10.15. 


Resident, 


Each non-resident license shall enable 
the licensee to carry from the State not 
more than ten wild fowl, the exportation 
of which is prohibited by law, in each 
year, provided they are carried open to 
view. 
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One Dollar Off While They Last wa] 











J 


Although the Justrite would cost you $1.50 
at your Som, a oy able to offer this 
amp, owing to the tities 
have purchased, with apes a ne 
subscription to Field and 2 50 
Stream (total value $3.50) for o 


This is Offer No. 1 





HERE’S 

THE OFFER 

A Marble Hunt- 

ing Knife (regu- 

lar price at stores 
$1.50 delivered, 
Post; » to you, to- 
gether with a full 
ear’s subscription 


(total, value $9 50) 


$3.50) for 
This is Offer No. 3 


4 











Don’t you want this Complete Emergency 


Case? Together with a year’s $4 00 
« 


subscription, at our combi- 
nation offer price of - ~ 
This is Offer No. § 


Our stock of articles listed on 
this page is getting low. If the 
war continues much longer, we 
won't be able to secure an ad- 
ditional supply at a price low 
enough to enable us to offer you 
any one of them in connection 
with Fiz_p anp Stream at the 
price quoted herein. 


What a wonderful Christmas 
present the knife, the “Justrite” 
lamp or the kit would make for 
the guide that helped you get 
that big moose. 


And the guide who helped you 
land that big one! Wouldn’t 
he appreciate getting a Thermos 
bottle with your compliments? 
Just imagine how he would en- 
joy anice hot drink while wading 
through the woods during the 
long, cold winter days. 


Perhaps you have a friend or 
two you would like to remember 
at Christmas time. You are 
privileged to send Fie_p anp 
Stream to one, and any one of 
these useful articles to another. 


We are offering you these 
articles at $1.00 less than the 
actual retail price, postpaid and 
delivered. Isn’t this some bar- 
gain? All are useful, practical 
and serviceable. If you don’t 
need one now, you will at some 
future time. 
dollar off offer. 


ET 


= the store this Kit would set you back 


But by buying in large quantities. 
we are able to pad you this Kit, with 


a year’ssubscription to $350 


Field and Stream (total value 
$4.50) for - - - - 
This is Offer No. 2 





This Compass sells for $1.25 in the stores 
and by purchasing them in large lots 


we are able to offer one to you $ 
ns year © eubssription 2.50 
This is Offer No. 4 





Don’t pass up this. 





Cold Days— 


Hot Drinks 
Hot Days— 


Cold Drinks 


To give you the parte, 

nity of onjoving Fie id and 
larly we offer 

a Thermos quart size bot- 

tle (nickel-plated 

year’s subscrip- 

tion (total value 

$5.75)for - - 


This is Offer No. 9 





THE YORK REEL 


Manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie, one 
of the biggest and best known tackle 
houses in the world. Would stand you 
$3.50 in any tackle store. You may have 
it together with a full year’s $ 
subscription to Field and 

Stream (total value $5.50) for ® 


This is Offer No. 8 





Aan 








SKS 


This is *“‘ the Rod that made Jim Heddon famous,”’ sells 
in your own tackle store for Two Fifty, but as we 
have contracted with the manufacturer by the 
thousand rods, we are able to offer you this 


rod, with a year’s subscription to Field 
and Stream ($4.50 value) for 


$3.50 


This is Offer No.7 








461 Eighth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


find 
payment for one full year’ 


tion to FIELD AND STREAM and 











Stop 
that squeak! 


in the springs of your car 
with 


HOMOL, 


It polishes the metal, the glass 
and the body. It prevents rust. 


Made for sportsmen by sports- 
men, Homol is the “best-ever’’ oil 
for reels, guns—for everyains in 
kit and camp. Also for all office 
and household needs. 


If your dealer hasn’t Homol yet 
send us his name and a quarter and 
we’ll send you this big five-ounce 
can, carriage prepaid. 


WILLIAM PETERMAN, Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Unscrew the cap and oat 

springs the spout ready for 

7. Serow on the oo aad 

in goes the spout, away from 
dust and dirt. 

















If interested, write for our 
special illustrated Sheet of 
Cun Cabinets. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 


+} one day. 
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Connecticut 


Quail, ‘woodcock and partridge or 
ruffed grouse shall not be transported in 
this State, except when accompanied by 
the owner, and no person shall transport 
or accompany, within the limits of the 
State, more than thirty-six partridge or 
ruffed grouse, or quail, or woodcock in 
any calendar year. No person shall at 
any time kill any quail, woodcock, or 
partridge or ruffed grouse for the pur- 
pose of transporting the same beyond the 
limits of the State or transport any such 
birds in any package, unless the kind and 
number of such birds shall be plainly 
marked on the outside of such package; 
nor transport or have in his possession 
any such bird killed within the State with 
intent to procure its transportation from 
the State. The State board of fisheries 
and game may permit any non-resident 
licensed hunter to transport without the 
State, in his immediate possession, any 
game lawfully killed and possessed by 
him, upon assurance by such hunter that 
such game will not be sold. Upon 
granting any such permit, said board 
shall deliver to such hunter suitable tags, 
upon which the name, address and num- 
ber of the license of such hunter shall be 
plainly written or printed, and one of such 
tags shall be attached to each package 
containing game to be transported with- 
out the State. The commissioners of fish- 
eries and game may grant a permit to 
any person to transport into the State 
any fish or game protected in any man- 
ner by the laws of the State and which 
have been lawfully taken or killed with- 
out the State. 

Game Import—Chap. 136, Laws 1915, 
Sec. 1—The commissioners of fisheries 
and game may grant a permit to any 
person to transport into the State any 
fish or game protected in any manner 
by the laws of the State and which have 
been lawfully taken or killed without the 
State. 

Bag limit: 6 gray squirrels a day, 30 
a season; 5 hares or rabbits a day, 35 
a year; 25 wild ducks, geese, brant in 
one day; 5 partridge a day, 36 in season; 
5 quail in one day, 36 in one season; 5 
pheasants, 5 Hungarian partridges, 5 
woodcock in one day, 36 in one year; 50 
shore birds in one day; 35 rail birds in 
License: Resident, $1.25; non- 
resident, $10.25; alien, $15.25. 


New Jersey 


It shall be unlawful to remove from 
this State any quail, ruffed grouse (ccm- 
monly known as partridge), pinnated 
grouse, woodcock, hare, rabbit, squirrel, 
English or ring-neck pheasants, Hungar- 
ian partridge or any duck, goose, brant 
or other water wild fowl. Provided, that 
this shall not apply to English or ring- 
neck pheasants, mallard, wood ducks, and 
black ducks raised on game preserves. 
Provided further that any non-resident 
holding a non-resident’s and alien’s hunt- 
ing and fishing license may in one day 
remove from the State reed birds and 
rail birds not exceeding fifty of each 
species, other birds not exceeding fifteen, 
and rabbits not exceeding ten ; no removal 
shall be made except.the birds or rabbits 
be exposed to open view. 

Whenever by the laws of, any other 
State or country it shall be lawful to 
take out of the confines of the said State 
or country any game, whether the same 
be fowl or animal, it shall be lawful to 
bring such game within the State of New 
Jersey; provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall permit the sale or 
exposure for sale of any such game. 


Bag limits: It shall be unlawful to 
capture or have in possession in any one 
day more than one deer, ten quail, three 
English or ring-neck pheasants, three 
Hungarian partridge, ten woodcock, three 
ruffed grouse, twenty duck, ten brant, ten 
geese, or ten rabbits, 30 marsh hens. Li- 
censes: Resident, hunting and fishing, 
$1.15; non-resident and alien, hunting and 
fishing, $10.15. 


Pennsylvania 


It shall be unlawful to ship game of 
any description by parcel post or by ex- 
press, or as freight or baggage, any bird 
or animal, or part thereof, commonly 
known as game killed in this Common- 
wealth ; or for any common carrier in this 
Commonwealth to transport game of any 
kind from one county to another county 
in this Commonwealth, excepting where 
game is accompanied by owner, or is car- 
ried upon same train with such owner. 
Small game shall be carried upon the 
person, or openly as hand-baggage, with- 
out cover; or, when carried in baggage 
or boxed for shipment, each receptacle 
shall have attached a card bearing name 
of person owning same, place of resi- 
dence, name of county wherein killed, and 
number of each species contained in said 
package. Large game shall have attached 
card bearing name and address of owner, 
with name of county wherein killed. 
Where large game is cut up for shipment, 
éach division thereof shipped uncovered, 
and each package containing any part 
shall have attached a card, bearing name 
of owner, with home address, and char- 
acter of contents of package, so that con- 
tents may be determined by outside in- 
spection. 

Bag limits: Deer, 1 a season; turkey, 
1; rabbits, 10 a day, 30 a week, 60 a sea- 
son; varying hare, 3, 15 a week, 30 a 
season; bear, 1; Hungarian quail, 4 a 
day, 10 a week, 20 a season; imported 
pheasants, 4 a day, 10 a week, 20 a sea- 
son; quail, 8 a day, 25 a week, 40 a sea- 
son; snipe, plover, shore birds, no limit; 
ruffed grouse, 4 a day; 24 a season; 
squirrels, 6 a day, 20 a season; woodcock, 
10 a day, 20 a season; waterfowl, no 
limit. License: Resident, $1; non-resi- 
dent, $10. 

Michigan 

Any non-resident hunter, who has a 
non-resident hunter’s license, may take 
from this State as open baggage a num- 
Ser of any or each of all said game birds 
equal to the number of said birds per- 
mitted to be killed by him under said 
license in a single day. And may ship 
to any point without the State one deer 
or part of a deer. Provided, that the 
license tag and metal seal is attached. 

No game birds shall be shipped by ex- 
press, freight or baggage, or in any other 
manner, but shall be carried as open hand 
baggage, without cover, in such manner 
as to be easily seen and inspected. Deer 
may be shipped and transported when 
having attached the license tag and seal. 

Bag limits: One deer per season; 6 
grouse in one day; 25 ducks, geese, brant 
in one day, 50 in one week; 6 woodcock, 
quail, partridge, spruce grouse, plover, 
shore birds or snipe in one day, 25 in a 
season, except wild-fowl. Licenses: resi- 
dent, small game, $1; large game, $1.50. 
Non-resident, small game, $10; deer, $25. 
Alien, small game, $10; deer, $25. Non- 
residents may ship one deer to homes out 
of state. 

Minnesota 


Any non-resident who has procured a 
hunting license may kill one male ant- 
lered moose or one deer, and also ship 
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such deer so killed by him to his said 


place of residence outside the State. Any 
non-resident who has procured a license 
to hunt game birds may ship to his place | 
of residence outside this State twenty- 
five game birds. 

Whenever any of the game mentioned 
in this section shall have been lawfully 
taken by any resident of this State in 
any State wherein the season for taking 
shall be earlier or later than herein stated, 
such resident may ship to himself, only, “ 
in this State and have in possession there- R d #11}, 
in during the season allowed by the law Big * abi Ahead! Get ea y Now! % 
of such State for the taking thereof any : 
such game so lawfully taken in such Trapping pays big and we want all the furs we can get this 
States, and for five days thereafter. season. Here’s your chance to make good money this fall and 

Bag limit: 1 moose, 1 deer; 5 birds of winter. “BIGGS AT K. C.” will help you get started and 


Il varieti t geese and ducks in . : ‘ 
pathy re Is ducke aie, 10 Poca Li- show you how to make big money in this pleasant and 


cense: Resident, $1; non-resident bird, profitable sport. 


$10; non-resident big game, $25. 
$731.38 For aia Time 


No person shall transport or cause to Herman Johnson made $731.38 in three months last season, 
be transported any package containing any trapping in spare time and selling the furs to “BIGGS AT K. C.’ * 
wild animal or part thereof, unless the You can do as well. No time to lose if you are to grasp your 
same is labeled in plain letters on the chance and cash in on the big demand for furs. We are paying 
address side so as to disclose the name top prices for Muskrat, Skunk, Coon and ’Possum. Big prices for 
and address of the consignor, the name all other furs. We always pay most, and help our shippers get 
and address of the consignee, and the more furs. 
number of pounds of each kind of fish = 
the number of each variety of other wil H 
animals or parts contained therein; and Get Advance Information Now! 
unless the consignor is the owner and Just use the coupon below or a postcard, but write us at once, so 
shall deliver to the common carrier there- that we may send you advance information on the Fur Market, 
with, either personally or by agent, a ‘Price List and our complete Catalog of Trappers’ Supplies. 
writing, signed by him personally, stating EVERYTHING FOR THE TRAP- 
that he is the owner. ‘ PER -— Traps, Guns, Ammunition, 

Bag limits: Resident license holder, Animal Baits—everything you need 
mixed bag of 20 birds; non-resident li- to trap successfully and make big 


Wisconsin 











Frank Carter bought 50c 
worth of Biggs Animal 
Baits and 17 days later 


cense holder, mixed bag of 20 birds; both, we paid him $20.45 for money, furnished you at rock-bot- 


1 deer, 10 squirrels, 15 rabbits, 15 ducks, 
geese, brant. Bag limits differ in certain 
counties. Licenses: Resident, $1; non- 
_— small game, $25; large game, 


tom, money-saving prices. We 
make trapping easy and more 
profitable for you. BIGGS 
GUARANTEED BAITS are 

famous everywhere. 


the furs he had caught. 
Thousands of others do 
just as well—you can do 
likewise. 











Illinois 
A REE Send your name for Free Subscription 4 Gl we oe om 
It shall be unlawful to take out of this to “The Trappers’ Exchange”—great- 4 4 
State, or transport within this State, any est trappers magazine published. Tells all kinds of Mail This 
of the birds or game protected by the trapping secrets, sent in by successful trappers every- 
laws, unless the same shall be pursuant where. Full of pictures, diagrams, etc. Learn how soe ECGs & 
to the provision of Section 9a of this thousands of other trappers “get the fur.” Learn Kansas City, 
Act or in the personal possession of and their secrets and get full benefit of their wide Send me_a copy of “The 
carried open to inspection by the owner experience. Subscription Free if you write at Trappers’ Exchange,” latest 
thereof, and such owner shall have in his once. A postcard will do. e Price List of Raw Furs, Ship- 
Ss 





. - a ping Tags, Catalog of Trappers’ 
or her possession at the time a non pp ies, ete, all free and post- 


resident or resident hunting license. ° paid 
Sec. 9a. The commission is hereby au- E. W. Biggs & Co. 
thorized to grant to holders of resident Oldest and Largest Sie and 4 


and non-resident hunting licenses permits 
to ship game. The applicant shall fill Hide House in the Southwest 


out a blank application to be furnished Kansa Street or R. F. D 

by the commission; said application shall 1089 Biggs Bldg., s City, Mo. Pa RES ERROR BL actin RO 

be accompanied by a fee of one dollar FR ce Tied agers S 

($1). The holder of such permit may 

offer for shipment and have transported 

not to exceed 180 game birds and game 

animals in not ‘more than three separate THE SMITH GUN 

shipments during the period of time cov- : 

ered by his hunting license: And, pro- , : Speaks for itself 

vided, that such shipments shall not sears 

" made oftener than once in four ms ae? oe A fair shot—no expert 

oays. ; . wt A made these patterns 
Bag limits: 12 quail a day; 3 prairie wv? See : F 

chickens a day; 15 squirrels a day; 10 ee = with a Field grade 12 

doves a day; shore birds, ducks, 15 a Lie, tgs “toe gauge Smith at 30 yards 

day; geese, brant, 10 a day. It shall ee Plas _ —Life size ducks 30 

further be unlawful for any person to errs 4, 52 inch circles. 

have in possession, at any one time, on oT i 

more than sixty “en “rg oes, 0 <a It’s the Dead 

brant, sixty coots, rails and gallinules, Left Barrel modified ‘oun Right Barrel cylinder. 

fifty black-breasted and golden plover, Choke. Duck that C ts 23 killing pellets in body, 

Wilson or jack snipe and yellowlegs, 56 ee body, Catalogue on request Sot wings. 

thirty-six quail, twenty pinnated grouse F 

(prairie chicken), thirty squirrels, or The Hunter Arms Co., Inc. 

forty doves. License: Resident, $1; 30-50 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 

non-resident, $10.50, ' 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
. tientsandSports- 
men everywhere. 
a warm, com- 
& fortable, dry bed. 
> Wind, rain, cold 
-and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x 
25. 


We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 











Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. 




















TELEPHONE 4401 GRAMERCY ESTABLISHED 1902 


DAN J.SINGER 


Broker in all Lines of 











Insurance 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY | 1 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK 
LIABILITY 
PLATE GLASS 


ACCIDENT Automobile and Life 


HEALTH ° P l 
MARINE insurance a specialty 


BONDS 
LIFE, ETC. 



































Maine Hunting Shoe 


Light as a moccasin (only 33 oz. per pair), with the protection of a heavy 
hunting boot. Made on a swing last 


in four widths. so as to fit any width 
foot from A to EE. Tan Water Elk 3 85 
top, red rubber vamps, white rolled e 


edge sole and leather innersoles. 
For men and women 
PRICE: 5 inch $3.85, 6% inch 
$4.75, 8 inch $5.50, 10 inch $7.00, 
12 inch $7.75. Delivered free on 
approval anywhere in the United 
States. 
Send for 1917 catalog, guarantee 
tag and free sample of rubber and ur new 5” shoe showing snow-shoe loop which 
leather. we attach to any height shoe for 10c extra. 


L. L. BEAN, Manufacturer Freeport, Maine 














Indiana 

It- shall be unlawful to transport be- 
yond the limits of this State any wild 
deer, buck, doe or fawn, any quail, wild 
duck, brant, wild goose or other water 
fowl, ruffed grouse, pinnated grouse, 
prairie chicken, woodcock, wild turkey 
or any pheasant of any kind or species 
except that a non-resident licensee is 
authorized to kill and remove from this 
State not to exceed fifteen game birds 
of all kinds each day that he hunts. 
Provided, that any licensee under this 
section who has hunted three days or 
more in succession may take beyond the 
limits of this State a total of not to 
exceed forty-five game birds of all kinds. 

Bag limits: 15 quail a day; 5 prairie 
chicken and imported game birds; 15 
ducks, geese, brant or other waterfowl in 
one day or 45 for 3 days or more. Li- 
censes: Resident, $1; non-resident, $15.50. 


Iowa 

No person shall ship or carry out of 
this State any of the birds or animals 
named; but it shall be lawful for any 
person to ship to any person within this 
State any game birds named, not to ex- 
ceed one dozen in any one day, on affi- 
davit. 

A non-resident holding a license may 
take from the State not to exceed twenty- 
five game birds or animals, so carried as 
to be readily inspected. 

Bag limits: 8 prairie chickens per day, 
16 in possession; quail, 15 per day, 25 
other birds or animals; squirrels, 25 per 
day; ducks in possession, 50. License: 
Resident, $1; non-resident, $10. 

Ohio 

No person shall deliver or receive a 
package containing birds, fish or game. 
Non-resident may take out of State 25 
birds and animals of one kind or 25 in the 
aggregate. 

Export.—Sec. 1418. No person shall 
transport beyond the limits of this State 
any bird mentioned in this chapter or a 
squirrel which has been killed within this 
State. 

Bag limits: 5 squirrel, 10 rabbit, 12 
partridge or quail, woodcock, geese, rail, 
shore birds, plover, snipe in one day; 
25 ducks in one day. Licenses: Resident, 
$1; non-resident, $15. 

Washington 

Transportation of game is prohibited, 
except from one point to another within 
the State, when accompanied by an affi- 
davit that the same is not shipped for 
sale or profit. 

Export.—Non-resident or non-resident 
alien may export a season’s limit of big 
game and a day’s limit of birds. Resident 
may not export any game. 

No person shall kill or have in pos- 
session more than two deer nor more than 
one mountain sheep. [Any person in law- 
ful possession of deer or mountain goat 
may ship within the State.] 

Bag limit: prairie chicken, grouse, par- 
tridge, pheasants of all kinds, 5 a day; 
quail, 10 a day, 25 upland birds a week; 
Kittitas County, 5 a day, all kinds; water 
fowl, 20 in week. Unlawful to kill any 
geese, brant or other water fowl on 
Columbia or Snake Rivers, or within one- 
quarter mile of the shores thereof 
throughout Klickitat, Walla Walla, 
Franklin, Yakima, Kittitas, Douglas, 
Columbia, Garfield, Brenton, Grant and 
Whitman counties. License: Resident 
county, $1; resident State, $5; non-resi- 
dent State, $10; non-resident county, $2. 


Wyoming 
It shall be unlawful to ship or trans- 
port out of this State; to ship or trans- 
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port, by common carrier from one point 
to another point in this State; to de- 
liver to any taxidermist or other person 
for mounting; to give away or to re- 
ceive any game specimens, unless the 
same shall first be tagged with a Wyom- 
ing game tag [obtained from a justice 
of the peace]. 

Bag limits: 2 elk, 1 deer with horns; 1 
male mountain sheep; 18 game birds a 
day, not more than 6 of which may be 
grouse, sage hens or sage chickens. 
Licenses: Resident big game, $2.50; game 
bird, $1; non-resident big game, $50; 
bird license, $5; non-resident bear license, 


$10 
Idaho 


Every person who shall have procured 
and paid for a license shall be entitled 
to the use and possession of the whole 
or any part of any animal killed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act; 
and any hunter who shall have first pro- 
cured a license shall be entitled to keep 
or carry or ship within or without the 
State the skins, heads or horns or any 
parts of the animals killed in compliance 
with the provisions of this act; provided, 
that in case of shipment, such person 
shall procure from any game warden or 
deputy game warden a permit. Such 
officer shall be entitled to charge a fee of 
fifty cents, for such permit and affidavit. 

Bag limit: 1 elk, 1 deer, 1 ibex, 1 moun- 
tain goat, 6 grouse in one day, 12 ducks, 
6 snipe, 6 plover, 2 geese in one day, 1 
sage hens, 6 turtle doves in one day; only 
15 birds of all kinds in one day. License: 
resident, $1; non-resident, big game, $25; 
non-resident, bird, $7.50. 


Montana 


Any resident who desires to ship out 
of the State any of the birds or ani- 
mals, or parts thereof, shall first pro- 
cure a permit from the State game and 
fish warden. Any non-resident who has 
procured a hunter’s license, and who 
desires to ship out of the State any of 
the birds or animals, or any part thereof, 
shall present to the transportation com-~ 
pany his license, with the consignment 
of game to be shipped, provided that no 
one person shall ship in one year more 
game than it is lawful for one person 
to kill in a single open season. It shall 
be unlawful for any person to ship any 
of the game birds, or game animals, or 
any parts thereof, for transport out of 
the State, except the same be accom- 
panied by a permit issued by the State 
game and fish warden, as herein pro- 
vided, or by a non-resident hunter’s li- 
cense. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to ship out of this State any 
birds, fish or animals protected by the 
laws of this State, except when the same 
shall be in the personal possession of, 
or carried as baggage or express, by the 
owner thereof, and accompanied by the 
owner thereof, upon the same train 
or other conveyance. It is required that 
all packages containing fish or game shall 
be labeled in plain letters on the address 
side of the package, so as to disclose the 
contents thereof. The State game and 
fish warden shall make a charge of fifty 
cents for each permit issued by him for 
the shipment of game out of the State. 

Bag limit: 1 elk a season; 2 deer a 
season; 5 grouse, prairie chicken, fool 
hen, pheasant, partridge, sage hen a day, 
20 ducks. License: resident, $1; non- 
resident, general, $25; non-resident, lim- 
ited, $10. 

North Dakota 

Any resident having a resident hunt- 
ing license, and being lawfully in pos- 
session of game birds or animals may 
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ship by common carrier receptacle that | 
may prevent easy inspection of contents. 

Any non-resident having procured a 
hunting license may carry with him on 
leaving the State not to exceed 20 pin- 
nated grouse or sharp-tailed grouse, or 
twenty of the same combined, or thirty 
wild ducks, wild geese or brant; or a 
total of 50 of all birds combined. After 
November 10, 1920, he may also take 
one male, antlered deer or any part 
thereof. Any common carrier is hereby 
permitted to carry any such birds and 
animals when carried on the same train 
or conveyance by the person who dis- 
plays a non-resident license identifying 
him and who is legally in possession of 
the same, provided that the same is 
plainly marked with a suitable tag. 

Bag limits: Grouse, prairie chickens, 
doves and plover, 10 a day; geese, brant, 
ducks, snipe, rails, woodcock, 15 a day. 
Limit: 30 of all kinds at any time. Li- 
cense: resident, $1; non-resident, $25. 


Nevada 


Every person who shall transport or 
take out of this State any deer, buck, 
doe or fawn, or any mountain sheep or 
antelope, or any quail, sage chicken, 
prairie chicken, grouse, dove, wild duck 
or goose, except for purposes of propa- 
gation, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Bag limit: 1 deer, 1 antelope. Sec. 12. 
It shall be unlawful for any person to 
kill or have in possession a greater num- 
ber than 20 ducks, or 20 mountain quail, 
10 sage hens, 6 grouse, 20 valley quail, 
5 plover, or 15 snipe in one day. County 
commissioners may permit the killing or 
possession of not to exceed 100 valley 
quail. Resident license, $1; non-resident, 
$10. No open season: Mountain sheep, 
goats, pheasants (1920). 


Colorado 


When any person shall kill any game 
quadruped, such person shall as soon as 
practicable detach from his license and 
attach thereto the proper coupon. The 
proper coupon, when so dated, signed and 
attached to game lawfully killed and law- 
fully in possession shall authorize posses- 
sion, use, storage and transportation of 
the carcass, or any part thereof, within 
the State during the open season and for 
five days thereafter. The coupon so at- 





tached to the hide, head, feet or horns 
shall authorize any licensed taxidermist to | 
dress or mount the same, and shall render | 
it lawful for any person to hold, possess | 
and transport the same within this State | 
so long as such coupon is so attached. All | 
game birds and fish shipped within or out- | 
side of this State require transportation 
permits. 

Bag limits: 1 deer; 10 upland birds of 
all kinds in aggregate per day, 15 in pos- 
session at any one time; wild fowl and 
shore birds, 20 per day, 35 in possession 
at any one time. License: non-resident 
hunting, $25; birds only, $5; resident, big 
game, $2; small game and fish, $1. 
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I the choice be 


sportsmen for wear 
when days are chill 
and damp. It ful- 
require- 
ment of warmth 
and freedom and 
its fabric and texture are an in- 
spiration to enjoy outdoors. 


pad. Wool 


Products 


get 


are made of northern wool. There is no 
coat just like a “patrick”—no cloth just 
like Patrick Cloth. Besides “patricks” 
(mackinaws) orig ie mesg ype on hunt- 
ing, coats, outing, j stap, — stab 
pants and macka- peor na wr wren 2 

Send for the Patrick Book vane all 
styles and colors. For sale at best stores. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
15 29th Ave. Duluth, Minn. 
“patrick” is the Zenuine mackinaw 


It’s Hunting Time— 


Get Your Boat— Now! 
Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 
The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNT- 
ING BOATS are “designed and built by 
Sportsmen for Sportsmen. They are safe, 
complete and practical. No other boats are 
‘just as good”! We want to get in touch 
with you—send postage for illustrated catalog 
showing all different designs and sizes for 
all different purposes. 




















ad 


Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay 


oy ae oy Boats in use by sportsmen today. 


the man who owns one.”’ 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De Pere, Wis. 
Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132So.Wabash Ave., Chicago,IL 














SMOKE OUT MINK, SKUNK, “COON,” RABBITS, 
ETC., WITH 
aes 


Improved 


the 
aie old trappers in this country. 
TRAPPERS SUPPLY CO., Dept. R, Oak Park, til. 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 





man’s exchange for gun information—both 





This Department is open for the alscussion * Ts 





best possible firearm and design the best ba le enulige for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from =. weiter 


themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism.— 





nt, pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
es and defects of our modern firearms. While the manufacturers put out the 





We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 

















CHANGE OF DENSITY AFFECT- 
ING TRAJECTORY 


Fietp AND StrEAM Pus. Co. 

Would you kindly explain or solve the 
following happening: 

Before leaving for the North Saskatch- 
ewan hunting country last Fall I targeted 
out my .30 U. S. 1896 Winchester model 
rifle, so that there was no question but 
she was lined up O. K., and I was satis- 
fied that I would not need to try her out 
again until I came in contact with actual 
game. However, before we really started 
hunting, being within 10 miles of the 
hunting grounds, one of our party had a 
.303 Savage rifle which he had just bought 
and wanted to try it on target shooting 
to line it up and asked myself and one of 
the other boys to come along and take a 
shot with him. 

We lined up a box 2 feet square with a 
4-inch bull’s-eye about 100 yards away. 

I was marking the hits, and the man 
with the .303 was shooting and with three 
shots hit about seven inches low. He 
then raised his sight two notches and 
came close to the bull’s-eye. 

I shot next with my .30 U. S. sights, as 
I used them at home (300 miles south), 
and shot three hits about eight inches 
right below the target. 

I could not believe my own eyes and 
asked for a .22 high-power, which I pre- 
viously owned and knew to a T, and shot 
twice with it and hit about six inches 
below. 

I then raised my sight one notch, not 
daring to raise it two, as it should have 
been raised. I came within four inches of 
the bull’s-eye. 

On all the game I killed or shot at I 
always hit too low, hitting them in the 
lower part of the chest, and only on the 
last hunting day I raised my sight up to 
the second notch, where it should have 
been to be correct. 

After being home several weeks I had 
a chance to kill a rabbit within fifty yards 
and, taking perfect aim, I was telling my- 
self how I'll cut him in two, but to my 
surprise I shot 3 shots and every one of 
them about six inches over his back, so 
had to put my sight down to where I had 
it previous to going north hunting. 

This goes to show that a gun will shoot 





about seven inches lower 300 miles north 
than she does here. 

I have asked two or three hunters 
around here who have noticed the same 
thing, but, thinking it was only their own 
fault, never had said much about it. 

Would like to hear from some one that 
might know the oe of this. 

. O. UNDERBAKKE. 

Ans.—We are very much interested in 
your experiments with the .30-30, .303 
and .22 H.P. Fiat best explanation of it 
is given in the U. Small Arms Manual 
and also in my book “Rifles and Shot- 
guns.” I take pleasure in quoting the 
following from my book: 

“A rise in temperature causes the bul- 
let to strike high, a decrease vice versa, 
due to change of density of the air and 
consequent alteration of the air resistance 
and trajectory of bullet.” We think that 


* the change of density of the atmosphere 


of the mountains caused the change in 
bullet trajectory.—Eb. 





MARBLE FLEXIBLE TANG PEEP 


SIGHTS FOR THE .35 WIN- 
CHESTER 
FieLp AND STREAM Pups. Co. 

P. T.—Answering your question con- 
cerning the sights for the Winchester ’95 
35 caliber, would say that a good rifle 
of this caliber has the plain Rocky Moun- 
tain front sight with a small 45 degree 
flat filed on the rear nose of it. For the 
rear notch, a combination leaf and bar 
with white mother-of-pearl triangle, both 
of them folding flat, and this sight is used 
a great deal. 

For a tang peep, I use the Marble Flex- 
ible Tang Peep, manufactured for the 
model 94 Winchester. The one that is 
made for the "95 comes too far back and 
is liable to get kicked back into your eye 
socket, particularly in prone shooting. I 
do not care much for the receiver peep 
on this rifle. It is too far from the eye 
and practically useless in dim lights, I 








could not make any comparisons between 
the Lyman and Sheard Gold Bead. 

Regarding readjusting the rifle sights, 
you have to do this yourself, as no two 
men have the same zero. 

To adjust the tang peep, loosen up the 
screws going into the wood and put a 
paper shim under the base to right or left 
until you get her centered just right—Ep. 


FREE RECOIL IN A LIGHT 12- 
GAUGE . 


Frietp AND StrEAM Pus. Co. 

1. I have a double-barreled, 12-gauge 
shotgun, weighing about 614 pounds, that 
has a recoil too strong for my shoulder, 
using the customary shell loads. What is 
the reason, and can you suggest lighter 
loads that would prove satisfactory? 

2. Near here we have a deep, slow, 
muddy creek running into Lake Ontario, 
in which there are bass, which so far I 
have been unable to catch with any regu- 
larity. Wéill you tell me what ought to 
be an attractive bait for them? 

3. What fish might be found in Lake 
Ontario, and what rigs would you use to 
catch them? Wuirtney P. Howes. 

Ans.—Answering your questions, would 
say that the reason the recoil is too strong 
with the ordinary loads is because the 
gun is too light. The usual weight is 
7%4 pounds for a 12-gauge and the free 
recoil is 10 pounds for every pound light 
that the gun weighs. As the free recoil 
of the U. S. Springfield is only 17 pounds, 
you can see that 10 pounds additional kick 
would be quite noticeable. The best thing 
we could suggest would be a recoil pad 
such as you can buy at any gun store. 

Answering question number two, the 
best bait in the waters you mentioned 
would be the pork chunk or pork minnow 
hung in the shank of a red Bing Fly. 
The latter is about 6-0 in size and is near- 
ly weedless ; it is also weighted. To make 
it attractive, add a couple of swivels, a 
split ring and a bright nickel spoon hung 
in the split ring. 

Bass, pike, pickerel and whitefish are 
found in Lake Ontario and lots of mus- 
callonge are caught in the St. Lawrence 
around the Thousand Islands. There are 
bass in almost all the bays such as Iron- 
diquoit Bay, near Rochester—Epb. 
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Downed by the “95” 


From the thick skinned “Rhino” of the 
African jungles to the snarling grizzly of 
the Canadian Rockies—the biggest game 
drops in its tracks before the sm 
blow of the “95”. 

The Winchester Model 95 is carried by 
the foremost big game hunters of America 
and of the world. 

No beast can stand up against its smash- 
ing, knock-down blow. 

The muzzle velocity of the .405 cartridge 
fired from this rifle is 2204.4 feet per sec- 
ond, with a muzzle energy of 3236.6 foot 
pounds. It will penetrate forty-eight “4 inch 
pine boards at 15 feet. 


The standard of comparison 


The Model 95 represents the highest 
development in repeating action, high- 
power rifles. It is the standard of com- 
parison for all high-power rifles. 


Itis light in weight, handsome in design, 
and the moving parts are few and strong. 


Its big cartridges, carried in the box 
magazine at the point of balance, cannot 
disturb the hang of the rifle. The barrel of 
this rifle is made of nickel steel. Calibers 
-30 Army and .303 British, .30 Govern- 


MODEL 10—H 
rifle. 


ment Model 1903 and 1906—.35 and 


-405 Winchester. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a rifle lie in 
the barrel. On the quality of the barrel 
depends the quality of the gun. There is 
absolutely no difference in the standard of 
quality of the barrels on the highest and 
lowest priced Winchester guns. With Win- 
chester the barrel is the gun and the single 
standard of quality has been attained only 
by the most unremitting attention to the 
boring, finishing and testing of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester 95 has 
been bored to micrometer measurements 
for the cartridge it is meant to shoot. In 
rifling the barrel the exact twist that is nec- 
essary to give the best results with a given 
cartridge has been mathematically calculat- 
ed and is verified by exhaustive practical 
tests before the rifle leaves the factory. 

A bullet fired from a Winchester barrel spins 
point on with unerring accuracy to the limit 
of its range. The Nickel Steel construction pre- 
serves its original accuracy forever. The Ben- 


nett Process, used exclusively by Winchester, 
gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue 


MODEL 94—Lever Action peating rifle, sol 
oo. 26-inch barrel. Made -25-85, .80 Wiss 
hester Special, .$2-40 and .38-55 55 cartridges. 


lammerless Take-down Self- 
Sh nk te vt weal OAth te quai the 
ts no which e: 
powerful 


She 10 toa delsvering five as 
as few seconds. 


WIN CHES TER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Winchester Model 95 


finish that, with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


What (F) means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and 
Proved Winchester. This stamp stands for Win- 
chester’s guarantee of quality, with 50 years of 
the best gun-making reputation behind it. 

Every rifle that bears the name “Win- 
chester’ and that is marked with the Winchester 
Viewed and Proved stamp has been fired man 
times for accuracy and smooth action and 
excess loads for strength. 

At every stage of Winchester manufacture, 
machine production is d by 
craftsmanship. It is a ‘test and adjustment 
process, 

It is this ge care in eee “ey, 
that has produc in the Model 95 a rifle 
unsurpassed game-getting qualities and that 
has made it the favorite with big game hunters 
the world over. 


Write for details of Winchester shot- 
guns, rifles and ammunition 


The Winchester @atalog is an encyclopedia 
on shotguns, rifles and ammunition. E 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed speci- 
fications of the 95, and describes at length the 
principles on which every one of the world- 

h rifles and shotguns is built. 
Write today. We will mail you a copy free. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 











A LIGHT SIDE ARM 


Fietp AND StrEAM Pus Co.: ; 

I notice in the April issue a question 
concerning side arms. While, perhaps, 
not as well qualified to advise on this point 
as many others I had a “hunch” about 
this same question, and it worked. Here 
it is, the Smith and Wesson Military 
Model bored out to take a .45 Colt’s car- 
tridge. This arm with a 6%-inch barrel 
weighs 3814 ozs., while the Colts N. S. 
with a 5%-inch barrel weighs about 10 
ozs. more. 

The Gov’t Auto, though I have one, is 
to me “out of the running,” as it has 
“balked” several times on me, and the 
discouraging reports of “troopers” from 
the Border have cinched the argument. 

I suppose that I am partial to the .45 
caliber cartridge, but it has been my ex- 
perience that I have been able to “shake” 
them out of the bushes. 

I must say that I find, and believe that 
any other man with a fairly large hand 
will also find that the S. & W. military 
stock is too “narrow shouldered,” and 
“bites” into the hand with some ferocity 
when one has been shooting rather 
rapidly. 

I must say that I stick to the old Colts 
N. S., but would consider the S. W. Mil. 
invaluable to the go-light and right crank. 

E. H. Davey. 


POWER OF THE .32-20 IN A 
REVOLVER 


Fietp AND StrREAM Pus. Co. 

As our good loyal country now seems 
to be in a sort of hurricane blow of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm; getting prepared for 
meeting all comers, whether the going is 
good or not; and apropos of not a few 
questions noted in columns of the vari- 
ous sporting magazines relative to what 
is the best rifle or revolver to use, both 
for big game and small, I beg to offer 
just a few practical suggestions through 
the columns of your journal. 

I would not have it understood that I 
am posing as an authority; not even a 
rifle or revolver expert. However, it has 
been my very pleasant privilege to asso- 
ciate, quite intimately, during the past 
three and a half decades, with most of 
the well-known shotguns, rifles and re- 
volvers. 

I have frequently thought, from actual 
experience, that there can be found few 
sports, for the closed game season, that 
are more entertaining, and at the same 
time thoroughly beneficial, as a develop- 
ing stunt for the entire mento-physical 
organism than that of rifle and revolver 
shooting. 

I recall having read recently, from one 
of the well-known popular sporting jour- 
nals, a question relative to the size of re- 
volver and rifle calibre for universal 
shooting, or for small game and larger, 
as well as target shooting. 

The editor of that journal advised 
rather strongly against using the .32 Win- 
chester cartridge for rifle and revolver, 
the argument being based upon the state- 
ment that the charge of such a calibre 
bullet had not sufficient force to give the 
necessary expansion, etc. 





On the other side of the question I will 
take the liberty of offering a rather re- 
cent experience with the same bullet, first 
from the .32 Winchester rifle and then 
from the .30-20 latest model Smith & 
Wesson six-shot revolver (the latter is 
a quite new addition tothe shooting out- 
fit and has been proclaimed by the know- 
ing sportsmen of my acquaintance as “the 
very last word in revolver perfection”). 
The puncture of entrance is of quite nor- 
mal dimension while that of exit, even 
with as little resistance as a muskrat, 
the opening would chamber about three 
fingers fairly extended. When the co- 
ordination is right the calibre has quite 
enough punch. L. C. DeHart. 


32 LONG, .32-20 AND .32 SPECIAL COMPARED 


SIGHTS AND LOADING FOR THE 
32 SPECIAL 


I would like to ask a few questions to 
be answered either in your columns or 
otherwise. Enclosed find stamp. 

I have a .32 Special Winchester carbine 
model ’94, sighted with flexible tang peep 
and ivory bead front sight. I have a 
blank in the rear sight slot on the barrel. 

This works very nicely with high power 
smokeless cartridges, but I want to get 
a sight for the rear slot on the barrel 
which I can use in shooting the standard 
32 W. S. black powder load for use on 
groundhogs and rabbits around the ranch. 

I have been thinking of the Lyman com- 
bination crotch and bar sight, but can’t 
see where I can get the necessary eleva- 
tion with it. 

1. Do you know of a rear sight which 
will answer my purpose and still fold 
out of the way when I want to use the 
peep? 

2. Can you give me the weight of pow- 
der and bullet in the standard black pow- 
der load for the .32 Special? 

3. What proportions of metals are used 
in bullet to give necessary hardness? 

Thanking you in advance for your kind- 
ness and wishing Firetp AND STREAM for 
1917 the best year yet, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK CAMERON. 


Ans.—I think your suggestion of the 
Lyman combination crotch and bar sight, 
both of which leaves fold down close to 
the barrel, is a very good one. I use this 
sight in the rear notch of my .35 Win- 
chester. It has a white mother-of-pearl 
diamond marking the center of the bar. 
For short range cartridges, I have always 
found that it gave the necessary elevation. 

Regarding the weight of powder and 
bullet in the .32 Special for black powder, 
would say that the bullet weight is the 
same as for smokeless, viz., 170 grains, 
and the powder charge is 33 grains of 
lightning. As this cartridge has capacity 
enough for the bulk powders, you will get 
good results by filling with black. 

Regarding proportions of metal in bul- 
lets, giving necessary hardness, would say 
that the best bullet metal is that sold by 
the Ideal Manufacturing Company, of 
New Haven, Conn. We do not advise 
trying to melt your own mixture, as con- 
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siderable antimony is used, and it takes 
a practiced metallurgist to get the mixture 
right.—Eb. 


SELECTING A SHOTGUN 


If you will kindly answer the questions 
below, it will materially assist me in mak- 
ing a selection of a shotgun. 

I am going to buy the L. C. Smith No. 
12 moderately priced gun, and my ques- 
tions have to do with the weight, length 
of barrels and whether choked or cyl- 
inder. 

Your answers will not be subjected to 
discussion or argument, they are only 
wanted for myself, and will be accepted 
as your opinion only. 

The gun is to be a one-purpose gun, 
namely, quail in the fields and woods as 
found in Virginia. 

(1) What is the highest weight that will 
shoot steady and not punish with 
moderate or slightly more than mod- 
erate loads? 

(2) Considering your other answers, 
what length barrels are best? 

(3)a Please state whether right barrel 
should be full cylinder or improved 
cylinder. 

b Please state whether left barrel 
should be full choked, moderate 
choked or improved cylinder. 

As a further guide to your answers I 
might mention the facts that I am an of- 
fice man and no more athletic than the 
law allows; am a fair shot, but would 
hardly be termed a good shot ; enjoy clean 
sport and do not lean particularly to a 
gun that is so open that she covers the 
side of a barn at 20 or 30 yards’ distance. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of the 
answers I have asked of you, I am 

Yours truly, 
L. L. Downrna. 


Ans.—Answering your inquiries con- 
cerning the L. C. Smith gun, would say 
that for weight I would not go over 7% 
pounds, nor much less, 7% being about 
the limit before the gun would begin to 
kick pretty hard. 

For barrel length, I would have 30 
inches, and for barrel boring, medium 
choke, 65 per cent pattern in the right 
barrel and full, 75 per cent or better, in 
the left. I would have my stock dimen- 
sions rather straight, 2!4 inches drop and 
14% inches length.—Eb. 





COMBINATION GLOBE AND IVORY BEAD FRONT 
SIGHT 


SIGHTS FOR A STEVENS RIFLE 
I have a Stevens Favorite rifle, .25 
caliber and find that the rear sight is very 
coarse for a small rifle and the slot in 
which the front sight sets was not made 
true with the barrel, so to offset this 
trouble I should like some kind of a bead 
sight in front. Not having much experi- 
ence in this line, would you kindly advise 
me what kind of sights would suit this 
rifle best? S. Gricurist. 
Ans.—For sights for your Stevens Fa- 
vorite, I would prefer a combination globe 
and ivory bead front sight, a foiding leaf 
rear barrel sight and a folding tang peep. 
The combination of ivory bead and rear 
notch sight would do for open shooting 
and the peep and globe for target prac- 
tice and long-distance shooting in good 
light.—Eb. 
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THE KING SHOTGUN TARGET 
(Continued from page 610) 

The man who tries a full-choked 28 on 

the King target against a full-choked 12 

will in two minutes get a lesson that he 

won't forget in a lifetime. 

Shooting in the dark is a rank waste in 
these days of high-priced ammunition. 
Let us have light on the subject of shot- 
gun performances, and let the light shine 
with double voltage on the performance 
of shotgun ammunition. I know a man 
who says he can take a like amount and 
kind of powder, the same shot charge, 
same barrel, and by loading the ammuni- 
tion a trifle differently, the identical bar- 
rel will throw a pattern of 65 per cent or 
85 per cent. We don’t want to take any- 
body’s word for this; we want to*learn 
about it ourselves. Just lately an expert 
ballistic engineer, a man who has been in 
charge of shell loading for years, made 
the statement that patterns can be varied 
a full 10 per cent by changing the wad 
pressure and crimp strength. We need 
to learn this from personal experience 
and a thousand and one other things that 
only a pattern test can teach us. 


MUZZLE ENERGY OF BIG GAME 
RIFLES 

I am a reader of Fretp AND STREAM and 
would like you to answer if you will a 
few questions about rifles which have 
puzzled me. First, what energy, say at 
100 yards, is necessary to kill big game, 
such as grizzly bear and mountain lion? 

I am about to buy a new rifle and was 
going to get a .30-30 Savage, but since 
reading an article on page 514 of your 
last issue, in. which you ,mention bears 
and .35 Winchester, I am undecided as to, 
whether it would be heavy enough caliber. 
What is your opinion on this? 

I would like also to have your opinion 
on the new .250-3000 Savage. How does 
this compare with the .30-30 and .35 Win- 
chester? Is it heavy enough caliber for 
bear and moose? What is its penetration 
with metal-cased bullets? Wouldn’t a 
rifle with such a high velocity be danger- 
out to shoot on account of its range, 
which I think must be great? What is 
its range for accuracy, and how does it 
compare with the .30 Springfield ’06 model 
in this respect? H. W. BroM ey. 

Ans.—Regarding the power of the 
30-30, would say that this cartridge was 
designed for deer and black bear and is 
hardly powerful enough for the major big 
game. I would prefer a cartridge having 


rE 


WINCHESTER .35 MopEL °95 


a striking energy of between 2,000 and 
2,700 ft. lbs. and personally prefer the 
heavier bullet. You have your choice be- 
tween the high velocity light bullet, which 
develops the same energy because of the 


MV 
formula E=——C so that the Gov. ’06 


with the 150 grain bullet totals up a strik- 
ing energy of 2,428 ft. Ibs., while the 
250 grain bullet of the .35 Winches- 
ter, driven at a much lower velocity, 
gives about 2,687 ft. Ibs. The new .250- 
3000 Savage has a muzzle energy of 1,739 
ft. ibs. The muzzle energy of the .30-30 
is 1,522 ft. lbs. Both of these light car- 
tridges have been used on grizzly bear and 
moose with success, but the heavier guns 
are more popular. 


®) The Brand of Quality © 


O MATTER where you use Peters Shells, 
| \ in the field or at the traps, you always 
will find them absolutely dependable. An unparalleled 
record of victories that stretch from 1917 far back through 
the years, strongly appeal to the shooters who demand su- 
perior quality. 
Peters Shells operate perfectly in all kind of standard arms, 
single or double barrel, repeating or automatic. 
Peters Shells are reinforced with steel inside the brass cup, 
a feature that protects the shooter, original with Peters. 
You can insure the success of your own hunting trip 
by insisting on the ® brand—the ammunition that never- 
fails-in-a-pinch. : 


The A. B. Richardson Memorial Trophy 
presented by the ee of Delaware to the Sportsmen of America, 
and competed for the first time at the South Shore Club, Chicago, Sapa 
19, 1917, was won with Peters Shells by Mr. R. A. King of Delta, Colo. 
Score, 99 ex 100 and 24 ex 25 in the shoot-off. This event called for 20 
targets each from 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 yards. 


At the Westy Hogan Tournament 


at Atlantic City, N. J., September 11-15, Mr. Woolfolk Henderson using 
the ® brand made the highest score among the nearly 300 contestants, 
breaking 458 ex 470; he was also high at the Canadian Nat’! Exhibition 
Tournament, Toronto, August 28 to September 1, 493 ex 500. 


You can get the ®) brand at all up-to-date dealers. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
60-62 Warren Street 321 Magazine Street 585-587 Howard Street 





RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


ENAMELED AMERICAN 
FLAG BUTTONS 
circulation Diamond, Watch 
’ 4 244-page hear 
- ~ American ia eller. 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RELOAD YOUR SHELLS WITH 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 


° 
IDEAL N°10 By using a little care reloaded ammunition can be made to give con- 
SPECIAL. siderably more accurate results than facto’ ey epnnes because itcan 
be fitted exactly to the particular rifle in which it is used. It is much 
cheaper and you can-obtain bok oe variety of loads to meet all condi- 
tions of target shooting hunting. If you are interested in 
Reloading, send us the name and caliber of your rifle or revolver. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
261 MEADOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




































The Cody Indoor Target 


LEARN TO SHOOT A 
RIFLE, PISTOL OR REVOLVER 


With this target a| A safe, portable 
novice can become | substitute for the 
an expert with aj|expensive indoor 
few hours’ practice, |range. Designed 
and the expert can | particularly for .22 
"¥ improve his shoot- | calibre rifle, pistol 
ing wonderfully. | orrevolverpractice 


Weight 30 Ibs. Diameter 1614 in. 
Price $5.00 
THE LAWRENCE TARGET co. 


40 LAWRENCE STREET EWARK, N. J. 


Heavy Duck Loads Mean Sore Shoulders, Unless— 


your Gun is Equipped with 


The Perkins Recoil Absorber 


Made of soft red rubber with a hollow center and a layer of black rubber next to the stuck, IN ORDERING 
just remove the butt plate now on your gun, draw around the stock and send me the drawing. Noa fitting, 
fretting or fussing, The Perkius Recoil Al-crber comes all ready to pat on. 

Price postpaid—all ready to put on, $3.00 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 75 Federal St., Boston. Mass. 
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Re... Other Articles 
Convenient fet Everybody 
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Eri «Kee 
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Or BUTCHER MFG. CO. 
641-643 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
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Te will make you s better marks 
man prevents ag and ner 


vue tension. Ree you family Book 
bome oF 
Fo ag apna ry a Free © 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO, 
68 Homestead Ave Hartford, Conn 


OUTDOOR BOOKS ©° Ween FE Miller a ond Simam 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp., profusely oo All the modern comnias 
equipment that you do not find in earlier works .) described in this work. Cloth, nendacnety bound, $1.50 
with a year’s subscription to Field & Stream, $2.7 

Rifles and Shotguns Military rife shecting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting at big game; 
sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wing shooting, patterns, snap shooting, etc. A complete and au- 
thoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. 8S. Springfield. Cloth. 
$2.00; with a year’s subscription to Field & Stream, $3.25. 

2” Book of Ehunting and Fishing With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
catch “treat, bass and museallonge, and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. How to learn wing shooting and 
rifle shooting. How to make your own camping outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.25; with a year’s 
stbscription to Field & Stream, $2.50 

The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 
Has also chapters on the motorboat. besides many on canoeing, canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas 
sailing canoe; boat-building gee a erst. for sail batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats and knockabouts, 
350 pp., 127 illustrations with a year’s subscription to Field & Stream, $2.75. 

dale, Setter and Hou nd 

With a yo - on the pointer and Irish setter. All about raising and training the principal breeds of hunting 
dogs. A thoroughly practical work. 160 pp., 50 illustrations. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 
subscription to Field & Stream, $2.25 

The Medicine Man in the Woods 
A pamphlet in waterproof mea binding, covering emergency, first aid and woods’ medicine. Never go on 
trip without it in your packsack. 48 pp., with a quick-reference index, 50 cents; with a year’s subscrintion, $1.75. 


Send checks direct to WARREN H. MILLER, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


riggers, ete. 
—a sample proves—both free. 
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Regarding the range and velocity of 
these rifles, making them dangerous, 
would say that all the bullets are soft 
point and they do not get far before being 
stopped by tree trunks, etc.—Eb. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM FOR GUN 
BARRELS? 

Kindly let me know through your col- 
umns: Would you advise the use of crude 
petroleum on the inside of a gun barrel 
as a rust preventive, or would a mixture 
of it and vaseline be suitable? If not, 
kindly advise as to what you consider 
best. Epwarp McGuire. 

Ans.—I would not advise the use of 
petroleum on the inside of a gun barrel. 
You will find straight vaseline very much 
better. The crude is too apt to have cor- 
rosive impurities in it.—Ep. 


.30-30 WINCHESTER, MODEL 94 





CAPACITY AND BALLISTICS OF 
THE .30-30 


Frietp AND STREAM Pus. Co. 

I am a reader of your magazine and 
would appreciate the favor if you would 
answer the following questions: 

1. If the Winchester .30-30 C. F. rifle 
powerful enough to kill game such as 
moose, bear, deer and wolves? 

2. What is its velocity per second? 

3. How far will it carry? 

I enclose stamped envelope for reply. 

Donatp WILLIAMS. 

Ans.—Regarding the .30-30 cartridge, 
would say that this is a fine deer rifle, 
but rather light for moose. It will be 
good enough for black bear and, of 
course, for wolves. The muzzle velocity 
is 2,000 feet a second and muzzle energy 
1,522 feet pounds. It is sighted to hit 
where held at 100 yards and has a maxi- 
mum effective range of about 500 to 800 
yards.—Ep. 


PATTERN OF THE aay FOR 
QUAIL SHOOTIN 
FIELD AND STREAM Pups. Co. 

I have ordered a 20-gauge L. C. Smith 
for field shooting. Barrels 26-inch, both 
modified; or bored to place 151 714-shot 
in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. What do 
you. think of such a gun for field shooting, 
especially for quail? I am afraid the 
right barrel may be a little “close” for 
snap shooting. How about this? Will 
you kindly give me your opinion of the 
merits of the Smith 20, as I have never 
shot one? 

Also, what is a good ivory sight for 
shotgun and price for same? 

A. M. Tutt. 

Ans.—The choke of your 20-gauge fox 
151 71% pellets would be about 50 per 
cent., say midway between cylinder bore 
and modified choke. We think that this 
is plenty open enough for brush shooting 
and would prefer the left barrel 60 per 
cent. or modified choke, calling for 181 
pellets. This will make it better as a 
follow-up barrel. The Smith is a very 
fine gun. I would not have ivory sights 
put on, as these are mostly for trap- 
shooting, for which the 20-gauge is not 
suited except in the hands of an expert 
trap-shot. The sights would only bother 
you for snapshooting.—Eb. 


256 CALIBER CARTRIDGES 
I have seen some mention in FIELD AND 
Stream of the Lee .256, is this the .256 


Newton ? 
Are the Winchester people now putting 
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it out for this cartridge? I understand 
the 6 mm. (.236) Lee, as used in the navy 
until discarded, can be remodeled to 
.256. What changes are necessary be- 
sides reboring the barrel? 

Could a tang peep be put on this rifle? 

Would it be practicable to use a 100- 
grain spitz bullet in the 6 mm., or would 
the pitch of rifling be too steep for the 
light bullet. I should think a velocity 
of around 3,000 feet could be obtained. 

I have been thinking of getting a 6 
mm. musket and remodeling it myself to 
sporting style. Could an ordinary ma- 
chinist cut the barrel off to 24 inches, and 
turn it down, or would it be necessary to 
send it to a gunsmith. I would also like 
to get a formula for bluing. 

Could I attach a Stewart phosphor 
bronze front sight on it after cutting it 
off and what would be the best way to 
do this? 

Would like very much to have you an- 
swer these questions for me. 

Thanking you in advance, I am 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT PETERSON. 

Ans.—Regarding the .256 Lee, would 
say that this is the Navy 6 mm., and it 
is by no means the same cartridge as the 
.256 Newton. The latter has a muzzle 
velocity of 3,103 feet, a muzzle energy of 
2,632 foot pounds and 123-grain bullet, 
whereas the 6 mm. Navy has a muzzle 
velocity of 2,562 feet, and a muzzle energy 
of 1,632 feet pounds, with 112-grain bul- 
let. We would not advise trying a light- 
er bullet for this cartridge, as it would 
materially decrease its accuracy. 

The Winchester no longer catalogue 
the Winchester Straight Lee Pull, and 
same can only be had at secondhand mili- 
tary dealers. The Government rifles are 
being held in reserve. 

To attach a front sight, you would have 
. braze on a slot base to receive same.— 

D. 





WINCHESTER BOLT .22 


SIGHTS FOR A BOLT .22 

I have a Winchester bolt action rifle of 
22 caliber, Model 1904. 

The sights are not satisfactory, espe- 
cially’ so in the sunlight when it blurs. 
Will you please tell me a. good front and 
rear right that will not blur? How would 
the gold bead do for front sight? 

Loyp SMITH. 

Ans.—Regarding sights for the Win- 
chester bolt .22 caliber, would suggest 
for a rear notch sight the Lyman 2 F. 
687, which presents a wide open notch 
one way, and a flat bar with white 
mother-of-pearl triangle when the other 
sight is up. 

For a front sight, either a gold bead 
or just a 45-degree flat filed on your pres- 
ent sight will give you a good combina- 
tion for dim lights, as the latter arrange- 
ment reflects the sky light, does not shoot 
off the light, and shows earlier in the 
morning and later in the evening than 
most of the white beads.—Eb. 





.20-GAUGE FOR A BOY 

I am going to buy a gun and I want a 
20-gauge shotgun. 

Do you think this would be the best 
for field and woods. If not can you give 
me any information on a better one or is 
this the best. Yours truly, 

Haroip J. StTrINe. 

Ans.—If you are over 110 pounds 
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“|THE ITHACA WINS 





CHARLES LARSON 


won the Grand American Handi- 
cap with an ITHACA. All the 
other leading places, except 
second, were won by ITHACA 


GUNS. 


First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh—no other gun can ever ap- 
proach this record against all comers. 
The famous Ithaca lightning lock here, 
as always, easily proves its superiority. 


Catalog FREE. 


ITHACA DOUBLES forgame,$24.00 up 
ITHACA SINGLES for trap, $85.00 up 


| The Grand American Handicap 


Also 
Third! 
Fourth! 
Fifth! 
Sixth! 

and 

Seventh! 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


BOX 11 


ITHACA,N.Y. 





Civilian Riflemen 








2825 f. s. velocity in the .30/40 
3000 f. s. velocity in the .30/'06 


INTERESTED 
9 








WRITE US 








RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E.LduPont de Nemours & Co. 
WILMINGTON - = => 


DELAWARE 























SPORTSMAN’ 
Comfort FIRST eatcar 
Protect Them With 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women, 
Also Moccasins, Golf, Tennis, 
Baseball and all Athletic Shoes 


Witchell-Sheill Company Prelit 


Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. 


Ask dealer to order pair 
or write for Catalog F 
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Every Sportsman Requires A 
Hunting Knife And Pistol 
We offer you both of them combined in one in the 
“HUNTSMAN” SPORTING KNIFE 


Not a toy 
(Size 3%" long, 1" wide) 





The “HUNTSMAN” Sporting knife is 
the only combined HUNTING KNIFE 
and PISTOL made. The large, keen 
hunting blade is made of the best quality 
steel and is well adapted to the needs of 
any sportsman. The “HUNTSMAN” 
uses the standard .22 caliber long cartridge 
as effectively as any regular pistol and can 
be instantly used as either a Hunting 
knife or Pistol. Finished in nickel and 
well constructed throughout. Your kit will 
be better equipped and much lighter if you 
buy a HUNTSMAN SPORTING KNIFE. 
Absolutely safe. 


Price $4. Postage Prepaid. Send cash 
or money order. 


United States Small Arms Company, Inc., 


P. O. Box 766-E Chicago, Illinois 


KING’S 
Rifleite 
Akopos 
Already, 


used and 
endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Capt. 
Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. Lee, 
Dr. McDonald, Navy; Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf and over 30 Commis- 
sioned Officers of the regular Army 
and National Guard who saw and 
used the glasses at Camp Perry. We 
can actually guarantee that Rifleite 
will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with Rifle, Revolver or 
Shotgun. No frame genuine unless 
stamped King. Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 











Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 








THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO, 
Dept. C Cleveland, Ohio 











SAVE 
TIME—STAMPS—TROUBLE 


SEE LAST LEFT HAND 
ADVERTISING PAGE 
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weight, I would certainly advise you get- 
ting a 12-gauge gun, with full choke left 
barrel and modified right. The 20-gauge 
is too hard to shoot for a beginner, but 
it is well enough for a boy around eleven 
years old, who is too light to handle a 
12-gauge.—Eb. 


SMOKELESS IN A BLACK POW- 
DER SHOTGUN 


I own a ten-gauge, double Hollis gun, 
bought long before the days of smokeless 
powder. Do you think it would be safe 
to use smokeless powder in it? I have 
used smokeless powder in two 12-gauge 
guns I own, but for some reason have 
always hesitated to use smokeless powder 
in the 10-gauge. As an old subscriber, 
permit me to congratulate you on the 
constant and consistent improvement in 
FIELD AND STREAM, and to say that I get 
great pleasure and much profit from it. 

Gro. W. GARDINER. 

Ans.—You need have no hesitation in 
using bulk smokeless powders in your 10- 
gauge. These powders are even milder 
in their action on the steel than the old 
black powder, as they are not so quick- 
burning, and they are designed to give the 
same muzzle energy to the shot. Any gun 
designed to stand black will handle them, 
except, of course, some cheap barrels of 
low tensile strength—Eb. 


32 SHORT AND LONG RIM FIRES 


FieLD AND STREAM Pus, Co. 

Would like your opinion in regard to a 
few questions : 

1. Will it seriously injure a rifle cham- 
bered for .32 long, rim fire, to shoot .32 
short cartridges in same? 

2. Could a .32 short barrel be rebored 
for a larger cartridge and still be safe 
to use? 

3. Do you consider a Newton big game 
rifle a safe investment? 

4. Are Hopkins & Allen arms still made, 
and if so, please give address? 

Are Meriden arms sold by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., considered as good as 
Remington, Winchester, etc.? 

J. N. Dittensacx. 

Ans.—l. We consider that a moderate 
amount of use of the .32 short in a rifle 
chambered for the .32 long would not in- 
jure the bore, as both these cartridges 
are of low power and do not generate 
very much heat of combustion. 

3. We would not advise boring out the 
.32 short barrel for a longer cartridge, be- 
cause the action is probably not designed 
for a heavier cartridge stress. 

3. The Newton big game rifles are con- 
sidered very good bolt rifles. 

4. The Hopkins and Allen people are 
in business and their address is Norwich, 
Connecticut. 

5. The Meriden arms are considered 
a good grade of firearms and are some- 
what less expensive than the other makes 
that you mention.—Eb. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE .25-35 


I wish to know your opinion on the 
Winchester .25-35 rifle as to whether it 
is strong enough for deer and black bear. 
I have some friends who favor the .32-20 
and as I have just bought my gun, I 
don’t want to be doubtful of it when I 
take it out. Hoping to see your reply in 
Fretp AND STREAM next month. 








D. Burne. 
Ans.—Regarding the .25-35, would say 
that this is a very accurate rifle, and it has 
considerably more muzzle energy than the 
.32-20 H. V., practically the same as the 
32-40 W. H. V. We should consider it 
powerful enough for deer and small black 






















Be Well Dressed, Warmer 
and more Comfortable 


SUMMIT 


Sheeplined 
Overcoat 


If you drive an 
automobile, or are 
out in the open, 
you want to dress 
warm and well 
this winter. The 
coat for you to 
buy is the Sum- 
mit Sheeplined 
Overcoat. 

It’s out of the or- 
dinary—it has style 
—it’s comfortable. 
Doctors, Automobil- 
ists, College Men, 
and every man w 
ig outdoors in the 
cold needs this coat. 
Wears better—costs 
less than the ordi- 
nary fur coat. 


Get one at 
your dealer’s 


Illustrated style book 
on request 


Guiterman Bros. Dent. Oo. Mina 











For Comfort 
and Dry Feet 


Made same as &@ moc- 
casin. Smooth — 


like a glove. 
of ahs anes om 
late waterproof leather 


Extra heavy water- 
proof leather or composition sole. 


Also complete line of moccasins and sport- 
ing shoes. 

Write for Booklet 
MONARCH SHOE CO., Dept. B. Racine, Wis. 


How Do You 


Carry Your Shells? 


ng misses are due to shells 
dampened or crimp - dam- 







your straight holding « 
chance to bring down the 


is solving the problem for 
this season. os always pro- 
ly for instant use, A quick pull—and 
ne ey rt in ed hand! Made for 12, 16 and 20 
gauge. Sizes, 34 to 50, 
Ne. 840, Olive Tan Color. $2.50. Ne. 70 in Olive Green or 
Tan, best quality duck, $8.00—Prepaid. Cataloy for the asking. 
VES-TONG MANUFACTURING CO. 


= = 
WE:WILL SEND A SAMPLE 
COPY OF 


FIELD | 
STREAM 
TO YOUR FRIENDS—WITH 
COMPLIMENTS 


YOUR 


Send us the names and addresses of a few of 
‘our friends to whom you believe Field and 
Seones will aggnll and’ we i wed han 2 


If desire, a card will be despatched 
rn en Tn te hee Padd 





eae eo ones” 










Stream is sent them with your compliments. 
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bear around 250 pounds, but the bullet 
must be well placed, as a deer can carry 
off an immense amount of lead. The car- 
tridge is in Whelen’s Class A for ac- 
curacy and the grouping is 2 inches at 
100 yards.—Eb. Pitted me 
easy as 

pointing 

your finger”’ 





.22 HI-POWER SAVAGE 


GAME SUITED TO THE .22 H. P. 
Would you kindly tell me if the so- 
called .22 High Power Rifle put out by 
the Savage people is a success? Can it 
be used with success on stuff like jack 
rabbits, coyotes, up to wolf or deer? Is 
the rifle dependable in a pinch, does it 
always work? What has been the com- DEPEND! 
ments of men who use it? de i 
I thought that I had seen an article in Depend on a Savage Automatic. It’s built 
an issue but could not find it in my old to be relied upon at the most vital time. 
numbers. ; You'll always find a Savage product where 
Thanking you for your advice, I am, h vite isthe fhecdant 
Very truly yours, the service is the est. 

Warp A. Ostranper. SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
ace Pagel wal big poe “it M Re stot eerie Sition N. x. rif 
: ° : ° rd P AS akers er and small caliber s, in es 
is at its best with just the minor big | yumm i esha Ries EE 
game that you mention. It has a flat tra- UP ine s nitae aE Pe ee a oe ae le a ae 
jectory, and is a good rifle for long range 


work.—Eb. T ib Casting 
BALLISTICS OF THE LUGER a ot Reels 


, , are the final 
choice of expert 
fishermen. 

















I would like to get the following in- 
formation about firearms, and enclose 
stamp to cover reply: 





1. Luger Automatic Pistol 7.65 mm. Made of German END your skins to us 
caliber. I would like to find out the Silver, with spiral gears and tell us what you 


range, muzzle velocity, and energy, pene- 


tration, weight of bullet, point-blank smoothness not found in other reels. pivots a fur coat, gloves, mittens, 


range of sights, furnished on the pistol. the: aged pal erfe a _ ; fur set, cap, robe or 


Also which would you advise using, metal "Talbot role ain absolute silence ne silence and are a we will save you 50%. 
cover or soft-nose bullets? albot reels have represented the the world's highest We've been tanning and doing fur 
2. Winchester .22 Automatic Rifle achievement wy making for tgs met gry Ger eng aateinthe Unipneat Cansde 
Model 1903. Kindly send ballistics. Bisson staer mela Cot nc to order Star.” 96.00. ie hr our bof Se Sane doent 
3. Kindly inform me of what use are dealers or direct the factory. aches oy for tanning. rete 


the leather cuffs used by cowboys? TALBOT REEL & MFG. CO. 311 E. 6th St. Kansas City, Mo, 


4. For equipping above Winchester 22. 
What sights should I get? I want a 
Lyman front bead, and a rear peep, with ae AYOAI : i oceceeeadlieemabesnceiianetecitaianniaanaitneiieeantenammmmmenmeeneniee 
folding bar-sights in the middle. ry le Bargains THE BROADBILL DUCK CALL 

5. Kindly have Bannerman of New 
York mail me his catalogue on guns. Can- SAVE 50% 
not find his address. On Your Motorcycle 

Yours truly, : ¢ 
H.D.B All makes—Indian, Reading, Standard, 
A Reotvi : o ae —_ & Thor, mes a ee ae. % actual size 
ns.—Keplying o your questions prices fr u ur machines 
would say that the ballistics of the Lu- A LS are febuiltthroughout by expert A CALL THAT CALLS 
ger 7.65 -_ are — ae ae c Rs ee ye od. Don’t asta your ammunition on birds ont ae 

t, muzzle energy t. Ibs., bullet _ eae will brin you our free bt conge, all them in with the perfect call of the 

A y, ™ DBILL. In t li ha: 
weight 92.6 grs. 4 letin and price list of used operates with little Ay A not ps | 


The ballistics of the Winchester .22 ee ee tone by loud calling. 


Automatic are as follows: Weight of bul- | ESTERN SUPP Price $1.00 at 
; : WwW : / your dealer, or mailed h 
let, 45 grains; muzzle velocity, 903 feet; west ale i PLIES CO. in the U. S. on receipt of same. emit 
wate gnerey, 8114 feet pounds. SS Ww ; DENVER, COLO. Patented and manufactured by 

e leather cuffs worn by cowboys | [jaan : HANSEN Zimmerman, Minn 
are for protection of the wrist bands of N. C CO., 
flannel shirts, also for the protection of Folding, Functure-Prosf Canvas Boats 
ot wrist itself in riding through brush 
and scrags, also to guard the clothing * mended 
ag wor Sages in the leather from the reins. zen sind te | dt. Louis World's Fairs. We St our boats 
n rough country you could hardly ride - 
without cuffs. KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo Mich. 

or equipping the Winchester with Wh oes a Du Duck” 
sights, would prefer a Lyman or Marble y D S ck ck”? 
combination globe and Ivory bead front foe ing see ca 
sight and a folding leaf combination flat % > then, pate oe break ij 
bar with white triangle and “V” notch. ‘They all look good when they're far ar away” but on closer view 
This sight is known as the 2 F. 687. ons) thts Full Glib aboard with the rest of the **been there 

our . have "Ss Y’ 

request for Bannerman’s cata Po oN gh Boy fs 


logue has been referred to the proper or interesting 
party.—Ep, “PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.8, Patent Office | MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 


[ < ye designed, giv: giv- want them worked into— 











John Figved Robe and Tanning Co. 
2936 Forest Hiome Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 















































CLOTHES AND CONCENTRA- 
TION 
H. H. Lake 


OW many men are satisfied that 

when they miss it is their own 

fault, and that the miss was due 

to lack of concentration, poor 
holding, etc., and not due to any fault of 
the gun in fit or pattern, or not shooting 
in good time? How many men are thor- 
oughly satisfied that their particular 
shooting iron fits them perfectly, and that 
its pattern is irreproachable? 

When all is said and done, and the gun 
has been scraped down or built up at the 
comb, stock cut off or lengthened, or bent 
in oil, toe lengthened or shortened, comb 
made thicker or thinner, or shaped to fit 
facial contours, barrel lengthened or 
shortened or lead put in stock to change 
the balance of the gun, pitch monkeyed 
with, the latest rubber recoil pad added, 
and all the other dozen and one opera- 
tions performed, and the proper load as- 
certained, fresh cartridges secured, and 
the shooter finally stands at the firing line 
with perfect position on a perfect day, 
perfectly confident of breaking them all, 
—and then hangs up a score of 80%, 
what’s the answer? 

Well, there are a good many more con- 
siderations the existence of which is 
hardly suspected by the novice, at least 
he would not think of them as serious 
factors affecting his success. But it 
doesn’t take a very noticeably serious fac- 
tor to make a man miss as much as 5% 
(five times in a hundred shots), and it is 
the cumulative effect of several trifles 
that multiply that percentage by two or 
three times, turning what should have 
been a good score into a very ordinary 
performance. 

Lest we develop too great contempt for 


the little things, recall the incident of 
Troeh, the Illinois star, missing easy 
straightaways in the most unaccountable 
manner, until someone noticed that his 
gun was loose, and he stuck a piece of 
cardboard from a shellbox between the 
wood and the metal where the stock 


joined the receiver of his pump gun. Just 
the thickness of that little piece of thin 
cardboard bridged the awful gap between 
just an ordinary score and the perfect 
shooting necessary to win the National 
Championship at singles and run within a 
target or two of winning the doubles. 

I am sure that there is one item that 
should be tabooed for all trapshooters, 
and that is the stiff starched collar. A 
man will spend months of experimenting 
and a good many dollars in order to get 
that all-important steering point, the comb 
of his gun, exactly suited to his own par- 
ticular ‘physiognomical peculiarities, and 
then nullify the whole thing by wearing 
a high starched collar for appearance’s 
sake that props his head up as much as a 


SHOOTING 








comb %-in. or %-in. “,° 
higher would do. 
Nothing at all around 


ur mM; 
the neck other than a , ‘2 
soft woolen jersey is the raieg: «A 
best state of affairs, = 


but if we must concede “ wt 
something to appearance, 

why not a white silk handkerchief, or one 
of the wide flare collars, laundered soft, 
which will not in any way interfere in the 
slightest degree with the rapid raising, 
lowering or turning of the head and neck. 
One of the most sensible collars Ihave 
seen is that worn by our beloved John 
Philip Sousa at the traps. 

A potent factor for persons with sensi- 
tive ear-drums is the nervous disturbance 
created by the constant banging of squad 
firing. Not so noticeable in cold and 
windy weather as on warm and still days, 
it is nevertheless a disturbing element 
tending to make concentration more diffi- 
cult by a nervous person or one who does 
not shoot constantly at the traps. Often 
a sharp angle will bring the gun of the 
man next to you near enough for you 
to get the full force of the “bang,” and 
the annoyance, though slight, coming just 
before you are to shoot, is sufficient to 
take your mind off the coming target 
enough to cause a miss. The good old- 
fashioned stuffing up of the ears with cot- 
ton will put an end to this, although it is 
not very dressy, and it renders the re- 
marks of the referee somewhat indistinct. 
A better method is to use a pair of the 
patent perforated ear protectors which fit 
inside the ear and are so constructed that 
while they do not interfere with the hear- 
ing enough to affect ordinary conversa- 
tion, still they soften the shock of the 
powder blasts. A new type, made of soft 
rubber, perforated, has recently been 
placed on the market, which are absolutely 
safe and almost unnoticeable in use. 

Many persons, especially those of light 
weight and small frames, are affected by 
recoil, and the effect is often noticeable 
in the falling down of a score that begins 
perfectly but goes to pieces toward the 
end. A good rubber recoil pad is the ob- 
vious remedy, but be sure that the pitch 
of heel and toe is not materially changed 
in fitting the pad, as is often the case, and 
do not expect to shoot well until you 
have become accustomed to the increase 
in the length of your stock. These rub- 
ber pads also weigh from 3 to 5 ounces 
more than the hard rubber buttplate you 
take off your gun, and the added weight 
is apt to materially change the balance of 
your gun, tending to give the muzzle a 
little more “whip” in most guns, and pos- 
sibly to shoot a little higher. After any 
radical change or alteration in dimensions 
or weight, the gun should be considered 
as an absolutely new and strange gun and 
shot long enough to become familiar with 
its peculiarities before being condemned 
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or further altered. This is the reason 
that many shooters progress from gun to 
gun, continually making alterations and 
changes, looking for the gun that will 
break them all, without shooting any one 
set of dimensions long enough to become 
perfectly familiar and accustomed to the 
handling at any angle. 

A vest is bad; suspenders often fatal; 
also a tight belt is bad; though here we 
must sacrifice something to the preserva- 
tion of manly dignity. The ideal trap- 
shooting costume would be a pair of shoes 
such as are affected by pugilists, a shoul- 
der pad attached with surgical tape, and 
positively nothing else. Yet some sally 
forth with a suit of heavy winter under- 
wear, plus a vest, tight galluses strapping 
down a “boiled” shirt, a sweater over 
that, and one of the usual leather jackets 
topping off the whole. With such a rig 
he goes out to try his luck, which is 
usually deservedly bad. If the usual trap- 
shooter’s jacket is not warm enough a 
sleeveless chamois or reindeer undershirt 
may be added without adding any bulk 
to speak of, and the combination should 
be warm enough for anyone. I know a 
number of experienced shooters who have 
solved the problem of securing warmth 
without undue hindrance or bulk in this 
way. 

Never go to a shoot expecting to shine 
with a pair of nice brand-new shoes on. 
A pair of miserably cold feet will also 
make it hard for you to concentrate. 
Rubber arctics over old shoes are popular 
in cold weather. 

All these details should be thought out 
in advance. They should have no place 
in one’s consciousness after reaching the 
firing line. There should be no thought 
about make of shells, brand of powder, 
proportion of loads, special wadding, etc., 
Have no freak appliances on your gun; 
test all innovations during practice, but 
not during a real event where you hope 
to make a dinged good score. All such 
disturbing items are in the nature of 
excess baggage which will detract from 
your concentration and attention, and 
are a deterrent to the swift and unham- 
pered; snappy thinking necessary to the 
sustaining of continuously accurate shoot- 
ing for a long period. 

It isn’t that you are incapable of think- 
ing of all these things and giving them 
due consideration at leisure, but the time 
element must be taken into consideration, 
and you might as well try to figure out 
your income tax while the squad waited 
for you to call “Pull” and do good shoot- 
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Improve Your Shooting 


Enjoy the brisk, bright days of Fall. Banish dull 
care! Get out in the open and get some real fun. 
Match your gunskill against the frisky clay targets 


thrown from a 
Hand Trap 


Improve your marksmanship. Learn how to 
handle and use a gun. Every man and every 
woman should know how to shoot and hit what 
they shoot at. 


Here is a Special Offer 


For the time being the Du Pont Hand Trap 
and 100 clay pigeons oorke in a small keg) - 
being offered complete for $ 

—a real joy package. The’ is 


your opportunity to get the 
complete outfit. Go to your nearest 
dealer and get one. If he can’t supply 
you, we'll send it to you direct on 
receipt of price. 


Order today and write for booklet 
The Sport Alluring No. 55 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
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HERCULES 


{ POW] Shotgun 


OWDERS \ 


In the Shell 
You Shoot 


Nearly every old hand with a shotgun has 
a favorite make of shell which he shoots 
almost exclusively. ‘This is probably the 
case with you. When you buy shells you 
name a specified brand. 


But do you take the one additional step 
which insures absolute uniformity in the 
shooting qualities of your shells—do you 
specify the name of the powder as well 
as the name of the shell? 


Peters Obviously powders vary in — and Peters 
o' 


HIGH GUN you can only get uniformity results by IDEAL 
PREMIER using the same powder continually. TARGET 


INFALLIBLE 





You can’t do better than to select one of 
Remington the Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders Retzngton, 
a. —Infallible or ‘‘E. C.”* —as your standby. UM 
You can obtain one of these powders in 
our favorite make of shell by asking for 
it. The shells named in the list to the 
SELBY LOADS ieft are sold loaded with Infallible, those SELBY LOADS 


CHALLENGE _ to the right with “‘E. C."* Undoubtedly CHALLENGE 
SUPERIOR the shell you prefer is mentioned. SUPERIOR 


% On the top shot wad of every shell, and on 5 
(@/EBLACK SHELLS 4), side of the box in which the shells are @)XBLACK SHELLS 


sold, is printed the name of the powder 
Oitttax with which the shell is loaded. Lookfor @14%,¥ 


the name when buying. See that it is 


ARROW ARROW 
NITRO CLUB NITRO CLUB 


either Infallible or ‘*E. C.** 


FIELD These powders are of high quality and uni- FIELD 
RECORD form quality. They give light recoil, even RECORD 
patterns, and high velocity. Write for a 


‘WINCHESTER free booklet which describes them fully. WING, VESTER 


REPEATER HERCULES POWDER CO. apenatnn 
LEADER 1059 Market Street LEADER 
Wilmington ‘Delaware 














to Your Boy 





We Will Send FIELD 
STREA 
OR ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS IN THE TRENCHES 


For $2.00 


Heretofore, a charge of $1.00 has been added to the foreign sub- 
scription price on all publications. By a new ruling this added 
postalrate has been eliminated from subscriptions sent to 
American soldiers abroad, in order to make it possible to send 
American magazines to them at the regular subscription price. 


Surely you have some sportsman friend “Over There,” who would appreciate 
getting FIELD AND STREAM with your compliments. Send us his name and 
will advise him FIELD AND STREAM is sent with your compliments. 


ATTACH $2.00 TO THIS COUPON 
grey AND STREAM 461 Eighth Avenue, New Y 
tiemen :—Enclosed find $2.00 in payment for one rail year subscription to be sent to 





AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, U. 8. ARMY 
(No other address is necessary) 














ing. The divided attention would result 
in a poor job of figuring and a poor job 
of shooting—50 per cent attention given, 
50 per cent result—when your time is 
limited so that you have to work on 
schedule, as in squad shooting. The de- 
fendant in an automobile accident case 
once admitted that at the precise moment 
of the collision he was engaged in ma- 
king mental calculations of the amounts 
of money he had on deposit in several 
banks. 

Coming right down to the instant be- 
fore the bird whistles out of the trap- 
house—don’t worry about what kind of 
a target you are going to get; simply hold 
your mind open for anything, and deter- 
mine, above all, before calling “Pull” that 
you are right and that you are going 
to break that bird. Do this over again 
each time before you give the word. 
That is the winning attitude. 


WESTY HOGAN TOURNAMENT 
By David H. Eaton 


The tournament of the Westy Hogans 
plays second only to the Grand Amer- 
ican in point of importance, not alone in 
the number of contestants, but in class 
and in territory represented. Starting in 
1907 with 63 entries, it has grown stead- 
ily until the high mark was reached this 
year when 335 shooters participated in 
the various events of the eleventh annual 
tournament. The Hogans have always 
staged their annual shoot at Atlantic City, 
for the first five years on Young’s Pier, 
and since then at Venice Park. The tour- 
nament this year was held on September 
11 to 15. Conditions were good, and an 
attractive program was furnished by the 
professionals in charge. 

At the annual meeting Neaf Apgar was 
elected president, an office he has held 
since the organization was formed. J. M. 
Hawkins, Harrisburg, Pa., vice-president ; 
J. Leonard Clark, New York, treasurer; 
G. R. Benjamin, New York, secretary. 

It was voted to hold the 1918 tourna- 
ment at Atlantic City, and an effort will 
be made to have the traps installed on the 
beach. 

The number of shooters on Wednes- 
day, the opening day, was so large that it 
was impossible to complete the program 
of 175 targets, and some of the contest- 
ants had to finish on Thursday morning. 
The feature of the day was the score of 
100 straight, made by J. I. Chipley, of 
Greenwood, S. C., in the Maplewood Hun- 
dred race, which won the gold medal and 
entitles him to compete in the 100-target 
championship event at Maplewood, N. H., 
next summer. The State five-men team 
championship race, shot in the last 100 
targets of the program, was another in- 
teresting feature. This event was won 
by the Pennsylvania team: C. H. New- 
comb, Philadelphia, 98; Allen Heil, Al- 
lentown, 98; N. Gillespie, Freeport, 98 ; 
H. P. Herrman, Lock Haven, 98, and P. 
R. Burger, Catawissa, 96; total, 488. The 
New York team was second, with 483, and 
Ohio came third, with 482. Six states 
were represented in this race. W. Hen- 
derson and J. I. Chipley were high ama- 
teurs for the day, with 173 each. In the 
Maplewood Hundred event, Henderson 
and F. S. Wright broke 99 each, making 
a shoot-off a probability until Chipley 
turned in his straight. H. S. Welles and 
F. Huseman tied on 172 in the profes- 
sional division. 

Thursday, the second day, brought out 
such a bunch of shooters that it was nec- 
essary to cut the program of 175 targets 
down tc 145. The feature of the day was 
the Westy Hogan amateur championship 
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event, shot in the last 100 targets of the 
program. Ben S. Donnelley, of Chicago, 
was the star performer, winning this 
event with a perfect score of 100. Don- 
nelley is one of the most popular sports- 
men of the Windy City, and his efforts as 
Chairman of’ the Grounds Committee of 
the South Shore Country Club were large- 
ly instrumental for the phenomenal suc- 
cess of this year’s Grand American. He 
is also a member of The Indians, his 
tribal cognomen being Chief Wealthy 
Water. Fred Harlow, of Newark, Ohio, 
was high amateur for the day, with 144; 
he missed the target in the last century, 
or he would have been in a tie with Don- 


nelley for the championship. C. D. Co- 
burn, R. W. Smoots, Grandville, Ohio; 
Phoenix, N. Y., and 


H. J. Pendergast, 
A. L. Ivins, Red Bank, N. 
99 in the last 100. 

The feature of Friday, the third day, 
was the struggle for the Atlantic City 
Cup, high score on the 150 targets of the 
program winning a leg on this trophy, 
three wins being required for permanent 
ownership. F. S. Wright, of Buffalo, N. 
.Y., already had two legs on the trophy, 
and visited Atlantic City this year firmly 
resolved to retire the cup from competi- 
tion by scoring his third win. This he did, 
in a race which taxed his skill and nerve 
to the utmost, for he knew that Hender- 
son had finished with 147, and that meant 
that he must account for every one of 
his remaining targets, as he had dropped 
two in his fourth event. He broke the 
last 90 targets straight, winning the prize 
on a score of 148. The cup was first 
placed in competition in 1910, and was 
won by H, Newcomb, 97 out of 


J., also scored 


The national team race was brought to 
a close that day. Two teams were en- 
tered, one representing the East, with 
C. H. Newcomb, captain, and one repre- 
senting the West, with B. S. Donnelley, 
captain. Each captain chose ten men, and 
the five high scores on each team were 
counted. The scores made on the en- 
tire registered program of 470 targets 
to count. The Western team proved the 
victors by a margin of 16 targets: W. 
Henderson, 458; C. D. Coburn, 456; R. 
W. Smoots, 456; Fred Harlow, 454; B. 
S. Donnelley, 449; grand total, 2,273. 
Eastern team: L. R. Beauchamp, 453; F. 
S. Wright, 452; Ed. Hellyer, 451; G. N. 
Fish, 451; C. H. Newcomb, 450; team 
total, 2,257. 

Saturday was the special day, and the 
big race was the Westy Hogan Special, 
100 targets, 16 yards rise, for those shoot- 
ers only whose average was 88 per cent. 
or less. Conditions to-day were hard, as 
rain was falling, and the light was poor. 
The result was a tie on 94 between F. E. 
Wooten, of Philadelphia, Pa., J. H. Fran- 
cisco, of Little Falls, N. J., and F. A. 
Baker, of New York. The first shoot- 
off gave the trophy to Wooten on a score 
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The new blend— 
and it can’t be copied 


The new blend of Imported 
and Domestic tobaccos in this 
new cigarette, Chesterfield, does 
a new and important thing for 
smokers— 


Chesterfields“‘reach home, they 
let you know you are smoking 
—they “Satisfy’’! 


Yet, they’re Mild! 


There is more to a cigarette 
than merely the good taste. Easy 
to prove it—try Chesterfields. 


Today. Liggett M, bacco Cx 


SEND HIM THE TIN OF 100. We'll 
mail thetin for you (100 for 65c) pre- 
paidto any addressin the U.S. (train- 
ing camps, etc.) if your dealer hasn't 
them. Address Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A 


They “Satisfy” — 
and yet they’re Mild! 
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of 18 to 16 for each of the others. In the 
shot-off for second and third trophies, 
Francisco won the former on a score of 
18, Baker taking third on 17. The final 
event of the tournament was the Westy 
Hogan Handicap, at 100 targets, shot on 
Saturday afternoon. The back-mark men 
faced the traps first, but distance and 
hard weather conditions combined to cut 
down scores, and high scores did not be- 
gin to appear until the 19-yard men had 
their innings. Capt. W. A. Simonton, of 
Wilmington, Del., and Frank Billmyer, 
of Cumberland, Md., tied for first on 96. 
The first shoot-off resulted in a tie on 
16; in the second round Simonton broke 
19, and Billmyer 15, which gave him sec- 
ond trophy. 


















Get ‘‘MORE MONEY” 
Ship Your FURS To 


“SHUBERT ?’’ 


the house in the World dealing exclusively in 
RAW FURS,a lish! thi pour x 

Fur House with an ee reputation existing for ‘more 

than a third of a century,” a l record of sendi 

Fur Shicves prompt, SATISe A ‘ORY AND PROFITABL 

returns. Write for “The Shubert * the only reliable, 

accurate market report bm ps price list of its kind published. 

Ow -—it’s FREE 


Write for 
AUSTIN AVE. 


A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. Sepc. 
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CAN YOU BEAT THIS BASS Picruns! 
A WONDERFUL BASS PHOTO- 
GRAPH 


Red Gable Camp, located on French 
Creek above Saegertown, Pa., is not a 
well-known resort, in fact, it is visited by 
only a small number, but it is nevertheless 
one of the best streams in that part of 
western Pennsylvania. During the fore 
part of the season the sport is all that 
could be asked for, the fish being numer- 
ous enough to keep the angler wide - 
awake, and gamy enough to give good 
zest to the sport. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the landing of a black bass late in the 
afternoon at a point near the above camp. 
Upon looking at this picture one might 
get the impression that it was easy to get 
such a snapshot, but as a matter of fact 
the operator tried thirteen times in all 
before accomplishing the desired stunt. 


ANGLING HINTS 

Do not forget when using live minnows 
that you must change the water frequent- 
ly. If you don’t the bait will die. 

When fishing in a boat or canoe do not 
scuffle your feet on the bottom for it will 
scare lots of fish. This applies especially 
to fresh water fish. 

Do not keep angle worms in a tin can. 
Do not keep them in dirt or mud but keep 
them in green moss. 

Kill every water snake you see. They 
destroy millions of fish eggs every year. 

Kill your fish at once. Besides being 
more humane it will keep the flesh better. 

Keep frogs in a box perforated at the 
top and in a little moist grass and you 
will not have to feed them for a week 
or more. 

Keep shrimp in wet sawdust or wet 
moss. 

When using live bait always give the 


fish plenty of time to swal- 
low the bait. Fish take the 
bait head first and 
turn it. 

A tangled or kinky line 
can be unraveled by towing 
it behind the boat. 

—From the Outdoors- 
man’s Handbook. 


then 


CHANNEL BASS FROM 
BEACH AND BOAT 
FIELD AND STREAM: 
Enclosed please find my card requesting 
a renewal of my subscription to your 
valued magazine for two years. While 
writing this there comes to my mind the 
question of prizes. As to channel bass 
«I think you should make two separate 
classes. That is, one for bass landed 
from a boat and ‘another class for those 
caught with the regulation surf outfit 
from the beach. To me it does not seem 
fair to class them together. I think, from 
my own observation of the two styles of 
fishing and I think it is generally the 
opinion of good sportsmen, that the fish 
landed through the surf has much the 
better chance than the one brought to 
boat. Surf fishing is by far the more 
sportsmanlike and one who lands a chan- 
nel bass by the latter method 
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the Au Sable before the close of the sea- 
son, September Ist. 

The weather was very changeable—part 
of the time moderate temperature, but 
one day was cold and windy, which made 
fly-fishing rather difficult, but the trout 
were rising very well to the lure of Mc- 
Ginty, Brown Palmer and Black Gnat. 

Some days a member of the party 
caught the limit of 25 fish, among them 
occasionally a rainbow 15 or 16 inches 
in length. 

The north branch of the Au Sable in 
Michigan is fished altogether by wading, 
and is an ideal trout stream for fly-fish- 
ing. The latter part of August the up- 
lands adjoining the Au Sable Club had 
an abundance of blueberries, which great- 
ly added to the pleasure of each meal set 
before hungry fishermen, as blueberries 
served in the various ways with speckled 
trout and fried bacon are fair competition 
with the best that is served at celebrated 
restaurants. 

Almost daily, when fishing in stretches 
on the Au Sable, it is a common sight 
to see deer, either coming in or leaving 
the river, and an occasional flock of wild 
duck, and otter, mink or muskrat gives 
added interest to the wild and attractive 
scenery along this beautiful stream. 

Very truly ‘cy. 
_C, E. Corrican. 





is far more deserving of a 
prize than by the boat method. 
A. F. WESTERVELT. 


GOOD FISHING ON THE 
AU SABLE 


Dear Mr. Epitor: 

I enclose a kodak photo of 
Mr. Clyde C. Taylor, assist- 
ant cashier of the First-Second 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
in the act of netting a one- 
pounder brook trout near the 
clubhouse of the Au Sable 
Trout and Game Club, on the 
north branch of the Au Sable 
River in Michigan. 

Mr. Taylor was a member of 
a party of four, the balance of 
the party consisting of Mr. 
Geo. T. Ladd, Mr. O. A. Wil- 
liams, and the writer, all resi- 
dents of Pittsburgh, leaving 
that city the last week of Au- 
gust to enjoy a few days’ trout 




















fishing on the north branch of 


FOUGHT TO A FINISH 
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Hot Drinks in the Duck Blind 


Your aim is more steady—and you get a bigger bag 
of mallards, teals, or canvas backs—when your body 
is warm and free from chills. 


Sitting still in the blind doesn’t help the blood to 
keep warm and to circulate. The sharp November 
air wi// bite its way through your coat, sweater and 
stout woolen shirt. 

That’s the time when a hot drink from your Therntfos steadies 


the hand. You fire oftener as well as more accurately. The birds ' 
come tumbling down—hit by the load, not by the, stray shot. 

Get yourself a Thermos, if you haven’t one... Fill it with a hot 
drink in the morning; take it with you to thé=blind and have a 
piping hot beverage at your finger tips: < 

In Summer Thermos keeps liquids ice cold—just the thing for 
a boat or a hike. 

Thermos keeps cold 72 hours; keeps hot 24 hours. 

At all good drug, sporting goods, department, hardware and 
jewelry stores. 72 styles. $1.75 up. Look for the name 
Thermos on the bottom of each container—there are many 
imitations. Send for catalog. 














The American Thermos Bottle Company 
General Offices: 35-37 W. 31st St., New York City 


Factories: 
Norwich, Connecticut 
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Get Trench Boots 
for Service 


TYVAUUUVUUTOROUAGAAEUG ALANA EATON 


Up here we are “doing our bit” by making Trench Boots for 
sporting as well as army use. ‘ 

hese boots are similar in construction to the regular sporting 
boot but carry heavy leather soles with hob nails and steel heel 
ene soles being hand-welted to the bottoms, making the 
oots absolutely waterproof. That they are serviceable and most 
satisfactory is attested to by the thousands of pairs that are now 
on the feet of the officers and men of the Canadian and British 
Forces at the front. 

If you need a boot that has brought us thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials—a boot that is standing up under the most trying 
circumstances and wear, you'll do well to ask for our booklet on 
waterproof Trench Boots. 


Palmer’s “Moose Head Brand”’ Moccasins or Packs 


Made by wood for 
sre made right here in New Brunswick, by grizzled old moccasin-makers. 
Hand-sewed every stitch (by our special non-rip, non-leak process) they 
possess, every pair, an individuality of their own. Your pair—the “‘mocs’’ 
that are to carry you with foot-comfort the many miles to where your moose, 
caribou or elk wil) fall—and back again—is finished, has been held up 
proudly by its old maker with a ‘“Well, that’s some pair of ‘packs’,”” and is 
waiting word from you as to where to send it. 


Send for our catalog S showing styles and prices 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
Manufacturers of Oil Tan Waterproof Footwear 


Fredericton, N. B. Canada 








THE MOOSE BOOK 


By SAMUEL MERRILL 
The Only Book Yet Published on the Chief Game Animal of America 





Chapters are devoted to Methods of Hunting, Record Heads, Arms 
and Equipment, Moose Meat as Food, the History of the Moose and 
Indian Myths Concerning Him, etc. 

Profusely illustrated with sixty reproductions of photographs, draw- 
ings, and the masterly paintings of Carl Rungius. Price, $3.50 net. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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THE CORBENA OF THE CANAL 
ZONE 


FIELD AND STREAM: 


We have a correspondent at Ancon, 
Canal Zone, named A. H. Shuff, who has 
had great success fishing for tarpon. He 
catches them all weights up to 100 Ibs. 
Associated with him is a man named 
Wm. Godbalt, whose picture we are en- 
closing herewith helding an 18-Ib. cor- 
bena (also a “Bristol” “telescopic rod). 
Mr. Shuff states that Mr. Godbalt’s catch 
is the largest corbena ever taken with rod 





THE PANAMA CORBENA 


and reel and he is anxious that Mr. God- 
balt’s picture should appear in Fretp AND 
STREAM. 

You will be interested to know that Mr. 
Shuff rebuilds his rod handles himself, 
using mahogany, and gets his material 
from the old ties that were originally 
the roadbed of the Panama Railroad, 
laid in 1855. He sent me a piece of this 
some time ago which I had made up into 
goblets and they are beautiful—Ep. 


! 


KEEPING ANGLE WORMS 


W. H. Miter, Eso., 

Dear BroTHER Sport: 

If agreeable to you and consistent, 
would you insert the following in your 
November issue, viz.: 

I read with great amusement the in- 
quiry of Geo. W. Bowkley in the Oc- 
tober issue of Fretp AND STREAM in re- 
gard to the keeping of the humble angle 
worm. Your answer was “a hard thing 
to do.” Now let me make an emphatic 
denial. I have carried them successfully 
for days in nothing but-a tin worm bait 
box with nothing but a little common 
everyday dirt culled from the garden. In 
my State the law on trout was formerly 
open season from March Ist to August 
15th. I always, in the fall before, gather- 
ed and kept without trouble the humble 
“garden fly” all winter in a box in my 
cellar filled with sod and moss, and by 
feeding them fram two to three weeks 
with cornmeal and milk, had them firm 
and white for the coming season, and 
kept them in that condition up to the end 
of the season. 

Yours in faith, 





| 


Henry J; Pures. 

















A CORK CORE FOR BAIT 
CASTING REEL 


Most books on bait casting advise the 
angler to “build up” the spool of his reel 
with old line, so that when the fifty yards 
of casting line have been wound on the 
reel it will be comfortably filled but not 
crowded. But this method of building up 
the core is not always satisfactory, as the 
core in addition to being comparatively 
heavy and clumsy is likely to absorb 
water, which ultimately rots the line. An- 
other device, which has been used with 
good results by several of my friends and 
me and which may be of interest to read- 
ers of FreELD AND STREAM is made of cork 
in the following manner: 

One or two cylindrical corks of good 
quality (the number necessary depending 
upon the width of the spool and the 
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length of the cork), from three-quarters | 
of an inch to an inch in diameter, should | 


first be secured. Corks from quart bottles | 


will do, but better ones may be purchased 
for a few cents from the druggist. A hole 
of the same diameter as the metal core 
of the reel spool should now be cut 
through each cork lengthwise by using a 
cork cutter or an old ferrule of the right 
size sharpened at one end. The cork 
should be held in the palm of one hand 
and the ferrule constantly turned as it is 
forced through the cork with the other 
hand. The result will be a clean, smooth 
hole. The cork is then split lengthwise 
with a sharp knife or with the blade of a 
safety razor, (Fig. No. 1.) Another 
method is to split the cork first and then 
hollow out each piece by means of a 
round file. Unless one cork is long 
enough for the core, another cork should 
be treated in the same way. ’ 
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DESIGN OF REEL CORE 


The ends of the cork or corks which 
are to be next to the sides of the spool 
should be trimmed out so that there will 
be a snug fit when the core is completed. 
(Fig. 2.) After the corks have been 
made exactly the right length to fit the 
spool, they should be coated on the inside 
with shellac and placed in position. (Fig. 
3.) If the metal core of the reel has a 
hole in it for tying the line more securely, 
greater rigidity may be obtained by mak- 
ing a hole through both sides of the cork, 
so that a small wooden plug may be driven 
entirely through and the ends cut off 
flush with the cork. 

The next step is to wind the cork core 
securely and evenly throughout its entire 
length with thread or twine just as one 
would wind a rod. This winding is then 
coated with shellac if a smooth finish is 
desired. The reel should now be put 
away until the shellac has become hard 
and firm. 


A core of this sort, if properly made, 
will add much to the pleasure of the bait 
caster, for it will make both the casting 
and the retrieving of the lure much easier 
and much more effective. 





The Call of the Wild 


This winter when you “rough it” in the wilds, hunting or just 
snow-shoeing or skiing—there’s one thing you should remember 
to take with you. The success of your outing will, to a large 
extent, depend on foot-wear—therefore, take a tip from an 
“Old Timer” and wear 


The BARKER Hunting Shoe 


You can scramble over rocks and fallen trees, wade through 
pebbly-bottomed streams and pound along over unbroken 
trails with the knowledge that your feet will stand the pace. 

Thetops of these perfect Still Hunting Shoes are made of specially prepared Tan Box Calf. The 
bottom of pure Para Rubber. They are absolutely eee Or. help you get the game. They 
are cool in summer and warm in winter. For men, three lengths in two styles to choose from. 


by parcel post on receipt o 
8" Tops 

Men’s, hie ag Heel, $6.35 
Men’s With Heel, 6.65 
Ladies’ 


Size 7, Weighs 2% lbs. 


283 SUMMER STREET 





For women, one style only, with heel and 12-inch Tops. 


, your dealer cannot supply Fron write us ne 2 
or money order. 


With Heel and 12" Tops, 9.00 
A pair of 10 inch no heel Barker uo Mentha Shoes 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., Boston Branch 


OSTON, MASS. 









We will send a pair 


10° Tops 16" Tops 
$8.00 $12.85 
8.25 13.00 











MAKE MONEY TRAPPING 


The price is 25¢ stamps or cein Send fer your copy teday 





Dept.D, af, /_ ~~ 








fish are hooked on 
“Dowagiac”? Minnows 
than on any three other 
makes of lure. In fact the 


standard recipe for good 
fishing is ‘*A ‘Dowagiac 
Rod, a ‘Dowagiac’ Reel 
and 
“‘Dowagi 


a pinch of 


The new Heddon book is a dandy. Write for 
copy——free. Remember the Baby Crab. 
James Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon'’s Genuine, 


‘Dowasiac’ 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 








Thrils of the Hunt 


Let us preserve for you — 
bagged on your hunti 
years of experience as 
natural love of animal ite. port 
have learned to poge and mount in 
natural attitudes expressing every thrill of 
your hunting days. 


Furs, Rugs and Mounted Animals 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
Nothing more appropriate at Christmas than 
fine furs, fur rugs, or moun heads. 
Nowhere can you buy these ne. so feason- 
ably or with such certainty of satisfaction as 
from Jonas Bros. 
Price List and Field Guide FREE 


There are three Jonas Bros., all enthusiastic 
naturalists as well as taxidermists. If you 
want the best send us your orders. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colorade 




















Fox-Horns 
Prices 


Easy Blowi 
at RIG 


ALL STYLES: One- 
piece, pater plain 
or ri 

Send aie illustrated catalog 
KARL W. KAHMANN 
Chicago’s Foremost Taxti- 
dermist and Horn Specialist 


2511 Lincom Ave., Chicago. Ill. 





RN UNI-LIT 
into day. eg tod 


300 candle power. 
Carry as a A 
use 











Original Oil Painting 


Size 24x 36 in. 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


of the day, is offered for sale. 


of the cover of this issue, by Hy 8S. 
Watson, one of the best outdoor artists 
If interested, write for price. 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 





A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 
est conditions. Made of Olive 
Green Khaki or Red Flannel, 


has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 


band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
ean be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
out doors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Mon- 
ey Order for $1.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 
Beware of imitations 


Look for Labe} 
in Every Gp 


S 





















Do not send 
personal 
check. 

Mention size 
want and 
your ’ 
oame. 


PRICE 
$1.50 
Dept. F. 


JONES HAT COMPAN 


ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 








Hello Brother! 


If you like 
H ting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


and stories and pictures of out- 
door Life and adventure, the act- 
ual experiences ot red-blooded 


sportsmen, don’t miss _ this 
month’s issue of the National 
Sportsman Magazin It’s 


crammed from cover to cover 
with the sort of stuff you will 
sit up all night to read, 
sides a lot of valuable infor- 
mation about guns, rifles. re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, camp- 
ing and trapping outfits and 
go for 


the places to 


er 

Send us 35c in stamps or coin 
and we will mail you, postage 
prepaid, # copy of this month’s 
National Sportsmen 
Meges me together 
with one of our hand 
some Ormolu Goid 
Watch Fovs. When 
you wear this fob 
yeu will cet the 
clad hand of good 
fellowship from 
brother sporte- 
men wherever 

you go, 


Send your order 
right now—today. 


National Sports- 

man Magazine 

218 Columbus Ave. 
Boston Mass. 














200 Machine Guns 
100 B/L Field Cannons 
50 B/L Navy Cannons 
15 Revolving Cannons 
50,000 Explosive Shells 
25,000 Uniforms (Blue) 
We have supplied from our largest In the 
‘world stock of ony eae s, the U.S. 
overnment and many sta and cities with obso- 
lete serviceable rifles and equipments, some of which 
were sold to us just prior to the U. 8S. Declaration 


: “Bannerman’s stock Is a 
order from state of Mas- 





part: 
Equipments 
Kina) 


Im- 


route. ms, 
order. Examination and testing at our arsenals. 
mediate deliveries. 

Large illus. 428-pp. encyclopedia catalog mailed 50c. 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| CELLULOID CASES FOR CARRY- 


ING ARTIFICIAL LURES 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co.: 

I am writing you to find out where I 
can buy celluloid cases for bass plugs, if 
there is stich 'an article manufactured. If 
there is no such thing as a celluloid case, 
could you tell me the best way to carry 
plugs, as I am afraid of breaking the 
enamel when carrying them in a tin tackle 


| box. 














I am going to get into the prize con- 
test but-the best I have done so far is a 
4 lb. 10 oz. small mouth. I would like to 
know the age limit for your special ju- 
venile class as I am only 15. 

Benuam C. Morriss. 

Ans.—For carrying your artificial lures, 
the writer prefers a leather bag, which 
will prevent the hooks from getting 
caught in everything near the plug. 

There is no danger of the enamel being 
knocked off in a tin tackle box as this 
enamel is strong and tough and gets very 
hard service in actual casting. 

As for a celluloid case, the nearest thing 
I could suggest would be a celluloid soap 
box to be had at any drug store or depart- 
ment store. This will be light but very 
bulky if you carried many plugs. 

Regarding the age limit for the Ju- 
venile Class, would say that this is fifteen, 
but any contestant is eligible for the 
whole Contest, in addition to which he is 
we Juvenile Class if fifteen or under. 
—Eb. 


HORSEHAIR FOR POLISHING 
RODS 


Dear Sir: 

In the June number of FieLp anp 
STREAM you advise the use of horsehair 
in rubbing down or “honing” the first 
coat of varnish applied to a fly rod. 

By this I presume that the hair from 
tail or mane is meant, and not from the 
hide. 

As I have had difficulty in honing my 
rods with flour of pumice and water, 
or oil, I should be much obliged if you 
would indicate, generally, how the hair 
is used in the process of honing; whether 
just bunched like a cloth, or prepared with 
any other substance. 

The honing with flour of pumice and 
water, or oil, gives a beautiful finish to 
the cane; but it is almost impossible to 
avoid cutting the silk wrappings in the 
process. 

Artuur T. Brice. 

Ans.—Regarding horsehair for polishing 
varnish on rods, would say that my boy 
has varnished and polished practically all 
the family rods and he uses bunches of 
horsehair which you can.get from an up- 
holsterer, the same as is used for mat- 
tresses and the like. This does the trick 
without cutting the varnish—Eb. 


MUSCALLONGE TACKLE 


I would appreciate some information 
relative to the art of trolling, bait used, 
artificial and live, and whatever infor- 
mation you can give along this line. I 
expect to spend the summer at a south- 
ern’ Wisconsin lake and as I have never 
done any trolling desire to start right. 

Thanking you, and trusting you will 
give me.this information at your conven- 
ience, I am, Cordially yours, 

- CC. F. Kennepy. 

Ans.—I think that you would get com- 
plete information on trolling and fishing 
for muscallonge, pike, etc, from THE 
OurpoorsMAN’s Hanpsoox. There are 
quite a few pages devoted to it and it is 
a rather long matter to go into here. In 
general, a short trolling rod is used from 
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CLASSIFIED COLUMN 








WANTED 


BLACK BASS 


(Small Mouth) 
500 1 Ib. Each 


or Larger 


Blooming Grove Club 
220 Broadway, N. Y. 











YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
p-worn firearms. verything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1866) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 














Taxidermy and Millinery 
MR. SPORTSMAN, I make beautiful feathered 
turbans and hat trimmings from the wings, skins 
and plumage of game birds and domestic fowl 
you kill for food. $1.00 will prepare two pairs of 
wings, which for beauty, durability and softness 
you cannot duplicate. 


FURS tanned and made 
pieces, robes, rugs, caps and turbans. 
lined. 


BIRDS, fish, game heads and small animals 
mounted. Hoofs and horns polished and made 
into gun and hat racks. All work guaranteed 
mothproof. Over 15 years’ experience. Price 
list on request. J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. J. 


ICK up some easy money 
7 _ butterflies, 

insects. I buy 750 kinds. Some 

$1 to $7. Intensely interesting. 2c 
stamp brings PROSPECTUS. Get 


RINGLAIR, Box 244, D 23, Les Angeles, Cal 
BUILD <3: STEEL BOAT 


From patterns and printed 
instructions. Work easy; 
material furnished. Save 
3% cost. Also Completed Boats. Send for catalogue and price, 
F. 8. DARROW STEEL BOATOO., 601 Erie St., Albion, Michs 


into muffs, neck 
Also coats 





$2 


y 








Pat’ 








MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” 
Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph & 
ec Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Washington, 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS of all kinds on 
Currituck Sound. Good accommodations, prices 
reasonable. Address Loyd O’Neal, Sportsman’s 
Home, Seagull, N. C. 


-LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREL—Sample guns 
12-gauge, 30-inch and 10-gauge, 30-inch 7 


and up. Write for description and price. 
Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

cancer, tetter, 
ECZEMA, PSORIASIS sor%;.20""s.ccen 
dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, b 
joints, cured or no charge. Write par- 


ticulars and free 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. 


BEST SPORTSMAN’S GARMENT — 
Sweater No. 511, Handmade, pure worsted, coat 
style, knit to fit. From maker to wearer, only 
$5.00. State color and chest measurements. Your 
money refunded if not satisfactory. Order to-day. 
Bullard Knitting Co., Duluth, Minn. 
TROPHIES MOUNTED—Reliable references 
furnished; also sample photos of recent work 
forwarded on request. Robert H. Rockwell, Taxi- 
dermist, 415 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, 4 
QUACKER DECOYS, Mallards and English 
Grey Call Ducks make ideal decoys. Write Lee 
Kyburz, Honey Creek, Wis. 








FINE FOR YOUR DEN or a choice gift. 
Trout artistically mounted by my “Plaqued-Chro- 
matic” method. I have them $5.00 up. Write 


for particulars. Theo. G. Langguth, Bozeman. 


Montana. 
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long matter to go into here. In general, 
a short trolling rod is used from 5 to 8 
feet in length with quadruple multiplying 
reel and about 14 Ibs. silk braided line. 
The baits used are various—spinners, ar- 
tificial minows and live minnows being 
preferred. The leader is best of steel wire 
because of the sharp teeth of both pike 
and muscallonge, and a gaff is essential 
for landing the fish when brought to boat. 
3rook sinkers, chubs and yellow perch 
seem to be the best live bait. The boat 
should be rowed slowly; if too fast, the 
spoon or lure will come up to the top of 
the water. Guides in the locality will 
know the best muscallonge beds over 
which they will row your beat.—Eb. 


FLY TYING VISE 


Epitor FieELp AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir: I enclose a rough drawing 
of an amateur fly tyer’s vise that you may 
publish if you care to do so. It can be 
made of hickory, oak or any hard wood 
at a cost of about fifteen or twenty cents. 
All that is needed is the wood, two-three- 
sixteenths of an inch thumb screws with 
nut and washer and two brass or metal 
corners that can be bought at any hard- 
ware store. 

Cut the wood to proper dimensions, 
rivet the corners to bottom of standard, 
bore a hole large enough to pass’ the 
screw through directly under center of 
the base, solder the nut directly over the 








WORKING DRAWINGS OF FLY TYING VISE 


hole and then solder the corners together 
on each side to make them more rigid. 
Nail the base firmly to the standard. 

Now bore a hole through the top of 
clamp and top of standard large enough 
for thumb screw and sink the nut in 
opposite side of standard. Next drive a 
small wire nail through bottom of clamp 
and bore a hole through standard two _or 
three times larger than nail. This will 
keep the clamp in position. 

I usually drive several steel pins in top 
of standard and file them down to about 
one-thirty-second of an inch and fit a 
hook on them, letting the shank rest on 
one and fit the bend on another. This 
prevents the hook from working up or 
down and is more rigid. I have used 
this vise for some time and find it very 
convenient. Yours very truly, 

H. A. Cours. 


NATURE’S WAY OF DISTRIBU- 
TING FISH 
FiELp AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co.: 

Kindly answer the following in Fretp 
AND STREAM: 

1. In what manner do the scientists say 
the fish were distributed among the lakes 
and streams. They can not fly, walk or 
crawl, and I know they are in places that 
were never stocked. 

2. Do fish sleep? If so when, where 
and how. 

3. Also, kindly help me out on the dif- 
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ERE’S one Duxbak outfit of hunting clothes that has 
proved a general favorite. It has every convenience 
that experienced sportsmen find desirable; it is built 

throughout for strength, utility and comfort. With this outfit you can 
negotiate with ease the toughest trail and be comfortably protected 
from wind or rain. 


Of course, like all Duxbak sportsmen’s clothes, it is Gevenclle Proof 


The long trousers are reinforced from hip to knees, and at seat; cut very full and 
roomy for comfort. 
The entire body of coat and upper half of sleeves from shoulder to cuff are full-lined 


with Duxbak rain-proofed cloth. Collar and adjustable wrist are bands corduroy faced; 
gussets under arms to provide ample veritilation and free arm movement with rod or gun. 


Other Duxbak garments, also Kamp-it (not rain-proof) garments for men and women, equally serviceable, 
attractive and comfortable, for every outdoor sport. 


If your dealer can’t show you Duxbak or Kamp-it Outdoor Clothes, send for Free 1917 Style Book. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
Formerly Bird, Jones & Kenyon Established 1904 Incorporated 1917. 
Prices: Hunting Coat $6.50 Long Trousers $3.75 Hat $1.90 

















Field 
and 
Stream pam 
461 Eighth Ave. 
New York 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $4.50 in pay- 
ment for one year subscription to 
the Great Sportsmen Trio. 



















are paying 20c copy. 
York, Outer’s Boo i 
These three leaders in their 


as a Christmas gift. 
dresses upon request. 


TION PRICE. : 


THIS COUPON 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $3.00 
im payment for one 
year subscription to 
Field and Stream and 
Outdoor Life. 












k in eoray 













The Great Sportsmen Trio 


BIG BARGAIN OFFER—ONE THIRD OFF 
THE THREE GREATEST OUT-DOOR MAGAZINES PUBLISHED 


- ; 


The above magazines sell for 20c per single copy. 

us the coupon above or ry one 4 the Pg see ante you Nae 
Tigc . You will pay only 124¢c per copy when others 

ae aes nas Field and Stream is published in New 
and Outdoor Life in Denver. 
id cover every phase of outdoor 
life of the north, east, south and west. 
Clinch this 334¢% Suttons paying Roeeatenans ou do ne 

ll thr gazines for yourself, send one or two to friends 

— ea All three will be mailed to separate ad- 





WE WILL SEND ANY OF THESE MAGAZINES TO ONE OF 
YOUR FRIENDS “OVER THERE” AT THE REGULAR SUBSCRIP- 


Heretofore, a charge of $1.00 has been added to the foreign sub- 
scription price on all publications. By a new ruling this added 
postal rate has been eliminated from subscriptions sent to American 
soldiers abroad, in order to make it possible to send American mag- 
azines to them at the regular subscription price. 


Rn an 


THIS COUPON 
WILL SAVE 
YOU 


$1.00 


Field 
and 


Stream 


461 Eighth Ave. 
New York 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $3.00 
ifi payment for one 
year subscription to 
Field and Stream and 


Outer’s Book. 





FOR $4: 50 


By sending 


If you do not 





eee eee eeneeeeeneee 


00 


VALUE 


$7] 50 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
IT WILL SAVE YOU 


$1.50 








ference between pickerel, pike and mus- 
callonge. I read your article on page 
523, April 17 issue. However, see pic- 
tures and stories in tackle catalogues, etc., 
of pickerel clear up to 25 pounds. 

Will take your, word for it; they are 
pike.» Now can you tell me the difference 
between pickerel and muskie and pike 
and muskie. Some rule as simple as the 
difference between pike and pickerel you 
gave. 

Thanking you and hoping you will soon 
change your policy and publish every 
week, I remain, 

Truly yours, 
W. G. REcESTER, 

Answering your questions concerning 
the manner of stocking streams by nature, 
would say that this is generally done by 
herons. The fish spawn clings to their 
legs in wading and when they fly over 
into the next lake the spawn is detached 
and it is often still viable. 

Regarding how fish sleep, would say that 
that they do not sleep as other animals— 
is, they do not lose consciousness. They 
rest for long periods and are probably 
thinking about nothing. I have never 
seen the time of night when fish were 
not circling around my aquarium, and 


‘anybody who fishes at night is more apt 


to catch the big fellows than in the day- 
time. 

As to the difference between pickerel, 
pike and muscallonge, would say that in 
the first place, marking is a good general 
guide, the pickerel having chain markings, 
the pike longitudinal light splotches and 
the muscallonge being of a sap green col. 
oration with much rounder spots. While 
these color phases are not conclusive, the 
scientific difference consists in the scales 
on the gill cover of which the pickerel is 
completely scaled, the pike half scaled 
and the muscallonge has scales on the 
upper part of the cheek and gill cover 
only. 

Regarding pickerel up to 25 Ibs., would 
say that the Great Northern pike is gen- 
erally called pickerel in the north and this 
causes much confusion as the true pick- 
erel does not exceed 8 Ibs. anyway.—Ep. 


N. A. C. ASSOCIATION CASTING 
RECORDS 


Herewith is the official list of record 
scores made by the membership of the 
National Amateur Casting Association. 
Some were made in club, and some in 
national tournaments. 

Light Tackle Accuracy Fly—F. E. Mof- 
fett, I. H. Bellows and J. E. Amman, 100 
per cent. 

Light Tackle Dry Fly Accuracy—I. H. 
Bellows, 100 per cent. 

Heavy Tackle Accuracy Fly—Dr. C. O. 
Dorchester, 100 per cent. 

Salmon Fly—Dr. H. J. Morlan (long- 
est cast), 157 feet; L. E. DeGarmo (av. 
5 casts), 138 3-5 per cent. 

Delicacy and Accuracy Fly—L. E. De- 
Garmo, 99 20-30 per cent. 

Hobble Distance Fly—Dr. Halford J. 
Morlan (average for 5 _ consecutive 
shoots), 26 feet. 

Light Tackle Distance Fly—L. E. De- 
Garmo (average 5 casts), 110 feet; long- 
est cast, 114 feet. 

Quarter Ounce Accuracy Bait—L. E. 
DeGarmo and J. E. Amman, 99.7 per cent. 

Half Ounce Accuracy Bait—L. E. De- 
Garmo, 99.6 per cent. 

Pork Chunk, fishing tackle heavy line— 
L. E. DeGarmo, 98.6 per cent. 

Half-Ounce Accuracy Bait, unknown 
distances—J. E. Amman, 99.3 per cent. 

Half-Ounce Distance Bait—F. E. Mof- 
fett (average 5 casts), 208 2-5 feet; long- _ 
est cast, 219 feet. 
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longest cast, 195 feet. 


REX BEACH AND A GALVESTON TARPON 


” 

A LETTER FROM REX BEACH 
Fietp AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 

Since I have been in Galveston, resting 
up after producing my book, “The Bar- 
rier,” in film form, I have fished from 
San Luis Pass to Pepper Grove Reef, 
and from the bayous of Galveston Bay to 
the end of the north jetty. There has 
been a lot of bad weather, and the -rains 
up the State have kept the waters of the 
Gulf muddy for a greater part of the time. 

Saturday I was out near the end of 
the north jetty with Dr. Kennedy. Dr. 
Kennedy left me for a short time to 
go a distance down the rocks and gave 
me his big reel, telling me to get a tar- 
pon while he was gone. I took the reel 
and cast the hook out eight or ten feet 
from the rocks,) fishing for just anything 
that might comé along and take the hook. 
Fishing this way, I noticed a school of 
big mullet swimming along the rocks and 
as I had a cast net with me I threw it out 
for more mullet for bait, catching four or 
five. One of these I put on my hook 
again casting out from the rocks. In a 
little while a jackfish took the bait 
and I landed him after a spiriied fight 
of a few minutes. He was not a large 
one, weighing some fifteen or twenty 
pounds, but it was a lively sport. 

I stuck on another live mullet and threw 
my line out. Then the real sport began. 
The tarpon took it and went. The tackle 
was strange to me, and with the first two 
or three pulls and dives he caught the end 
of my thumb in the reel and tore it up 
pretty badly. In the struggle a slice of 
flesh out of my left forefinger was also 
missed. To fight a fish on the rocks is 
to give the fish all the advantage of you. 
You have nothing to brace yourself with 
and the granite blocks are uneven and 
sometimes slick with moss. The fish, 
after you have him up to the récks, has 
a chance of sliding around and diving 
back and about until nine times out of 
ten he will get your line cut on the sharp 
edges of the rocks. This tarpon was a 
fine one, and before I had landed him I 
believe I had lost more blood than the 
fish. I had no gaff to hook him with and 
help land him, and this made it more diffi- 
cult than ever to keep him from getting 
away. Truly yours, 

Rex Beacu. 
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Quarter-Ounce Distance Bait—F. E. 
Moffett (average 5 casts), 168 2-5 feet; 












See the Delta Electric Lantern at your dealer's, 
If he cannot supply you send us $3.25 and 
pre ag se be aetna ent 
today! 
DELTA ELECTRIC CoO. 
Address Dept. 36 MARION, IND. 
Rese amet Fales Ofteas: 


Chleago, Boston, San Francisco, W: 
‘anufacturers of Portable Night oe 


AMERICAN FOLDING CAMP STOVE 


Here is the most practical 
camp stove made. Efficient 
and dependable. Burns out 
of doors as well as inside. 
Two powerful burners, use 
one or beth as desired. Burns 
common gasoline. 


COMPACT AND HANDY 


Size folded 34 x 8x 14 inches, weighs 8 pounds. Simple 
and easy to operate. Nothing to set up or assemble. 
Ready for business in a jiffy. Also supplied with collaps- 
ible heating drum. @Sol ‘by tent and sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. Attractive litergture on request. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 


721 CLARK STREET ALBERT LEA, MINN. 




















































No, Clarence, it is not because the bass are 
“too proud to fight.” It is because they 
have their mouths crammed full of gang 
hooks, and can’t fight. Try them on the 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnow and see the 
difference. 











Oriental Wiggler, $1.00; weight, 3 and 35 oz. 


State which one whea ordering 





: ; 1714 to 1736 Columbus Rd. 
25e. I2pieces CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Skidder, 75c; weight, 35 oz. 
















Cutter Boots 


U® here at the “edge of the great 
outdoors” we have been learning 
at first hand, for thirty-five years, the 
real requirements of service boots 
for trail, camp and sport. 
And up here, too, we have drawn to- 
gether the only workmen who can 
build such boots—quaint old Scandi- 
navians whose painstaking hand 
workmanship would be sadly out of 
place in a “shoe factory”. 


Cutter Moccasin 
or “Pac” Boots 


are bench-made—by hand—each pair individ- 
ually and to measure—from such leather stock 
as is not known in modern “quantity produc- 
tion”. Each hide is selected personally, and 
only the choicest “centers” used. 
The Moccasin Boot is the style old- 
timers prefer and as made by these 
skilled craftsmen, is easiest on the 
feet, comfortable and light, yet giv- 
ing season after season of repairless 
wear. Waterproof as any leather 
boot can be. Fit guaranteed from 
self-measurement. 


Write for descriptive literature of Cut. 
ter Sporting and Moccasin Boots 
and get your dealer interested. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


foldi galvanined Steel Wire Net. 
them fits ny iy tra Soe Ls - wits t. 
ee. Write rice Lis d Free Booklet on 
ever Ciscove attracting all kinds 
of Gh. 4.F.GRECORY, K-210, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE MIZZOURI-BUG-(pat.) 


Catches the 
Fieh, Four 
Bugs,Black 
White, Red 
Green 


$1.00 
MIZZOURI 
BAIT CO. 
St.Louis, Mo. 
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WINNERS AND LEADERS IN 


1917 Field and Stream Prize Fishing Contest 
This List Is Made Up of Affidavits Received Up to:and Including , October Ist 


Winners in Closed Classes 
Brook Trout, Class A 
First Prize—Carl S. Carlson, 7 Ibs. 
10 oz.; length, 25% in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Magalloway River, Maine, with 
4-oz. Montague, rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Sagamore enam. silk line, Brown fly. 
Second Prize—Stanley Davidson, 5% 
Ibs.; length, 23 in.; girth, 14-in. Caught 


in Lake Boudreau, ” Quebec, Canada, with , 


10 ft. split-bamboo Utica rod, gun-metal 
click reel (no name), Saline line (G), 
worm fly. 

Third Prize—Steve Harley, 4 lbs. 8 
z.; length, 21 in.; girth, 11% in. Caught 
in Swan Creek, Michigan, with No. 8 
Bristol rod, Expert reel, No. E Saline 
line, Brown Hackle fly. 

Fourth Prize—Joseph Laporte, 3 Ibs. 
1 oz.; length, 19% in.; girth, 12% in. 
Caught in Stiles Brook, New Hampshire, 
with Bristol rod, Kingfisher line, Parma- 
chenee Belle fly. 

Small-Mouth Black Bass, Class A 

First Prize—Alex. T. Gibbes, 9 Ibs.; 
length, 24% in.; girth, 18 in. Caught in 
Dents Pond, S. C., with Riverside steel 
rod, Tripart reel, Kingfisher line and 
Gibbes’ special lure. 

Second Prize—sS. B. 
length, 24 in.; girth, 
Goodwill Lake, S. C., 
Louisville Blue Grass reel, 


McMaster,8 Ibs.; 
17 in. Caught in 
with Holland rod, 
Newton, 


Third Prize—Merwin E. Lyons, 73%4 
Ibs.; length, 23 in.; girth, 17 in. Caught 
in Masten Lake, N. Y., with Bristol steel 
rod, Stock reel, Kingfisher line, minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. E. H. Shields, 
7% Ibs.; length, 22% in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught in City Lake, Oklahoma, with Tri- 
umph steel rod, Shakespeare reel, Abbey 
& Imbrie line and Rush Tango minnow. 

fifth Prize—Mrs. Geo. De Koeyer, 7 
Ibs. 2 02z.; length, 20% in.; girth, 15% 
in. Caught in Lake Mason, Wisconsin, 
with Samson steel rod, Takapart reel, 
Cuttyhunk “Donegal” line, Bass- 
Oreno lure. 

Large-Mouth Black Bass, 
Division, Class A 

First Prize—Robert T. Ives, 8, lbs. 5 
z.; length, 25 in.; girth, 17 in. Caught 
in Pillings Pond, N. J., with Bristol rod, 
Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line, South 
Bend single hooks. 

Second Prize—G. D. Busick, 7% Ibs.; 
length, 23 in.; girth, 16% in. Caught in 
Koonts Lake, Ind., with steel rod, Wag- 
gaman reel, South Bend line, weedless 
minnow. 

Third Prize—Harry Hudson, 7 lbs. 6 
oz.; length, 23% in.; girth, 16% in. 
Caught at Gibbsboro, New Jersey, “with 
Bristol rod, Meisselbach Takapart reel, 
Kingfisher line and live minnow. 


: Black & Co. line, Neverfail lure. 


linen 


Northern 


Fourth ge Szold, 7% = Ibs.; 
length, 241% ; girth, 17\in. Caught in 
Newboro Poly Ontario,‘ with’. Heddon 
rod, Meek’s: Blue Grass reel, Kingfisher 
line, frog. : 

Fifth Prize—Dr. J. B. Eastman, 7% 
Ibs. ; length, 23% in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught -in “Finks Lake,. Indiana, with, 
Heddon: Nox -6 rod, South Bend Anti- 
Backlash reel, South Bend line, Heddon 
crab wiggler. 

Special Prize for Largest Large-Mouth 
Bass Caught Between June 15th 
and July 15th in the North- 
ern Division: 
Winner—Henry Hudson, 7 lbs. 6 0Z.; 
length, 2314 in.; girth, 16% in. Caught 
at Gibbsbords N. J., with Bristol rod, 
Meissélbach Takapart reel, Kingfisher 
line and live minnow on June 22, 1917. 
Brown Trout 

First Prize—Harry Ackley, 10 Ibs.; 
length, 27 in.; girth, 16%4 in. Caught in 
the Mohawk "River, Rome, N. Y., with 
Lancewood rod, Abbey & Imbrie reel, silk 
line and Bucktail fly (home-made). 

Second Prize—H O. Wygant, 6% 
Ibs. ;.length, 25 in.; girth, 15 in. Caught 
in the Kinnickinnic River, Wis., with 
William Mills standard fly rod, No. 1 
Martin Automatic reel. Saline size “G” 
enam. silk line and Demill No. 12 fly. 

Third Prize—W. S. Hansen, 6 lbs.; 
length, 25% in.; girth, 13% in. Caught 
in Boardman River, Mich., with Divine 
rod, Meisselbach Auto. reel, Rainbow 
size “E” line and Wickham’s Fancy 
(Dry Fly). 

Fourth Prize—Dr. 
Ibs. 14 0z.; length, 25 in.; girth, 14% in. 
Caught in ’ Boardman River, Mich., with 
Chubb rod, Kelso Auto. reel, Shakespeare 
“Manistee” size “E” line and Wickham’s 
Fancy tied on No. 7 eyed hook. 

Lake Trout 

First Prize—E. D. Calvert, 30 Ibs.; 
length, 39%4 in.; girth, 24% in. Caught 
in Lake of the Woods, Rainy River, Ont., 
with Bristol rod, Meisselbach reel, Ash- 
away oiled silk line and Crafts Phantom 
minnow. 

Second Prize—Timothy F. Sheehan, 
23 Ibs. 9 oz.; length, 36 in.; girth, 24 in. 
Caught in Lake Winnesquam, N. H., with 
Bristol rod, Meek reel, brass wire line and 
sandroach. 

Third Prize—Charles Gray, 22% Ibs.; 
length, 39 in.; girth, 22 in. Caught in 
Lake of the Woods, Rainy River, Ont., 
with Holland rod, South Bend reel, Hed- 
don line and Vom Hofe wobbler. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. F. E. Ringwald, 
17 Ibs.; length, 34 in.; girth, 21 in. 
Caught at Temagami, Ont, with Bristol 
No. 26 rod, Meisselbach reel, copper wire 
line and Flyn spoon. 


H. W. Bruce, 5 
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OU can’t afford to go a-fishing with 
any other tackle but 


Abbeyé Imbrie 
af Saleg 


If your dealer does not carry Abbey & 
Imbrie Tackle write for C atalog F. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 Warren Street New York 














Get This Camera Book 
and SAVE MONEY! 
OU can save from 10% to 50% 
on all Cameras, Supplies, etc. 
Write for your copy of this won- 
derful, new 1918 catalog now. 
Learn what “lowest prices on 
highest grade cameras” means. 
DAVID STERN COMPANY 
“Everything in Cameras” 
Quality ovdlickan and Printing 
1120 Davsco Bidg., 1027-1029 Madison St. 


In Business 
Since 1885 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE CALL OF THE WILD RICE 


brings the ducks in. Handling Wild Rice Seed is my specialty. 
My methods are recommended by the U. 8. Dept. Agriculture. 
The larzest game clubs and preserves nse my seeds. Wild Rice 
seed now ready for shipment and planting. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist Dept. D-13 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
INVENT SOMETHING—Y our ideas may bring 


wealth. Free books tell what to invent and how 
to obtain a patent through our credit system. 
Talbert & Parker, 4309 Talbert Bldg., Washing- 
ton, Cc. 

SEND ME YOUR TROPHIES—Price list ‘and 
shipping tags on request. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
dermist, 1818 Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and mod- 
ern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 


NEW REMINGTON, twelve, automatic, 
Premier grade Many other bargains. Will pay 
cash for firearms and binoculars. Send stamp 
for reply. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Missouri. 

FERRETS—Hundreds of them, single and 
dozen lots. Book free. R. G. Bullerdick, R. D., 
Richmond, Ind. 

SAVE MONEY. Deal with specialists. Every- 
thing in photography. Send for the Big Bass 
Book of 1001 Bargains. Best collection of photo- 
graphic materials ever offered. Let our book 
prove the truth of our statement. Your copy 
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Large-Mouth Black Bass, 





free on roars. Bass Camera Company, Dept. 
F, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





LEADERS 


Brook Trout—Class B 
First—Dr. Frank E. Burch. 


Second—Dr. W. Bruce Large. 


Third—Dr. W. Bruce Large. 
Fourth—P. R. Carpenter. 
Rainbow Trout 
First—Ira E. Hornibrook. 
Second—S. F. Postal. 
Third—Jack McFarland. 
Fourth—F. T. Emerick. 


First—I. B. Nixon. 


Second—Dr. W. Bruce Large. 


Third—Dr. W. Bruce Large. 
Fourth—Alfred E. Cady. 


Division—Class 
First—J. L. R. Morgan. 
Second—C, S. Behnke. 
Third—William Hensel. 
Fourth—Hubert E. Stevens. 


Large-Mouth Biack Bass, ‘Southern 


Division 
First—Mary E. Peck. 
Second—Geo. C. Shupee. 
Third—E. W. Pennrich. 
Fourth—Simon Moses. 


Florida: Class 
First—Dellar Cashwell. 
Second—C. O. Greer. 
Third—F. P. Kelley. 
Fourth—T. H. Mixon. 


Maryland, Delware, Virginia and West 


Virginia Division 
First—E. S. Cheatham. 
Second—C. Victor Mathews. 
Third—Edwin C. Totten. 
Fourth—Claude M. Hinsley. 

Great Northern Pike 
First—John Kruss. 
Second—Alfred Kundert. 
Third—L. M. O’Connor. 
Fourth—David Elder. 

Muscallonge 
First—Arthur W. Baumann. 
Second—H. A. Collins. 
Third—K. Christofferson. 
Fourth—Geo. B. Thummel. 

Wall-Eyed Pike 
First—C. A. Worth. 
Second—M. J. Hanley. 
Third—O. W. Hanna. 
Fourth—R. O. Ford. 

Bluefish 
First—H. C. Naylor. 
Second—Caleb L. Worth. 
Third—Louis Lockwood. 

Weakfish 
First—Violet H. Deane. 
Second—Philip E. Haebler. 

Channel Bass 

First—Nelson J. Schoen. 
Second—Geo. T. Ladd. 
Third—Leon H. Schuck. 
Fourth—J. N. Farr. 

Tarpon 
First—John Law Kerr. 
Second—A. Hewitt. 
Third—John Igelstroem. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass—Class B 


Northern 
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free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
7028 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 

m= Free Book Coupon ===: 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
7028Elwood Bldg. Neb. 








and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all Kinds of birds, 


: 








Beautiful book 
ing dozens of 

Photos of Mounted 
nd also 

the Taxidermy sneuuhaa tae Free fora 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 


Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are e 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 
In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered and_tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 
Canada. These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 


not only accurate but unbiased, and includes the best hotels, camps an 


seasons of the year, etc. 
fishing, hunting or canoeing trips. 
be glad to send you further particulars, if 
if you will mention FIELD AND STREA) 


ou will write us and enclose stamped envelope. 
when writing these resorts, 


d guides, as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 
We have spent thousands of dollars on this department for the benefit of this service to our readers who are “En | 

e gpeeminees the following places, but if you do not find just the camp or hotel you are looking for, we wil 
You will, no doubt, receive a little better consideration 








NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


the American Uni 


jon. 


in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in ot 
Already there are thousands of miles of 


H. A. MACDO 





A vast new land of oromie big enough to ice the sx New England and four Mid States of 


Aside from it- immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable cs fit for 


tion — and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense forest -robed territory. 
For hrs descriptive — write 


NELL Director of Colonization, 
HON. G. HOWARD FERGUSON, Minster of Lands, 


and scenery Northern 
2 Se aS be had 


TORONTO, CANADA 
orests and Mines 


arliament Buil 

















The Quail, Deer, Turkey, Duck 


and other game season in the 
FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Opens November 20th 
Eighteen Hole Golf Course—Trap Shooting—Wonderful 


Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, a. and Duck ps soapy a 
Georgetown, 8. C. 1 have nounes, horses, guides 
decoys and all y ions for he 
Separate quarters and arrangements | - be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. house with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. 
wil eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write 








Tarpon Fishin ng as wellas small fish. Kennels ac 


dating FIFT 
OUAT! in charge of competent fos 
UAIL this season. Come ear 


HOTEL BRADFORD Is THE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 


For Particulars Address 


Peter P. Schutt, Mgr., Ft. Myers, Fla. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


HUNTING, FISHING, 
GOLF 


Hotel Opens November 20th 
Booklets furnished on request 


E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF, FLORIDA 
THE TARRYMORE HOTEL 


w Ba 

a most pleasant bo for 4 gentlemen to 

nd a vacation. Sportsmen find Quail, Turkey, 

er and Bear hunting—in surrounding waters 
Duck and Geese shooting. Also Fox, Rabbit, 
Opossum and Coon for those who like this sport. 
Jogs and guides furnished. For rates and 
further particulars address 

ARRYMORE HOTEL 
Swansboro, Onslow County, North Carolina 


Good Quail Shooting! 


(Really Plenty of Birds) 


BEST CHEF SOUTH POTOMAC 
Ladies always pleased References furnished 
SHOOTING LICENSE $10.00 


General FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 


Dogs, with concrete dipping vat i in con 














for dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 
ON FAMOUS BACK BAY 


The birds are herein vast numbers so don’t let 
anything keep you away. Shooting from 
Baited Points and over Live Duck Decoys. 
Great sport! Good eats! Solid comfort! 
Make your reservations NOW. 

L. L. DUDLEY, Woodleigh, North Carolina 








Hunting and Fishing in Great South Bay 


on down and take a crack at some real fishing 
on fluke and flounders. Arrange a party with your friends 
and I'll show you some never to-be-forgotten sport. nd 
oil up the old gun if you want to take a shot at a bunch 
of snipe—the season is now on. Point shooting for ducks 
October lst to January 10th. Guides and all equipment 
furnished. Dates must be arranged in advance—write when 
you prefer to come and I'll give you full information. 

GUY DAVIS, Seaford, Long ichand, Far York 
Located sig miles east of Freeport—L. R. R. troine 

leave Pa. Station and Flatbuah, ‘Ave. 





DUCK, QUAIL, SNIPE AND 
WOODCOCK SHOOTING 


in the heart of a sportsman’s paradise. I furnish 
decoys, boats, careful guides, comfortable quar- 
ters, good food and the right treatment. Can 
accommodate parties of six with ladies. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Season opens November Ist. 


A. LA 
Box 337 Georgetown, S. C. 





STATIONARY DUCK BATTERY 


located on the Great South Bay, at Babylon, Long 
Island, ninety minutes from New York City. It has 

a complete equipment of five hundred black duck, broad 
bill, brant and geese stool, and accommodates three 
gunners. Excellent arrangements for Loy | and lodging 
aboard hunter cabin cruiser. erences from gunners, 
if desired. For open dates and further particulars, 

MAURICE B, THAYER, » 
Babylon, N. Y. Tel. 421 3 byion 


Here are some good localities for duck 
shooting in the North. 
NORTHERN DUCK SHOOTING 


Rehoboth, Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, is reached by the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington Ry. Accommo- 
dations at the Hentopen Hotel, Walter 
Burton, proprietor. Ducks and brant. 
Also yellow-legs and plovers. 

North East, Cecil County, Mary- 
land, is reached by the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington Ry. Write to 
Frank Jackson with regard to rates, etc. 
Our informant says that this is the best 
place for ducks that he knows of. 

Havre de Grace, Harford County, 
Maryland, is reached by the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington Ry. and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Ry. Accommodations at 
the Harford House, also at Hechts Hotel, 
for $2.50 a day. W. B. Chesney has a 
good outfit for shooting ducks here. Can- 
vasbacks and redheads. 

Marshfield Hills, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, is reached by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Ry. (Ply- 
mouth Division). Clarence Leonard is a 
good guide, charging $2.50 a day. Duck 
shooting. Leonard can generally accom- 
modate guests for night, but hotels are 
not far distant if you have motor. 

Barnegat, Ocean County, New Jer- 
sey, is reached by the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. Accommodations may 
had at the Bay Ridge House, George H. 
Crammer, proprietor, for $3 a day. Mr. 
Crammer is a good guide, charging $4 a 
day. Ducks of all varieties. Party shot 
48 in one day. 

Barnegat City, Ocean County, New 
Jersey, is reached by the Pennsylvania 
Railway. Accommodations at Sunset Inn, 
J. M. Barber, proprietor, for $12.50 to $15 
a week. Duck, goose and brant shooting. 

Corson’s Inlet, Cape May County, 
New Jersey, is reached by the Atlantic 
City Ry. and the West Jersey and Sea- 
shore Ry. Accommodations at the West 
Jersey Cottages, Gus Wittkamp, pro- 
prietor; rate $14 a week. Captains Frank 
and Oscar Cobb are very good guides. 
Ducks and shorebirds. 

Eastport, Suffolk County, Long Is- 
land, is reached by the Long Island Ry. 
(Montauk Division). Good accommoda- 
tions at the Bayside Hotel, Al. Schwebke, 
proprietor, for $14 a week. Guides fur- 
nished and all equipment. Black, broad- 
bill and redhead ducks. 

East Moriches, Suffolk County, Long 
Island, is reached by the Long Island Ry. 
Mr. Ernest P. Hulse can accommodate 
sportsmen. Shooting from points. Mal- 
lards and black ducks. 
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Field & Stream Harper's Red Book Revi 

Two Million Copies — Fifteen Million Readers Monthly ELEVENTH YEAR 

Write to these advertisers. Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for reliable travel information and advice 
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Nature's laws. 


maintain 100% efficiency. 





clay tennis courts 
from eastern points. Through P 
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MOUNT eens MICH. NEW ORLEANS LA. 





LIVE THE SIMPLE LIFE AT HOME 


If you want to get the most out of life, you must live in accordance with 


In his little book, “ THE SIMPLE LIFE IN A NUTSHELL,” Dr. Keloas 
tells you how you can live the “Simple Life” at home—and how 


The book is free. Send for your copy now. 
THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Box x 109c, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Livery 


. Ain 4 aio tp “free (9?! Olena gol out. courses and one of 9 Ley , Siente 
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SEATTLE WASH. 
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New Orieans 
HOTEL DE SOTO 
M no Home 


ollar 





Where-to-go forms for Dee. close Nov. H 





Rates Notably Moderate 


| HOTEL BUTLER :ern:. 


Cafe without peer. 
Rooms $1.00 up, tps wih bath $2.00 up. Home comfort 
to the traveler. A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL, Mer 


Center of things. Taxi fare 











Bonet on of winter golf. 
Best of everyth 





Weymouth Heights mE aA GHLAND, FINE SS a ener rer Pines, N. C. 


elevation. 


No snow. water. 
TURNER, Proprietors, re oe Soklet. 











Bayshore, Suffolk County, Long Is- 
land, is reached by the Long Island Ry. 
Captain Theo. Bland has large double bat- 
tery and 1,000 decoys to shoot from. He 
can accommodate duck shooters aboard 
the yacht “Alais.” 

Seaford, Nassau County, Long Island, 
is reached by the Long Island Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the house of which Guy 
Davis is proprietor. Point shooting for 
ducks. Guides and all equipment furnished. 

Babylon, Suffolk County, Long Is- 
land, is reached by the Long Island Ry. 
Maurice B. Thayer has a stationary duck 
battery located on the Great South Bay, 
which has a complete equipment of five 
hundred black duck, broad bill, brant and 
goose stools and accommodates three 
gunners. Accommodations aboard hunter 
cabin cruiser or in cottage. 

Wolstock, Wright County, Iowa, is 
reached by the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. Accommodations at the Webster City 
Gun Club. Ducks, brant and geese. Party 
stayed four days; got 3 mallards, 3 blue 
wing teal, 3 blue bills, 5 blacknecks. 

Seney, Schoolcraft County, Michigan, 
is reached by the Duluth, South Shore 
and Atlantic Ry. Accommodations at the 
house of which Phil Groudin is pro- 
prietor, for $2 a day. Ducks, deer and 
partridge. 

Cisco Lake, Gogebic County, Michi- 
gan, is reached by the Chicago & North 
Western Ry. Party camped out. Good 
duck shooting. ' 

Lincoln, Alcona County, Michigan, 
is reached by the Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 
Accommodations at Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
A. Backus, proprietor, $2 a day. Good 
duck shooting. 

Boy River, Cass County, Minnesota, 
is reached by the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at the Nebe-Wa-nibi, J. C. Huffman, 
proprietor, $2 q day. Billy Brown and 
Andy Rose are both excellent guides, 
charging $3 a day. Ducks, partridge,! 
grouse. 

Poynette, Columbia County. Wiscon- 
sin, is reached by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Ry. Accommodations at 
Merchants Hotel for $14 a week. H. W. 
Mackenzie is a very good guide, charging 
$2.50 a day. Ducks, partridge, rabbits, 
squirrels and snipe. 








Moose, Caribou, Deer, etc., after Sep- 
tember 14th. Also bear and smaller 
game. Guides and complete outfits 
furnished. ‘Trips may be arranged 
by wire. Write for particulars. 





Big Game Hunting 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


J. HAROLD McMURRAY, Secretary 


New Brunswick Guides’ Assn., Fredericton, New Brunswick 








? 
SHAW’S CAMP, Skiff Lake, Canterbury, N. B| 
FISHING—-HUNTING 

Light, clean log camp, accommodates three sport, 
pony Ly the year. Rates $3.00 per day. Guides $4¢ 06 
per day. 
References: Benj. H. Currier, care Blake Bros. & Co., Boston, Masa, 
John A. Cousens, Brookline, Mass. Robert K. Rogers, Dover, —. 
Harrison Hewett, 129 Church Street, New Haven, Conn, Dr. B. 
Bishop, New Haven, Conn. 

The above have been in camp this season. I am booked 
until September 25th, but open from that date on. 

Use Postal Tel. Co. rather than Western Union. 


SPORTSMEN 


not try a Trip on the Lake of the Woods among 
bi usand Islands this season? I will guarantee 
my party a moose or deer. For particulars address 


EDWARD S. NASON 


BOX 63 KEEWATIN, ONT, 
Ontario Registered Licensed Guide 














NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Ang 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
Qte Country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland 


“gv yt — is a oan rich in all kinds 
o' 


@ All along ‘oo ‘soute of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


@Information cheerfully given upon application to 








J.W.N. JOHNSTONE, = General Passenger Agent 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 











SOUTHERN HUNTING AND FISHING NEXT MONTH 





TRO )UTDALE. ‘CAMPS 


Troutdale, Somerset County, Maine 


Here is one of the best game regions in the state 
of Maine. The deer are even more plentiful 
than usual this year. Come to these camps for 
sure thing hunting for deer and partridge. Well 
heated comfortable cabins and the best of good 
food at a very bountiful table. Thru trains 
from New York and Boston bring one to within 
a few minutes’ paddle from main camps. Take 
Somerset Branch of Maine Central Ry. to Trout- 
dale station. For rates and booklet address 


PAUL M. GUILD .-. Troutdale, Maine 
BEAR, HUNTING g,,,2% ees October 
GOATS Sertenbe 


All other game September to November 
Tak celebrated Salmon hunting boat 
Sanne tt S00 lcs Shoninn aad eine cio dane 
For terms, particulars and reference address 
FIVE MILE RANCH P. O. Dixie IDAHO 


Guarantee shots at BEAR April and May, and GOATS Sept. and Oct 


BAYSIDE HOTEL 


(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) 


EASTPORT, L. L. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with “complet modern 

Guides furnished and all equipment. “Auto to meet trains. 
Private garage. Correspondence solicited. 


Telephone 1M -Eastport 














Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N.C. 


swan: jaall, Dactich eine. Tee Same, 
Good’ ‘chacting. geet feed om the right treat- 
ment. Must make arrangements ag hy &- We also 
fill orders for all kinds of wild duck food, seed and 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 














Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in ‘ideotes of their stock. 
d-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. 


of re 


in these columns and take 





Airedale Terriers 
The “One Man’”’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
arth, BAR NONE. I’nsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opessum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, water. Will 
point, fine on quail, pheasant, 
ga Used extensively on 

dee ugar, mountain 
bear. endorsed by ROOSEVELT and Kainey. 
excelled Companion, fine with children, an ‘“‘hon 
est’’ dog We have best hunting stock on carth, 
puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred Interna- 
tional champion Airedale in the world. Has been 
used on largest game Fee $25 Free little illus- 
trated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS 
Weston, N. J. 








A Typicnt Vibert Le 


Box 23A 














AIREDALE TERRIERS 
Our Airedales are first prize wiriners from New York to 
California. A real man’s dog. faithful and fashionable 
The dog of all dogs for the auto, the home, and as a 
companion and protector for the wife and kiddies. Won- 
derful intelligence and always up and doing. Puppies 
from $25 to $50. Get our free illustrated booklet and 


advantage of this active market. 


CONDUCTED BY WARREN 





sales List. 

WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
For style, gameness, pals and house dogs they excel all 
small breeds. The favorite of the 400. Imported puppies 


from $50 up 
Elmhurst Farm Kennels, East 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS| 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from | 
registe red stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained | 


dog 
PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 
raised at the foot of “The crand old rockirs,”” with access to wer. 
beb cate and Hon—an ideal place for rai<ipg vicorous, husky aire; 
Gales. Imported and Ameri av breeders minghng the best blond 
ot present day champions with real hunters—makiug real pals tor 
man, Woman or child. 
ouens EESWELS, 1 ase 835. Fort Collins, Oolo. 


For Sale: 





Liver and White Pointer Bitch, 7 years old. 





“Waveland Bo Peep,”” Sire “Beppo B," 
Dam ‘“‘Yuma."’ Registered both stud books. Well broken 
on Woodeock, Grouse, Quail and Pheasant. Good condi 


tion Fine brood bitch. Price $60.00 
EDWARD STALTER - - 


At Stud—Fee $5.00 


Bleakroft Lead—black.white and tan. Winner 1917 Fox Honud 
Championship trials, Wild Life League at Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


Rollin R. . Bleakley, Franklin, Pa. 
FOR SALE: Rlake’s Bridget, 2nd, thoroughly Sos 


Retrieves 


Lyons, N. Y. | 














broken; fast and energetic. 
perfectly from land or water; fine brood matron, three 
years old. First Seventy Five Dollars takes her, Also 


have three female puppies six months old from her and | 
Blue Grass Pat, at $25.06 each. 
@, B. COLLINS 1808 Ash Street 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels” 
OF RERKRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Cetom, Ling 

and Cat Heneds, Well and Deer Ho 

Con and Opowwum Mewes, bea 

and Rabidt Hounds, Bear and Li 

Hounds; alko Airedale Terriers all 

om trial, porcharer alone 

Sathafaction x 


Muskogee, Ola. 











structive catalocne for l0c. tn «tamys 


or coin 


MANGE 





Eczema, Ear Canker, Goitre, cured 
or nocharge. Write for particulars | 


| 
| 
Hot Springs, Ark. | 


deacribing trouble 


ECZEMA REMEDY ©O. 





| with 





|} to 


Rates upon request. 


H. MILLER, 





|COON HUNT WITH REDBONES 


By A. B. Barrett 


ow ING in a recent number of Fre.p 
AND STREAM a picture of some of 
the famous West Tennessee redbone 
coonhounds I was reminded of a most 
enjoyable and successful coon hunt that 
I had with the owner and breeder of 
these now justly famous dogs, Mr. Sam 
Stephenson, of Covington, Tenn., a boy- 
hood chum. And, thinking that your 
readers would like to know more of the 
redbone dogs, and hear of such a coon 
hunt as we had, I am writing this article. 

I was reared at Covington, which is the 
county seat of Tipton County, which 


|}abounds with running streams and lakes 


that are surrounded with heavy timber, 
many of the trees being heavily fruited 
such wild growths as grapes and 
red haws (fruits delicious to Mr. Coon). 
I have hunted in many parts of the 
United States, but I have never been 
where coon and opossum 


Author 


AND 


LIVE GAME 


Fretp anp Stream readers are made up 
List your kennels 


and Hound.” 


of “Airedale, Setter 


such a visit last October, I 
joined Mr. Stephenson on a coon hunt 
to Big Hatchie River bottom. We had 
with us six of his trained coon-hounds 
and an Airedale, also well trained. 
We had hardly got into the bottom be- 
fore the dogs had Mr. Coon on the 
jump, and it was not over thirty min- 
utes before we had him “treed.” With 
the assistance of a darkey, we soon had 
the tree down, and then the big fight came 
off—the prettiest scrap that I have wit- 
nessed in some time. The dogs killed 
this coon in a short time, and soon had 
another going for his life. In a little 
while this one was treed, but we thought 
it best not to cut this tree; and, as it 
was near midnight Saturday, we called 
the dogs off and came home. 

I have hunted all kinds of game to be 
found in the South and the Southwest. 
I have killed wolves and wild cats, and 
my deer; but the greatest sport of all is 
to get a pack of first-class coon dogs, 
such as we had that night, and go to a 
good bottom where there is a plenty of 
game and get the coons. A brief snappy 
race, the pleasure of hearing them 
treed, and the joy of an old-time coon 
fight is enough for me. 

I am a great lover of a good dog, es- 
pecially a hound, and a bird dog. I 
have owned some of the best to be had, 
and now have some as good wolf, cat, 
coon and deer dogs as a man needs. 
These are Walkers, and Walker crosses 
with other famous breeds, and just plain 
Potlickers.” But I am not satisfied. I 
shall soon own a pair of Redbones. I 
believe they are as good as the best for 
all purposes. They certainly have suf- 
ficient speed, good noses, musical mouths, 
and are as gritty as any hound alive. 
Having become interested in these dogs, 
I proceeded to inform myself on their 
history and I find that for many years 
the best hunters of my native county 
have bred their best dogs, sometimes 
carrying: their bitches to other noted dogs, 


While an 





hunting is better than in 
my native county. If a 
coon and opossum dog 
could be well trained any- 
where on earth, I am sure 
that it must be Tipton 
County, Tenn. The river 
and creek bottoms of this 
county are a_ veritable 
paradise for “varmints.” 

I am now a citizen of 
the great Lone Star state, 
but occasionally find it 
convenient and desirable 
wander “back home” 
for a brief visit to the de- 
lightful scenes and pas- 
times of my _ childhood. 
























were 
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until they have developed some of the 
best strains known to me. 

I am sure that these men little thought 
that they were laying the foundation for 
a great strain of dogs, some of which 
have been shipped into other and distant 
States, where they have made good. 
Their ability to unravel a cold trail is 
remarkable and their speed and endur- 
ance is marvelous. Ever ready for a 
hunt, nothing daunts them, no ground 
is too rough, nor is the water ever too 
cold or deep, and they will stay for 
hours at the tree when the game is be- 
fore them. These dogs are tan, and 


black and tan, and range in height from 
24 to 30 inches, weighing from 40 to 50 
pounds. 

I am reliably informed that the United 
Kennel Club, of Chicago, became inter- 
ested in these dogs of Mr. Stephenson’s, 
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and how rapid is this malady spreading 
over the country. How far has it spread 
in a given time, say, during the year just 
past, 1916? 

Have you any record as to the relative 
speed of the greyhound and foxhound; 
when run over a smooth course how far 
can the greyhound run before passed by 
our fast, up-to-date foxhounds? 


S. W. Purpy. 


Ans.—The way strychnine operates is 
upon the nerves of: the dog, usually pro- 
ducing paralysis of the spine. This would 
show up in something very like a fit if thé 
dose was not sufficient to kill. In severe 
cases of distemper, as a final resort, 
strychnine is occasionally given, and if 
at all in large quantities it shows up in 
the dog stiffening in the spine and show- 
ing symptoms as you suggest. It would 

not produce rabies. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


and through him it has been arranged so 
that the club will register all offspring 
from his dogs. This means registration 
for a strictly bred strain of coon hounds, 
something that has been needed for matiy’ 
years. ’ 





IRISH SETTER VS. IRISH WATER 
SPANIEL 
Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I wish you would tell me which one of 
the two dogs is the best for ducks and 
low ground hunting—the Irish setter or 
the Irish water spaniel? Where can I 
buy such a dog? Joe Moroni. 


Ans.—It is an open question as to 
whether the Irish setter or the Irish 
water spaniel would be the best for duck 
and low land shooting. Both breeds have 
their ardent admirers, and you will have 
to judge for yourself. 

I know a number of men who abso- 
lutely swear by the Irish water spaniel 
and, of course, have a great many more 
friends who think the world of the Irish 
setter. 

Percy Swan and Dr. H. Rodley, of 
Chico, Cal., are breeders in your neighbor- 
hood of Irish water spaniels, and The 
Ulster Kennels, of Richton, Miss.; E. E. 
Denny, of Shoals, Ind.; J. D. Higgins, of 
Hopkinsville, Ky. and J. Montgomery, of 
Winchester, Ill., have Irish setter pups 
for sale——Ep. 


STRYCHNINE POISONING 
FreLtp AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 

Is strychnine or other poisons when ad- 
ministered to the dog or wolf family in 
heavy doses but not quite sufficient to kill 
conducive to rabies or similar maladies, 
including fits, or will feeding upon rab- 
bits that have died of sniffles or other 
disease tend to produce rabies in dogs 
or wolves? 

In regard to rabies among coyotes, 
which seems to have originated in Eastern 
Oregon and is spreading in every direc- 
tion, have you any information as to what 
caused the coyotes to become so affected? 





Concerning rabies among 
coyotes, this disease can be 
communicated by the bite 
of ‘an animal infected with 
it and for that reason it 
spreads very rapidly from 
one individual. We have 
no information upon the 
conditions of it in Eastern 
Oregon to-day. 

Regarding the relative 
speed of the greyhound, 
would say that the grey- 
hound is considerably the 
faster dog. —Eb. 

















noticeable diminution in their speed. We 
consider a dog’s tail as fundamentally a 
means of protection, second, used in ex- 
pressing emotion, and third, as an orna- 
ment. The tail is undoubtedly a relic of 


A TYPICAL IRISH SETTER 


DOG’S TAIL AN AID TO SPEED? 
Exetp AND STREAM Pup. Co.: 

Does a dog run with his tail? A friend 
of mine claims that a long-tailed dog is 
faster than a docked dog, merely on that 
account; that he uses his tail as a balance 
in aid of his speed. “That’s what a dog’s 
tail is for,” he says. 

Will you please advise us, to decide, a 
bet, whether dog authorities recognize any 
such principle as this as affecting the 
speed of dogs. F. C. Pucu. 

Ans.—We are very much interested in 
the question raised concerning the use of 
a dog’s tail as a balance in speed. I never 
saw the matter brought up in any of the 
numerous dog authorities that I have read 
and do not think that there is so very 
much in it. It is possible that the balance 
may aid the speed of a dog. Our recol- 
lection is that all speedy dogs, such as 
foxhounds, carry the tail on high or out 
straight when coursing, and a good many 
fast breeds, such as the Airedale and Irish 
wolfhound are docked, this without any 


evolutions. Mechanically, the tail would 
not be an aid in fast running, as it simply 
adds several pounds of useless extra 
weight for the hind quarters to lift in the 
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“USE PERFECTION DOG 
‘00D AT OUR EXPENSE”’ 


Since we began making this offer our 
business shows an increase of over 10,000 
pounds a month—a 10,000 pounds a month 
increase in about four ew go _X =— 
words, out of the hundreds of n 
ers there was but one that oaune dogs: “that 
a ~- not eat our food, which you know as 


when you can buy a food with an average 
equal to the ye you up. 
Our offer is: first order—use 25%, and if 
not absolutely satisfied, send it back—we will 
refund your money in full and pay the re- 
turn freight. We have hundreds of satisfied 
customers in all parts of America. 


wid PRODUCTS AND PRICES: 
ection Ready-to-use Dog F $5.00 per 
100 Ibs. $4.75 in 500 Ib. y vd 
This product is made principally of wheat 
and corn cereals, from the big cereal mills 
here, the best meat we can buy, pans but 
what is pure and 
cooked and ready to feed, sail or dry. 
A perfectly balanced ration, good for 
breeds, young or old. They will like it ad 
thrive on 
C Stacks "oe smells good enough to eat,’ 
our customers say.) 
Perfection ‘‘All Meat” Dog F: 
100 Ibs. $7.75 in 500 Ib. lots 
Cooked, clean, and over 75% protein, a 
tate and muscle builder, good to have as a 
ange. 


Perfection Ready-to-use Puppy Food, $6.00 per 100 lbs. 
Order Today or Write for Catalog 
PERFECTION FOODS co., Ine. 


Successors to Perfection Dog Food 
St Perfection Bidg., Detroit, Mich. Faetery, aa Creek, Mich. 





‘ood, $8.00 per 














THE BEST IN 
POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, . Champion 
Com Fishel’s 


Frank and Champton Nich- 
olas R. 
Write me your wan 
U. R. F isHEL 
Hope, Ind. 


iia 


Rabbit hounds, foxhounds, setters, pointers, 
coon, skunk dogs, farm dogs, pigeons, ferrets, 
rabbits, list free, describmg 90 Breeds. 

VIOLET HILL KENNELS, Hanover, Pa. 








| FISHEL’S FRANK Box 20 














LOT OF RABBIT HOUNDS 


I raise. train and sell Hounds that can deliver the goods. 
Have ideal hunting grounds and lots of game to work on. 
Can furnish broken. partly broke and pups. Nice, clean, 
healthy stock. Prices reasonable. 10c for some photos. 
HARRY D. WELSH Mayport, Pennsylvania 








Peres, Pet and Farm ma Catalogue 10. 
BROWN’S KENNELS York, Pa. 


Let Me Handle Your Dog 


Send your shooting dogs and Derby prospects 
to me. I make a specialty of handling Field 
Trial dogs and particularly getting dogs in shape 
for the Fall hunting season, as I am located in 
an excellent quail country. Twelve dogs my 
limit. Good board. 


O. W. NAILE :: «:: BARBER, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Fox and beagle poe. pups and trained 
dogs, St. Bernard, Newfoundland, Great Dane pups, and 
other breeds too numerous to = Fang Write your wants 
before buying elsewhere; prices attractive. Also pigeons, 
kept at this address. 


guinea pigs. No stock 
Cc. RIDGELY Canton, Ohio 











AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE 
Out of Champion His Highness, King Nobblers Double and 

Desire bitches of quality, sired by Champion Abbey King Setter 
anda classy son of Elruge Monarch Ex, a champion Iiumineter 
bitch. Such Blood as thie bi blended will produce the kind of an Aire- 
dale you want, No fancy prices. 


Dr. Hoffman Detroit, Minnesota 


FOR SALE trent months ot 


thoroughly broken—sold on a guarantee. 








active galloping.—Eb. 


T. A. McKICHAN, Cherokee, Iowa 














ROADING SETTER 
Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

1. My two-year-old setter bitch has a 
tendency to potter and sniff the ground 
as soon as she gets onto fresh chicken 
trails, and she will very often lie down 
and crawl around in the grass like a cat 
if she thinks she is very close to the 
birds; when I get up to her she will 
sometimes get up and work with head 


high. If she gets the scent of the birds 
before she gets on their trail she will 
point with head high and in excellent 
style. This pottering and sniffing will 


sometimes cause her to flush the birds. 
What can I do to break her of it? Or 
do you think she will grow out of it? 
She is otherwise as keen and enthusiastic 
a hunter as I ever saw; she has the nose, 
style and stamina and loves the sport 
immensely. 

2. What is required in order to register 
a dog? Does one have to produce papers 
on both sire and dam? Kindly publish 
the rules. 

3. What strain of airedales would be 
best suited for the Western country and 
for hunting such fame as rabbits, coyotes, 


etc. ? 
O. S. EL.evovp. 


Ans.—1l. Concerning the setter bitch 
which has a tendency to potter and sniff 
the ground as soon as she gets on fresh 
chicken trails, I am inclined to think 
that this is due to inexperience. A 
grouse dog that is hunting quail for the 
first time will point very often at the 
faintest trace of quail scent, because the 
latter scent is very much stronger, and 
this causes him to lose a good deal of 
time in drawing up on his birds and often 
goes through a whole rigamarole of point- 
ing when the quail are not only not there, 
but have left that locality within several 
hours. A dog of this kind, after getting 
more used to working up bevies of quail, 
will become experienced enough to draw 
more promptly and accurately and to rec- 
ognize old scent as such. 

2. You must produce the papers for 
both sire and dam for three generations, 
or else furnish the registry number of 
both sire and dam. These are sent to 
the Field Dog Stud Book, care “Ameri- 
can Field,” Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
with $1 for each dog. This $1 covers 
the registration fee. You will then get 
a registry certificate and they will keep 
the original papers, so you had best copy 
them before sending them in, as they will 
not be returned to you. 

3. Practically all airedales have to go 
through a course of training in the West 
before they are worth anything. Most 
varmint men out there consider that the 
dog is not worth his soup until he has 
been at least one year with the pack. 
The breeding of the airedales does not 
seem to matter much. Some of the West- 
ern men prefer.the heavier strain; others 
sell off all large dogs and keep only the 














light ones, around 45 peunds. Among 
good hunting stock which comes to mind 
are the Culbertson airedales, the Oorangs 
and the dogs of Soudan Swiveler blood. 


TEACHING A HOUND TO TRACK 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I have a hound dog which I got last 
spring for mink and skunk, but will not 
range out and hunt, and seems to be lazy. 
Is there any way of making him range 
out? 

And should a hound range out and 
hunt like a bird dog? 

How old a trail should a hound fol- 
low, such as mink and skunk? 

Marion Henry. 

Ans.—The best way to get your dog 
to hunt fur animals is, to get hold of a 
"possum, coon or some other small live 
animal and train the dog to tracking. He 
is lazy at present because he has not had 
his hunting instincts aroused, and has no 
ardor for the chase. 

Take him along with some other man’s 
hound, going cooning—it would do won- 
ders for him. After he has once been 
through a coon hunt, he will be plenty 
ambitious enough to hunt on his own 
hook every time he strikes a fresh trail. 








COLD TRAILERS 


Answering question number two— 
would say that a hound does not range 
out like a bird dog, but potters around 
until he strikes a scent that interests 
him—from that time on he is busy un- 
raveling the trail. 

Answering question number three— 
would say that in weather not too dry, 
an experienced hound can pick up a trail 
two days old, although, they are much 
more likely to pick up a trail made the 
night before in such a plentiful and good 
game country.—Eb. 


A CITY DOG THAT CAN HUNT 
FrieLtp AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 


I am a constant reader of your maga- 
zine, and only regret that it is not is- 
sued daily, instead of monthly, as it is 


‘the only means that I have of commun- 


ing with the “Red Gods” all winter, as 
my hobby is trout fishing. 

I am taking the liberty of writing you 
this letter, asking for some advice, and 
enclose a stamped envelope for your re- 
ply. 

All during my boyhood I owned an 
Irish setter dog, and while I did not use 
him for hunting in any way, I did use 
him as a chum. My present home is in 
Flatbush, but my family spend about 
three months up at my place in Sulli- 
van County, and I want to know what 
your opinion is as to what would be the 
best dog for a family pet and companion 
in a case like mine. 

Some of my friends have fancy breeds, 
such as French bulls and Belgium police 
dogs, all of which seem to be hot house 
plants that have to be kept in the house 
under special conditions in the cold 
weather, and are most of the time ailing 
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with some sort of dog complaint. I want 
a dog that has some vitality and can live 
in a well-built kennel out doors all day 
and be brought into the house over night 
and on days of extremely bad weather. 

Can you tell me where I could get a dog 
that would fill my desires, but would be 
house-broken and of good disposition 
and would be at home, both in Flatbush 
during the winter and in the mountains 
during the summer; a good dog to take 
on a walk in hiking over hills, and at the 
same time a good watch dog for our city 
home? Do you think an Irish setter 
would be satisfactory, and where could 
I get one that would not need a profes- 
sional nurse to rear it? 

W. E. Miter. 


Ans.—I think that either an Irish set- 
ter or an Airedale would be the dog for 
you, and would prefer the Airedale, as 
you would have a good deal of trouble 
exercising your Irish setter sufficiently in 
Flatbush. 

You must not expect too much of the 
Airedale as a hunter without a good deal 
of training, but a great number of indi- 
viduals have made good grouse dogs by 
hunting them with setters and giving them 
experience in the game. Either one of 
these dogs can be house-broken easily, and 
the Airedale makes a wonderful watch 
dog. All of my setters have been good 
watch dogs, but I have known some that 
were not.—Ep. 


EAR CANKER 
Fiecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Taking advantage of your kind offer 
of advice regarding dog ailments would 
like to describe symptoms and ask ad- 
vice about a rabbit hound a year and a 
half old. 

The ears are full of a soft wax which 
seems to annoy him, causing him to go 
about shaking his head. The ears are 
not sore now but have been. Two dif- 
ferent doctors say the trouble is canker 
and have prescribed formaline and glyce- 
rine, alcohol and boracic powder, and fi- 
nally I have tried sweet oil and witch 
hazel as warm as he could stand it in a 
syringe. He is better but: not cured. 
Can you suggest anything else? 

I have learned that a few drops (4 or 
5) of turpentine on sugar was an excel- 
lent thing for expelling either tape or 


other worms. e 
C. A. Brown. 


Ans.—Regarding external canker of the 
ear in your rabLit hound, we would sug- 
gest treatment with oxide of zinc oint- 
ment or Goulard’s preparation, either of 
which you can get at any drug store. 

We think the ear trouble is a form of 
eczema, and would suggest changing his 
diet of corn bread and feed him instead 
with stale bread baked until golden 
brown in the oven, broken up in his bowl 
with dog meat broth poured over and a 
little well cooked meat. Cut out oat- 
meal, fresh bread and any non-nutritious 
food likely to cause eczema.—Ep. 
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SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


Combining the greatest Field Trial and Bench Show 
1 lines obtainable. Practically all English and 
Llewellyn pups are sired by the great Sire Glad Hawk, 
F. D. S. B. No. 41080, the finest bred Liewellyn in 
public stud. If you want Setter puppies that are 
Granddaughters and great Granddaughters of such great 
dogs as Ch. Mohawk II, Ch. Ct. Whitestone, Ch. Jesse 
Rodfields, Ct. Gladstone, Freelance or Ct. Danstone, and 
are willing to pay a reasonable price, send for de- 
scriptive price-list. Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels, Edgewood, lowa 





MOMONEY 11-33340 F. D. S. B., by MOMONEY, 
dam by CH. MOHAWK II and a COUNT 
WHITESTONE bitch. The best bred Liewellin in 
the public stud—Fee $20 or puppy proposition. 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale on approval. 

J. V. MICHALER Victor, lowa 





OORANG AIREDALE fF; 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG. KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Aire 
dale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A La Rue, Ohio 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 
DUCK RETRIEVERS 


(Bitch) Sired by Commander Jerry Brown. 
No. M 29072 F.D.S.B. Thoroughly broken on 
Geese and Ducks on the Lakes in Dakota. 
One year old dogs—$50 each—Will retrieve. 


JOHN SLOAN, Lee Hall, Virginia 
English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee, Our repu. 











tation is backed by Field and Stream—a lifetime in the business 
and handreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c, for catalogue, 


prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown. Pa. 


We Offer For Sale 
Thoroughly Trained 
COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS 


Fifteen days’ trial gladly given. A\lso partly trained 
dogs and pups. Sendten cents forillustrated catalog. 


FRED LITTLE, Mgr. 


Homestead Kennels Greenwood, Miss. 


AT STUD—FEE $5.00 


Bleakroft Bob—black and tan. Winner 1916 and 
placed third 1917 Coon Hound Championship trials 
Wild Life League at Conneaut Lake, Pa, 

ROLLIN R. BLEAKLEY <« <- Franklin, Pa. 











ome vigorous Kentucky bred Airedale puppies. 

— breeding = great ee, Will 
be shi to responsible parties. 
w. oo Hopkinsville, Ky. 


AIREDALES AND COLLIES 


Greatest of all pups, grown dogs and brood 
matrons. Large instructive list 5c. 


W. R. Watson Box700 Oakland, Ia. 


FOR SALE 


English Setter, female, three years old, trained on 
woodcock and quail. Nice retriever. Price $50. 


Box 98 Branchville, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Pointer Pups. Black, Black and White, the sire 
of these pups is one of the best quail dogs in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and the dam 
one of the best chicken dogs in the West. Now, 
if you are looking for a real bird dog get in on 
these, as the dam was work all the time she 
carried these pups, so they will be natural bird 
finders—the kind that are broke from the start. 
Yuma, Colo. 











AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, Editer Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50. paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $1.75. Send checks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, New York City 
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A FIGHTING AIREDALE 


FIELD AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 


I am a reader of your magazine, al- 
though I am not a subscriber I get it 
from my postmaster. I have a two-year- 
old airedale dog and he is always wanting 
to fight, he will even hunt for a fight 
and always starts it. He has been whipped 
several times but that does not keep him 
from fighting. I wish that you would 
please advise me as to how to break him 
of it. I have a greyhound that is one- 
eighth bulldog and the airedale always 
picks the fight and nearly always gets 
whipped. It makes it very unhandy for 
I have to keep one of them tied up all 
of the time. Please advise me as soon 
as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
Bos Frisrey. 


Ans.—I believe a light air rifle would 
help a good deal in curing this dog. The 
time to stop a fight is before the aire- 
dale gets angry. When you see him begin 
to bristle, get his attention away from 
the other dog and scold him, whipping 
him if necessary. If the dog is at a dis- 
tance call him back to you, and if he does 
not obey sting him with the air rifle and 
repeat the order. This is also a very 
good cure for a roaming dog and for a 
dog who disobeys when he is out of 
reach.—Ep. 





CLEARING AN AIREDALE OF 
WORMS 


FIELD AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 

I have an Airedale pup nearly eight 
months of age. He does not seem to be 
feeling just right. When he was younger, 
he had a ravenous appetite, but now he 
hardly wants to come to his meals at 
times. He has a disagreeable breath. He 
skates on his haunches a great deal; 
chases his tail a little; the hair on his 
coat seems to be getting rather thin; he 
seems to shake a great deal as if cold, 
even in a warm place. This shaking 
seems to be a sort of shivering, but some- 
times there is a twitching of his muscles. 

I have been treating for some time with 
syrup of buckthorn once a week.’ So far 
as I can see, he is not bothered with 
stomach worms any more. Lately, I have 
been treating him for tape worm with 
pumpkin seed as you suggested about two 
years ago in your excellent article “Aire- 
dale, Setter, and Hound.” His feces for 
about two months have shown squirming 
white worms. Not knowing, I have, until 
recently, taken these for stomach worms 
and treated accordingly with buckthorn. 
Yesterday morning I gave him some 
pumpkin seed. This evening, his bowels 
passed again, were just as loose as this 
morning, and showed squirming white 
fragments. 

P. L. BrowNELL. 


Ans.—Your dog has tape worm. As 
this has gone rather long, accord- 
ing to your letter, you will probably 





have to give him the areca nut dose, which 
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ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 


The Mackensen Game P 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild'Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer : Foxes 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


} by you want fertile eggs next Spring buy birds now. We 
offer Black Throated Golden, Silver, Golden, Ring- 
neck, Formosan, Lady Amherst, China, White, Mongo- 
lian, Reeves, Swinnoe, Lineated, Versicolor, Elliott, Im- 
peyan, Soemmering, Manchurian Eared, Peacock, Mela- 
notus and Prince of Wales. Also all five varieties pea- 
fowl. Wild Turkey, Japanese Silkies and Longtails, 
Crane, Swan, Mandarin, Mallard, Black, Formosan 
Teal and other varieties of duck. Crested, Ring and 
other varieties of doves. Deer, Jack Rabbits. Send 
50 cents in stamps for colortype catalogue. 


CHILES & CO, MT. STERLING, KY. 











RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 
it games, and the most 
eautiful of all fowls. Send 
for handsome catalogue. 
Young Stock $7.00 per 
trio until Nov. Ist. 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street Concord, North Carolina 
















can be lured to the lakes, ponds 
by aud rivers near you, by providing 

Ny natural feeding grounds for them, 
=, TERRELL’S WILD RICE SEED 
+=, is now ready for delivery and 
~G py, Panting. je seeds, 
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RAINED Ferrets for sale, white or brown, 
large or small, either sex. Also guinea 
pigs of many colors. 
J. E. YOUNGER 
Dept. F 


S™ Have You A BIRD 00G?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
corwcun TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM"IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, !917---ILLUSTRATED 

tise, yet thorough guide tn 
e arto 


f training, nailing 
ting of 
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or shot, chases rabbits, is whi 
will Bnd ample directions haw ty sane 
foult speedily and thoroughly. 
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please. 


PAPER COV.. $1; OLO GOLD, 
Special 21 $15 to cabbie None $2. Both for 


* Amateur Trainer(paper cover)$1.00 § $2.00 


FIELD and STREAM, 461 8th Ave., N.Y. 
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CONSERVATION 


Pennies and dollars over-subscribed the first Liberty Loan. 
They will fill the war chests and more than take up the second 
Liberty Loan. 


You can save pennies through the coupon below—by asking 
us to write to the various advertisers for you. You can save 
dollars through reading the different catalogs, booklets, etc.—by 
learning which of the different guns, tents, pack-sacks, etc., are 
best suited to your needs and pocketbook. 


Out of fairness to the advertiser read his message first and 
then fill in the service number on coupon below—if interested. 


When stamps or coins are called for in an advertisement we would prefer to have 
you answer direct to the advertiser. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


EVERY ADVERTISER 


Every advertiser ought to be guided by the findings of that nationally known institution— 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The A. B. C. is a co-operative body (including membership among advertisers, publishers 
and advertising agencies) organized to standardize circulation facts and figures. Any maga- 
zine member is SURE to be delivering the net sale claimed for it and, as wise advertisers 
buy on that twelve-in-a-dozen basis, no good magazine of known-quantity circulation refuses 
admission to the Bureau. 

This magazine has a known-quantity circulation, and therefore is a member. Are all of 
me Heegacince used by you, Mr. Advertiser, enjoying the hall-mark of an A. B. C, mem- 
ership 
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Gentlemen: I want to know more about some of the articles advertised in the November 
number. Please have sent to me the literature, booklet, catalog or sample advertised by numbers 
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is one grain of the powder to each pound 
weight of the dog. It is too late now for 
the pumpkin seed process. . 

Fast the dog twenty-four hours and 
then give him the areca nut on his food, 
following up with a strong dose of castor 
oil—I should say a tablespoonful will be 
about right for him.—Eb. 





CARE OF DOG’S FEET 
FreLD AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 

I am not a subscriber to Fietp AND 
STREAM, but am a constant reader of 
the same, buying from the news-stands. 

I am the owner of a white English 
setter puppy. I had him out hunting 
last Sunday and hunted him real hard, 
and now I notice that he seems to be 
stiff in the right front leg and whines as 
though it pained him something awful. 
He also has been troubled with the 
mange, but at the present time I think 
that he is rid of it. Another thing that 
I find peculiar about him is that he runs 
and squats as though fleas were biting 
him on the root of his tail, but by close 
examination I never find any fleas. I 
have given him several! doses of castor 
oil, besides copperas and sulphur. 

Would appreciate it very much if you 
can tell me what is the best thing to do 
for him. He has an exceptionally good 
appetite and good sleeping quarters. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from you at an early date, I remain 
your very truly, J. C. SINGLETON. 

Ans.—Regarding your English setter 
pup, would say that you must not work 
him too hard at first, as he is quite likely 
to get sore feet. Bathe them in alum and 
salt with the proportion of a tablespoon- 
ful of salt and a teaspoonful of alum to 
four quarts of water. Also examine the 
injured foot carefully to- see that it has 
no splinters embedded anywhere in 
between the toes and the cushion. 

Regarding his habit of squatting on 
the tail, this is ofter a sign of worms 
and you had best clear him out. I would 
advise two teaspoonfuls of Syrup of 
Buckthorn, and if this does not operate, 
get five cents’ worth of pumpkin seed, 
mash same up in a mortar, boil for two 
hours, replenishing with water as it boils 
away until the pumpkin seed is reduced 
to a pulpy mass. Put this in with his 
bowl of food. This should clear him 
of worms very soon thereafter—Eb. 


REGISTERING BIRD DOG 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I have two English setters, supposedly 
very well bred, and the former owners 
although not kennel men, claim they are 
eligible for registration. I have the 
pedigrees of both, but not a registration 
number appears on either of them. 

O. B. Martin. 

Ans.—Send the pedigrees with $1.00 


’ 


} fee for each dog to the Field Dog Stud 


Book, care American Field, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, Ill.—Ep. 
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A GIFT 


FOREST & STREAM 


America’s Pioneer Outdoor Magazine 


ENDORSED BY 
AMERICAN SPORTSMEN EVERYWHERE 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 














MODERN BREAKING 


Every phase of the subject has been 
refully covered and the important les 
sons are illustrated by photographs fron 
life. It is a book well calculated to 
amateur to become a success 

d handler. 








There are chapters on The Art of 
lraining, Setters vs. Pointers, Sele 
f Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen 
lature, Training eer dey Know Thy 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing Ranging 
Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and 





Vices, Conditioning Don’ts. 


Illustrated by reproductions of Ostha 
paintings Price, cartridge board 
cover, $1.00. $2.00 sent before No- 
vember 30th brings you the book to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to 
Forest and Stream. 














GUNCRAFT 
By Wm. A. Bruette 


The theoretical side of the subject has 
been covered with a scientific accuracy, and 
the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fit- 
ting, the master eye, defects in vision and 
other important questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable either the expert or the amateur to determine 
if he is shooting with a gun that fits him and how to decide upon one 
that does. The secret of success in trap shooting as well as the peculi- 
arities in flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, 
the woodcock, the ruffed grouse and the 
duck family are illustrated by drawings and 
described in a way that will facilitate the 
amateur in mastering the art of wing shoot- 
ing. Cartridge board cover, $1.00. $2.00 
sent before November 30th brings you the 
book together with a year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream, 





























The unprecedented high cost of magazine manufacturing compels us to advance our 
ubseription price to $2.00 yearly 

This special offer makes it possible for you to enjoy all the fe etusen of the new 
and enlarged FOREST AND STREAM on a MONEY-SAVING BAS 

We don’t ask you to subscribe to FOREST AND STREAM because it founded the 
Audubon Society, or because of its successful campaign against the syndicate that 
sought to exploit Yellowstone Park for private gain, or because of its activities in 
the movement that led to the establishment of Glacier National Park, or because of 
its many notable services in the interest of sportsmen and wild life in general. 

BUT BECAUSE it stands, today, a truly ideal, reliable and authoritative sports- 
man’s magazine. 

Single copy price of FOREST AND STREAM is 20c. The yearly gubserigtion 
price commencing with the December number will be advanced from $1.50 to $2.00 
RY SUBSCRIB ING NOW you obtain FOREST AND STREAM for one full Year + 
together with your choice of the three splendid sportsman’s books listed above for $2.00. 

SPECIAL: In addition to the above offer you are also at liberty to subscribe to 
FOREST AND STREAM for a period of one to five years at the rate of $1.50 for 
each year desired. 





SINGLE COPY, PRICE 20 CENTS 


Yearly Subscription, Commencing Dec., $2.00 





GROVER CLEVE 
LAND, President, Duck 
Shooter and Fisherman, 
may : 

“Always instructive 
and entertaining.’ 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON, 
Actor and Fisherman, 
said: 

“My favorite journal 
for many years.”’ 
EMERSON HOUGH, 
Author and Explorer, 
said: 

“The squarest sports- This magnificent picture, in color, 8!;x 9% 
man’s magazine ever without lettering, mounted on 11 x 14 art 
published.”’ mat, ready for framing, free with every order. 











For a Limited Time, You Can Have Your 
Choice of These Three Famous Books, 
Together with a Full Year’s Sub- $900 
scription to Forest & Stream for 2 


This is practically a FREE GIFT as commencing with the December 
issue the present yearly rate of $1.50 will be advanced to $2.00. 


This offer means more than 100% saving. It brings to you monthly, 
America’s sportsman’s authority with its ** Nessmuk’s Camp-Fire,”’ 
** Seneca’s Answers,’’ “‘Hints and Kinks ”’ of woodcraft, fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping and canoeing, in addition to been-there stories by such 
well known sportsmen and naturalists as GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, 
LEONARD HULIT, JULE MARSHALL, ‘* NEWT’? NEWKIRK, 
DR. JOHN D. “QUAKENBOS, LOUIS RHEAD, GEORGE SHIRAS III, 
*““RUBE WOOD”? AND MANY OTHERS. 





— Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either 
as companions or for hunting will find 
easily understood and practical instruc- 
tions on the subjects of general train- 
ing. retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, par- 
tridges, ete. 

These are important chapters devoted 
to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in 
the show ring, diseases and treatment 
and many hints and instructions of 
great value to breeders and owners. 
Price, in cartridge board cover, $1.00. 
$2.00 sent before November 30th brings 
you the book, together with a year’s 
subscription to Forest and Stream. 

































THE AIREDALE 

This instructive and interesting 
work covers the history, breeding 
and training of these useful dogs. 
It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. 


[roo ------ -- ------- —-------------- 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON 


FOREST & STREAM (F. & 8. N.) 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


For the $2.00 herewith, enter my subscription to Forest & Stream for one year and mail 
me a copy of book indicated with (X). Also copy of Bull Moose picture in colors. 


Put (X) in front of 
book desired. 


["] AIREDALE 
["] GUNCRAFT 


CT] MODERN 
BREAKING 

















CHARLES FRANCIS 


PRESS, NEW YORK 








Apply it directly to 
the face or squeeze 
. itinto the wet brush. 
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OR the sake of your face—be careful. Getting the 

wrong shaving soap is serious. Calling it a cream 
isn’t enough. It may be cream but it must be shavi ing 
soap. We have taken the famous Williams’ lather and 
put it into a tube. You release a little every morning 
and get a shave that 1s a joy in the getting and a com- 
fort all d: iy. When the beard sees it coming it just gives 
up and quits. But the skin rejoices and never knows a 
razor has been along. That’s shaving cream for you! 
Ask for it by its first name——“Williams’.” 
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Send 12c in stamps for trial sizes of the Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 
and then decide which you prefer. Or send 4c in stamps for.any one. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 











WILLIAM S_ 








